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Preface. 

The  present  study  was  originally  meant  to  embrace  a  short 
survey  of  the  various  categories  of  elliptical  words  in  Modern 
English  and  an  examination  of  the  elliptical  phenomenon  as  revealed 
in  them.  But  the  vastness  of  the  subject  and  the  necessity  of 
collecting  and  presenting  a  sufficient  material  made  it  an  impera- 
tive necessity  to  narrow  down  the  scope  of  my  study  so  as  to 
embrace  only  one  particular  category  of  elliptical  words.  Still, 
the  original  plan  has  been  adhered  to,  in  as  far  as  I  have  begun 
with  an  enquiry  into  the  delimitation  of  ellipsis  in  general,  and 
have  made  elliptical  personal  names,  as  illustrating  phonological 
ellipsis,  the  subject  of  my  study.  This  has  been  done  in  the 
vague  hope  of  possibly  finding  an  opportunity  at  some  future  date 
^  of  dealing  also  with  the  remaining  categories  of  elliptical  words. 
I  have  even  been  forced  to  omit  the  latter  part  of  my  examination 
of  elliptical  personal  names,  though  it  is  ready  in  MS.  Throughout 
the  book  I  have  used  the  term  Modern  English  (MnE.)  in  the 
same  sense  as  it  is  used  by  Dr.  Sweet,  i.  e.  to  signify  the  period 
of  English  from  the  beginning  of  the  i6th  century  down  to  the 
present  time. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  1  take  advantage  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  express  my  sincere  obligations  to  my  teacher  in  Teuto- 
nic Philology,  Professor  Dr.  Axel  Erdmann,  whose  kindness  and 
encouragement  have  been  generously  extended  to  me  during  the 
course  of  my  studies  at  this  University.  For  assistance  in  reading 
the  proof-sheets  of  this  book  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  wording 
of  it,  I  wish  to  thank  the  University  Lector,  Mr.  G.  E.  Fuhrken. 

K.  S. 

Upsala, 

May  21,   1904. 


CHAPTER  I. 

The  delimitation  of  ellipsis. 

To  decide  when  in  a  morphem1  ellipsis  is  to  be  assumed 
and  when  not,  is  a  veritable  'crux  grammaticorum'.  Such  differ- 
ences of  opinion  and  such  inconsistency  are  displayed  by  gram- 
marians, that  it  is  obvious  that  no  definite  point  of  view  has  been 
determined  in  fixing  this  grammatical  notion.  Consequently  ellipsis 
belongs  to  those  grammatical  terms  the  meaning  of  which  is  vague 
and  confusing.  Intending  here,  however,  to  make  elliptical  words, 
as  far  as  MnE.  is  concerned,  the  subject  of  our  study,  we  find 
ourselves  forced  to  investigate,  if  only  briefly,  the  current  con- 
ception of  the  term  ellipsis.  We  shall  indicate  the  point  of 
view  on  which  we  intend  to  base  our  delimitation  of  ellipsis,  and 
subsequently  endeavour  to  determine  the  characteristics  involved 
in  contradistinction  to  those  of  similar  phenomena. 

The  grammatical  term  ellipsis  was  first  used  by  the  Grecian  i.  The  current 
rhetoricians   and   grammarians.     By  this  denomination  they  meant     «««KI«* 
a   shortness    in  linguistic  expression,  especially  in  the  structure  of      •onain 
sentences,    which  shortness,  as  compared  with  the  normal  or  logi- 
cally correct  expression,  appeared  as  an  incompleteness  or  abbre- 


1  Phonology,  Semology,  and  Morphology  are  the  three  principal 
divisions  in  which,  in  our  opinion,  the  study  of  grammar  ought  to  be  treated.  (Cf. 
my  essay:  Quelques  Remarques  sur  la  Delimitation  de  la  syntaxe  in  Uppsatser  i 
Romansk  Filologi,  tillagnade  Professor  P.  A.  Geijer.  Uppsala,  1901)  Phonology 
is  concerned  with  the  study  of  the  physical  element  of  language,  i.  e.  the  speech 
sounds  and  the  phonems,  which  latter  may  be  made  up  of  one  sound  or  of  a  series 
of  sounds  forming  a  connected  whole.  Semology,  an  expression  coined  by  Pro- 
fessor NOREEN  on  the  analogy  of  morphology  and  phonology,  deals  with  the  study 
of  the  psychical  element  of  language,  *'.  e.  the  meanings  of  morphems.  Lastly, 
Morphology  is  the  study  of  the  forms  and  structure  of  language,  i.  e.  the 
morphems  (comprising  affixes,  words,  syntactical  combinations  (including  simple  and 
compound  sentences).  These  grammatical  terms  will  be  used  in  the  present  study. 

Sunden,  K.  F.  , 


viation.  (Gr.  elleipsis  =  omission).  They  did  not  hereby  pay 
any  attention  to  the  point  whether  or  not  from  an  historical  point 
of  view  an  abbreviation  existed.  They  made  the  observation  that 
these  short  expressions  often  had  another  emotional  effect  (»Gefiihls- 
wert»)  than  those  morphems  which  were  the  normal  expression 
of  the  same  thought.  In  other  words,  they  noticed  that  ellipsis 
might  be  used  as  a  linguistic  means  of  effect,  and  from  this  point 
of  view  they  instituted  a  distinction  between  rhetorical  and 
grammatical  ellipsis.  The  latter  was  probably  meant  to  desig- 
nate such  elliptical  morphems  where  the  emotional  value  did  not 
deviate  from  that  of  normal  prose,  or  which  at  least  did  not  serve 
a  rhetorical  purpose.  But  a  clear  distinction  between  these  two 
notions  is  not  met  with  in  antiquity  any  more  than  in  modern  times, 
where  the  same  division  has  often  been  adopted  1.  If  this  inter- 
pretation of  their  meaning  of  the  terms  is  right,  it  will  be  admitted 
that  the  division  is  at  least  semologically  justified.  But  termino- 
logically  considered  it  is  not  justified,  inasmuch  as  all  ellipsis  must 
be  recognized  as  grammatical. 

The  grammarians  of  antiquity  introduced  also  the  term 
brachylogy.  It  was  meant  to  indicate  what  Cicero  calls  'concisa 
brevitas',  i.  e.  a  short,  pregnant  manner  of  expression  which  did 
not  appear  as  an  abbreviation.  But  no  definite  distinction  between 
ellipsis  and  brachylogy  was  established,  nor  has  it  been  in  our 
days  when  the  same  terms  are  employed.  Thus  GERBER  2  assigns 
to  brachylogy  apokoinou-constructions  such  as  G.  Ich  finde 
Trost  wo  du  Schmerzen  (sc.  findest),  whereas  by  the  current  gram- 
mars they  are  usually  classed  as  elliptical. 

Ever  since  the  days  of  antiquity  the  determining  of  the 
occurrence  of  ellipsis  in  sentences  has  been  closely  connected  with 
the  conception  of  the  idea  expressed  by  the  word  sentence. 
Whether  we  maintain  with  the  Alexandrine  grammarian  DlONYSlOS 
THRAX  that  sentence  is  a  combination  of  words  expressing  a  com- 
plete thought,  or  with  the  German  grammarian  K.  F.  BECKER,  in 
modern  times,  that  sentence  is  a  thought  expressed  in  words,  the 
definition  of  the  conception  sentence  is  essentially  dependent  on  the 
meaning  of  thought.  But  this  word  now  generally  designates  a 
judgment,  and  if,  in  old  times,  it  also  comprised  'Vorstellungen 
und  Empfindungen'  so  as  to  correspond  to  what  the  German 
philosophy  calls  'Bewusstseinsinhalt',  it  nevertheless  generally  de- 

1  Cf.  G.  GERBER,  Die  Sprache  als  Kunst,  Bromberg  1871,  i.  489  sqq, 

2  Cf.  G.  GERBER,  op.  cit.,  i.  491. 


signaled  a  judgment,  when  used  to  define  a  sentence1.  Now, 
declarative  sentences  are  the  only  kinds  of  sentence  that  contain 
a  judgment,  and  consequently  the  only  ones  that  are  taken  into 
consideration  by  logic.  Thus  it  has  come  about  that  the  definition 
of  sentence  has  been  determined  exclusively  by  the  nature  of  the 
sentences  of  statement. 

The  principal  constituents  of  a  judgment  have  ever  from 
the  time  of  the  Aristotelian  system  of  logic  been  considered  to 
be  subject  and  predicate.  »Indem  nun»,  WUNDT  says2,  >jedes 
Urtheil  ein  Aussagesatz  ist,  ebenso  aber  jeder  eigentliche  Aussage- 
satz  logisch  als  ein  Urtheil  betrachtet  werden  kann,  lassen  sich  die 
BegrifFe  Subject  und  Pradicat  zweifellos  auch  auf  den  Aussagesatz 
iibertragen».  It  is  the  same  argument  that  already  in  antiquity 
led  to  the  logical  distinction  of  subject  and  predicate  being  con- 
verted into  a  grammatical  distinction.  Be  it  remembered,  however, 
that  WUNDT  considers  subject  and  predicate  to  be  necessary  con- 
stituents of  any  complete  declarative  sentence  and  —  no  doubt 
unjustly  —  maintains  that  in  such,  logical  subject  and  predicate 
always  coincide  with  grammatical  subject  and  predicate,  whereas 
grammar  since  antiquity  requires  that  any  sentence  must  contain 
subject  and  predicate  to  be  considered  complete.  Now,  the  sub- 
ject is  generally  expressed  by  a  noun,  and  the  predicate  by  a  verb 
in  finite  form.  The  assumption  that  a  complete  sentence  must 
contain  subject  and  predicate,  became  therefore  at  the  same  time 
an  assumption  that  it  must  contain  noun  and  verb. 

This  view  of  matters  has  led  to  important  consequences  as 
regards  the  conception  of  the  occurrence  of  ellipsis  in  sentences. 
As  subject  and  predicate  or  noun  and  verb  were  looked  upon 
as  indispensable  ingredients  in  complete  sentences,  all  sentences 
lacking  in  these  requirements  were  considered  anomalous.  This 
anomaly  was  explained  as  due  to  ellipsis.  One  assumed  an  omis- 
sion, now  of  the  subject,  now  of  the  predicate,  now  of  the  copula 
that  formerly  often  was  looked  upon  as  a  constituent  part  of  a 
judgment  and  consequently  also  of  a  sentence3.  In  this  way  it  is 
that  ellipsis  has  become  an  important  factor  in  interpreting  the 
structure  of  sentences. 

But  before  giving  examples  of  various  kinds  of  sentences, 
generally  designated  as  elliptical,  we  will  first  indicate  our  con- 

1  Cf.  WUNDT,   Volkerpsychologie  5,  Die  Sprache,  ii.  222  sqq. 

2  Cf.  Ibid.,  p.  258. 

3  Cf.  Ibid.,     p.  223. 


ception  of  the  nature  of  a  sentence.  On  the  basis  of  this  concep- 
tion we  will  briefly  examine  the  real  import  of  ellipsis  and  its 
value  as  a  means  of  interpretation. 

The  usual  definitions  of  sentence  have  of  old  been  founded 
on  a  logical  point  of  view,  and  if  they  are  meant  to  be  based  on 
grammatical  or  more  accurately  on  morphological  characteristics, 
yet  the  logical  criterion  has  always  played  a  part.  The  above- 
mentioned  definitions  of  BECKER  and  DlONYSlOS  THRAX  are  typical 
representatives  of  this  conception  of  the  essence  of  a  sentence. 
Still  in  our  days  grammarians  and  philosophers  endeavour  to  de- 
termine the  conception  of  a  sentence  from  the  same  point  of  view. 
Thus  STOUT1  says:  »The  sentence  is  a  unit  of  speech  because  it 
is  the  expression  of  a  unit  of  thought.  This  unit  of  thought 
as  distinguished  from  its  expressive  sign  is  a  judgment.*  SlG- 
WART2  maintains:  »Der  Satz  ist  der  sprachliche  Ausdruck  des 
Urtheils»,  and  SWEET3  holds:  »A  sentence  is  a  word  or  a  group 
of  words  capable  of  expressing  a  complete  thought  or  meaning. » 
As  to  these  kinds  of  definition  we  refer  to  the  criticism  to  which 
they  have  been  subjected  by  WUNDT4. 

PAUL5  seems  to  be  the  first  who  has  endeavoured  to  define 
the  sentence  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  psycho-genesis.  But, 
according  to  WUNDT,  he  has  given  a  wrong  description  of  the  psy- 
chological process  in  the  formation  of  sentences  when  he  says: 
»Der  Satz  ist  der  sprachliche  Ausdruck,  das  Symbol  dafiir,  dass 
sich  die  Verbindung  mehrerer  Vorstellungen  oder  Vorstellungs- 
gruppen  in  der  Seele  des  Sprechenden  vollzogen  hat,  und  das 
Mittel  dazu,  die  namliche  Verbindung  der  namlichen  Vorstellungen 
in  der  Seele  des  Horenden  zu  erzeugen. »  This  definition,  WUNDT  6 
says,  is  applicable  to  »jede  beliebige,  rein  mechanische  Vorstel- 
lungsassociation»,  e,  g.  the  enumeration  of  the  twelve  signs  of  the 
zodiac.  It  may  be  added  that  it  is  also  applicable  to  any  part 
of  a  sentence,  consisting  of  at  least  two  morphems,  e.  g.  the 
murder  of  Ccesar,  for  it  neglects  determining  the  kind  of  psychi- 
cal picture  that  a  sentence  is  meant  to  express. 

Also  WUNDT  wants  to  base  the  definition  of  sentence  on  a 


1  Cf.  Mind,  vol.  xvi,   1891,  p.  192. 

2  Cf.  SIGWART,  Logik,  Freiburg,   1893,  i-i  25- 

s  Cf.  SWEET,  A  New  English  Grammar,  Oxford,   1892,  p.   155. 

*  Cf.  WUNDT,  op,  cit.,  p.  222  sqq. 

6  Cf.  PAUL,  Prineipien,  etc.,  Halle,  1898,  p.   no. 

6  Cf.  WUNDT,  op.  cit.,  p.  330  sqq. 


psychological  foundation.  He,  too,  tries  to  indicate  the  psycho- 
genetic  character  of  a  sentence,  but  he  does  it  in  a  different  way. 
»Ein  Satz»,  he  says1,  »ist  der  sprachliche  Ausdruck 
fur  die  willkiirliche  Gliederung  einer  Gesammtvor- 
stellung  in  ihre  in  logische  Beziehungen  zu  einander 
gesetzten  Bestandtheile*.  The  essential  point  in  this  de- 
finition is  that  sentence  is  the  linguistic  expression  for  the  resolution 
of  what  WUNDT  has  called  the  »Gesammtvorstellung2»  into  its 
elements.  This  part  of  the  definition  has  met  with  DELBRUCKS 
approbation,  although  the  latter  adds3,  »dass  sich  unter  den 
einwortigen  Satzen,  deren  Vorhandensein  natiirlich  niemand  leug- 
net,  einige  Typen  finden,  die  von  Anfang  an  ungegliedert  gewesen 
sind».  GOMPERZ  4,  too,  looks  upon  sentence  as  a  »Zerlegung 
einer  Gesammtvorstellung  »,  consequently  as  an  analytical  process. 
It  is  maintained  by  WuNDT  that  the  »  Gesammtvorstellung*  is 
formed  only  in  the  very  moment  it  finds  expression  in  words. 
Moreover,  he  maintains  that  the  elements  of  it  which  are  not 
expressed  in  words  when  forming  the  sentence,  do  not  generally 
stand  out  clearly  in  our  consciousness:  »es  mangelt  ihnen  ebert 
jene  die  Vorstellung  momentan  in  den  Blickpunkt  des  Bewusstseins- 
hebende  Kraft,  welche  dem  gesprochenen  Wort  zukommt.  Das 
unausgesprochene  bleibt  so  meist  in  dem  unbestimmten,  simultanen 
Zusammenhang  der  Gesammtvorstellung  eingeschlossen,  ohne  sich 
deutlicher  aus  dieser  abzuheben*  5.  Therefore  it  is,  that  in  sen- 
tences where  the  'Gesammtvorstellung'  has  been  imperfectly  resolv- 
ed into  its  elements,  it  is  impossible  to  decide  with  certainty  by 
which  morphems  the  unexpressed  elements  would  have  been  repre- 
sented if  the  thought  had  been  more  accurately  split  up.  From 
this  it  follows  that  the  more  incomplete  the  process  of  resolution 
has  been,  the  more  vague  will  be  the  meaning  of  the  sentence, 
and  the  more  mental  effort  will  be  required  on  the  part  of  the 


1  Cf.  WUNDT,  op.  cit.,  p.  240. 

9  As  to  the  meaning  attributed  by  Wundt  to  this  term,  see  his  Volkerpsy- 
chohgie  \.,  Die  Sprache  ii.,  p.  243  sqq.  In  the  present  treatise  'Gesammtvorstel- 
lung', (F.  representation  totale)  has  been  rendered  by  'total  representation',  or 
simply  by  'thought',  and  G.  'Zerlegung'  ('Gliederung'),  'zerlegen',  have  been  rendered 
by  'resolution',  'resolve  (into  elements)',  'split  up'. 

3  Cf.    B.    DELBRCCK,    Grundfragen    der    Sprachforschung,  Strassburg,  1901, 
p.   141. 

4  Cf.    M.   GOMPERZ,  Zur  Psychologie  der  fogischen  Grtindthatsachen,  Leipzig 
und  Wien,  1897,  P-  43- 

3  Cf.  WUNDT,  op.  cit.,  p.  242. 


hearer  (reader)  to  understand,  z.  e.  to  reconstruct  the  thought  which 
the  sentence  is  meant  to  express. 

Thus,  if  the  formation  of  a  sentence  is  an  analytical  process, 
on  the  other  hand,  its  understanding  is  of  synthetic  nature.  The 
latter  process  is  described  by  GOMPERZ1  in  the  following  way:  »im 
Horer  ruft  jedes  dieser  Worte  (z.  e.  the  words  of  a  sentence)  eine 
entsprechende  Einzelvorstellung  hervor,  er  combiniert  diese  auf- 
einanderfolgenden  Einzelvorstellungen  zu  einer  gleichzeitigen  Ge- 
sammtvorstellung,  welche  der  des  Sprechers  wesentlich  congruent 
ist».  This  faculty  of  forming  a  total  representation  from  the  ele- 
ments of  a  sentence  is  a  psychological  fundamental  law.  It  is, 
GOMPERZ  says,  together  with  the  corresponding  analytical  process 
(z.  e.  the  formation  of  sentences)  »die  wahre  und  eigentliche  Ur- 
theils functions  When  the  analytical  process  has  been  incom- 
plete, the  hearer  (reader)  is  forced  to  draw  from  context,  localization, 
surroundings,  and  attendant  circumstances  the  necessary  materials 
for  the  synthesis,  /.  e.  the  comprehension.  This  phenomenon  is 
generally  described  as  supplementation  ('Erganzung'). 

The  essential  and  most  important  feature  of  a  sentence  is 
thus,  according  to  WuNDT,  analysis  or  resolution  of  the  thought 
it  embodies.  But  if  this  be  the  very  essence  of  a  sentence,  it 
follows  that  morphems  such  as  Thieves  I,  Fire  I,  Murder!  are  not 
sentences.  In  these  it  is  only  the  predominating  element  of  the 
thought  that  has  found  expression  as  a  representative  of  the  whole. 
WUNDT  calls  them  equivalents  of  sentences  because,  like  they  lat- 
ter, they  are  expressive  of  a  total  representation,  but  are  lacking 
in  the  analytical  criterion.  In  contradistinction  to  these  he  puts 
sentences  which  offer  a  resolution  of  the  thought,  but  not  a  com- 
plete one.  To  such  he  must  no  doubt  reckon  expressions  as 
Well  I  never!,  One,  Brighton,  single!,  the  Virgilian  Quos  ego  — /, 
etc.  For  our  purpose,  however,  it  is  quite  immaterial,  whether  or 
not  the  definition  of  sentence  should  be  made  so  as  to  embrace 
also  sentence-equivalents.  What  we  here  lay  particular  stress 
upon  is  the  point  that  the  normal  sentence  represents  a  resolution 
of  a  thought  into  its  elements,  that  there  are  sentences  in  which 
it  is  incomplete,  and  others  in  which  it  is  complete,  and  that  the 
unexpressed  elements  do  not  make  themselves  salient  in  conscious- 
ness. It  is  on  the  basis  of  this  view  that  we  will  now  examine 
the  real  import  of  ellipsis  and  with  what  justification  this  term  is 
applied  to  various  kinds  of  sentences. 

1  Cf.  GOMPERZ,  op.  cit.,  p.  43. 


In  taking  a  cursory  survey  of  the  principal  kinds  of  senten- 
ces termed  elliptical,  we  can  divide  them  into  the  following  cate- 
gories. The  sentence-equivalents  will  for  the  sake  of  convenience 
be  considered  as  sentences  with  imperfect  resolution  of  the  thought 
they  represent,  although,  strictly  speaking,  they  offer  no  resolution 
at  all. 

1.  Sentences    offering    an    imperfect   resolution,  which  may 
be    presumed  to  represent  only  incomplete  application  of  the  mo- 
des   of   resolving  thoughts  into  their  elements,  as  used  in  the  se- 
veral languages. 

2.  Sentences    offering  an  imperfect  resolution,  which  presu- 
mably are  survivals  of  primeval  types  of  sentences. 

3.  Sentences  offering  a  resolution  which,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, is  complete,  but  not  following  the  common  type. 

To  the  first  category  we  may,  as  a  rule,  assign  the  case 
when  the  outward  discourse  is  a  more  or  less  true  reflection  of 
the  inward  discourse  ('la  parole  interieure'  [EGGERJ).  The  free,  un- 
restrained manner  of  thinking  is  generally  discursive,  i.  e.  it  ope- 
rates with  the  help  of  language.  In  other  words,  we  usually 
think  by  means  of  morphems,  although  we,  sometimes,  also 
may  think  without  them.  But  it  is  by  no  means  all  the  elements 
which  constitute  a  thought  that  attain  to  distinct  consciousness. 
This  is  only  the  case  with  the  principal  elements.  The  formal 
elements  which  in  speech  or  writing  indicate  the  relation  between 
the  chief  points  in  a  thought,  do  not  stand  out  clearly  in  our  con- 
sciousness. This  may  even  be  the  case  with  whole  sentences 
which  would  serve  as  connecting  links.  In  short,  a  complete  re- 
solution of  the  thoughts  is  not  presented  by  discursive  thinking1. 
»Alle  Sprechthatigkeit  besteht  in  der  Bildung  von  Satzen»,  says 
PAUL2.  Now,  it  is  no  rare  occurrence  for  this  abrupt,  pregnant 
form  of  thinking  to  be  revealed  in  the  outward  discourse  in  a 
more  or  less  unmodified  state.  When  this  is  the  case,  sentences 
with  incomplete  resolution  spring  into  existence. 

Reflections  of  the  inward  discourse  are  chiefly  met  with  in 
emotional  speech.  The  overwhelming  emotion  does  not  leave 
time  for  a  complete  resolution  of  the  thought.  For  examples,  we 
can  apply  PAUL  words3:  »Hierher  gehoren  Ausdriicke  der  Ver- 
wunderung  oder  Entrustung  oder  des  Bedauerns,  die  nur  den  Ge- 
genstand  angeben,  tiber  den  man  sich  verwundert  oder  entriis- 

1  Cf.  G.  CEDERSCHISLD,  Ont  Svenskan  sow  Skriftsprak    Lund,  1902,  p.  50  sqq. 

2  Cf.  PAUL,  op.  cit.,  p.   no. 

3  Cf.  Ibid.,  p.  399. 


tet  oder  den  man  bedauert.  Das  Pradikat  wird  dabei  hauptsachlich 
durch  den  Gefiihlston  angedeutet.  Vgl.  Subjektsnominative  wie  die- 
ser  Kerl,  diese  Fitlle,  der  Ungliickliche  etc.»  Here  belong-  also  ex- 
pressions such  as:  Well,  I  never  I,  Of  all  the  unjust  things  I ,  Horse, 
a  horse,  a  kingdom  for  a  horse!  (Sh.)  *,  Lat.  Quos  ego  — / 

The  same  mode  of  expression  is  also  frequently  conditioned 
by  the  economic  principle  that  so  often  operates  in  language,  e.  g. 
A  glass  of  bitter!,  One,  Brighton,  single!  And  if  we  turn  to 
Dickens's  'Pickwick  Papers',  we  shall  find  it  used  for  comic  effect. 
The  adventurous  vagabond  Mr.  Jingle  does  not  take  the  trouble 
fully  to  resolve  his  thoughts,  when  pronouncing  them.  It  is  the 
inward  discourse  that  is  reflected  in  his  speech,  as  for  instance 
in  the  following  passage  (Pickwick,  i.  12). 

•» Heads,  heads,  take  care  of  your  heads»,  cried  the  loquacious 
stranger,  as  they  came  out  under  the  low  archway,  which  in  those 
days  formed  the  entrance  of  the  coach-yard.  » Terrible  place  —  dan- 
gerous work  —  other  day  —  five  children  —  mother  —  tall  lady, 
eating  sandwiches  —  forgot  the  arch  —  crash  —  knock  —  children 
look  round  —  mother 's  head  off  —  sandwich  in  her  hand  —  no  mouth 
to  put  it  in  —  head  of  a  family  off  —  shocking,  shocking.  Looking 
at  Whitehall,  Sir,  —  fine  place  —  little  window  —  somebody  else's 
head  off  there,  eh,  Sir  ?» 

In  these  and  similar  examples  we  are  obviously  in  the  pres- 
ence of  an  incomplete  resolution  of  the  thought  meant  to  be  ex- 
pressed. But  it  is  impossible  to  know  which  morphems  have  been 
omitted,  as  the  unexpressed  elements  of  thought  do  not  make 
themselves  salient  in  our  consciousness.  There  is  no  reason  to 
assume  that  they  are  survivals  of  primeval  types  of  sentences,  ex- 
cept when  we  are  concerned  with  sentence-equivalents  in  excla- 
mative  function  or  with  types  that  perhaps  should  be  interpreted 
as  attributive  sentences.  On  the  contrary,  we  may  fairly  assume 
that,  if  the  thought  had  been  more  fully  expressed,  it  would  have 
been  resolved  into  its  elements  according  to  the  principles  which 
prevail  in  the  several  languages.  This  is  at  any  rate  obvious  in 
cases  when  the  morphem  is  of  such  a  form  as  to  suggest  a  relic 
of  a  fuller  expression,  e.  g.  Well,  I  never!,  Of all  the  unjust  things !, 
Lat.  Quos  ego  — / 

Incomplete  resolution  of  the  kind  here  illustrated  is  often 
called  ellipsis.  Sometimes,  however,  it  is  designated  as  brachy- 
l°gy;  but  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  the  principles  on  which 
these  expressions  are  employed.  Furthermore,  the  term  aposiope- 

1  The  examples  are  quoted  from  KRUEGER,  Die  Atislassung  oder  Ellipse  in 
Herrig's  Archiv  vols.  cvii  (i9oi)}  cviii  (1902). 


sis  is  occasionally  used.  The  latter  is  meant  to  indicate  a  break- 
ing off  in  the  formation  of  a  sentence,  or  even  of  a  combination 
of  sentences,  an  interruption  that  is  caused  by  rhetorical  motives, 
or  by  an  overwhelming  emotion.  Examples  are  afforded  by  the 
three  last  mentioned  quotations.  But  it  is  left  undetermined 
whether  aposiopesis  is  only  a  subdivision  of  ellipsis  or  of  brachy- 
l°gy>  or  whether  it  is  to  be  coordinated  with  them.  Nor  does 
there  seem  to  be  any  line  of  demarcation  drawn  between  the  for- 
mer and  the  two  latter. 

It  is  perhaps  superfluous  to  point  out  that  the  inward  dis- 
course may  appear  in  its  outward  form  in  a  more  or  less  modified 
shape.  It  is  not  only  the  morphems  which  present  such  a  close 
resemblance  to  the  inward  discourse  as  Mr.  Jingle's  language  that 
should  be  termed  reflections  of  inward  discourse.  In  our  opinion, 
any  sentence  with  incomplete  resolution  may  be  classed  as  such 
a  reflection,  consequently  also  the  categories  of  sentences  we  are 
now  going  to  consider. 

It  is  a  matter  of  general  observation  that  a  morphem  may 
stand  in  relation  to  more  than  one  morphem,  or,  as  PAUL l  puts  it, 
there  occurs  'einmalige  Setzung  mit  mehrfacher  Beziehung'.  Such 
apokoinou-constructions  are  often  met  with,  especially  in  paratac- 
tical  combinations  of  sentences,  e.  g.  Stones  have  been  known  to 
move  and  trees  to  speak  (Sh.,  Macbeth,  Act.  Ill,  sc.  4),  Many  have 
and  others  must  sit  there  (Sh.,  Richard  II,  Act  V,  sc.  5).  The 
same  construction  is  also  very  frequently  found  in  questions  and 
answers,  for  even  the  dialogue  »muss  als  etwas  kontinuierlich  Zu- 
sammenhangendes  betrachtet  werden«  2.  If  we  ask  Who  is  singing? 
and  the  answer  is  Mary,  or  if  we  say  She  sang  beautifully  and 
some  one  asks  Who?,  then  the  words  Mary  and  who  have  the 
nature  of  sentences  through  their  close  connection  with  the  preced- 
ing morphems,  which  afford  the  necessary  material  for  their  re- 
construction into  sentences. 

For  both  these  cases  grammar  generally  employs  the  term 
ellipsis,  sometimes,  however,  also  the  term  brachylogy.  In  both 
these  cases  too,  ellipsis  is  tantamount  to  incomplete  resolution. 
It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  it  is  here  possible  to  reconstruct 
with  certainty  the  corresponding  full  expressions.  For  we  are 
here  conscious  of  which  elements  are  left  unexpressed,  and  this 
in  its  turn  is  due  to  the  circumstance  that  they  have  been  ac- 

1  Cf.  PAUL,  op.  «'/.,  p.  290. 
*  Cf.  Ibid.,  p.  291. 
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tually  embodied  in  language,  though  this  is  performed  in  connec- 
tion with  other  morphems  immediately  preceding  or  following. 

Of  a  special  kind  is  the  incomplete  resolution  originating 
when  the  speaker  does  not  master  a  language.  Here  belong,  not 
only  the  cases  when  a  person  is  expressing  himself  in  a  foreign 
language  he  does  not  command,  but  also  the  first  stages  of  chil- 
dren's speech  before  the  faculty  of  complete  resolution  has  been 
acquired.  As  illustrative  instances  of  baby-talk  we  may  take  from 
STEINTHAL1  the  following  German  examples:  »Mama  — Baba  = 
Ich  will  bei  der  Mutter  schlafen,  Papa  —  Hut— der  Vater  hat 
einen  Hut  auf,  Dat  —  Huhn  =  der  Soldat  sitzt  zu  Pferde. » 

Some,  perhaps,  will  be  disinclined  to  recognize  such  morphems 
as  sentences.  But  what  are  they  then,  and  what  becomes  then  of 
the  principle  that  all  linguistic  utterance  consists  in  sentence-for- 
mation? They  are  indisputably  sentences,  as  is  pointed  out  by 
WUNDT2  and  GOMPERZ3.  They  cannot  therefore  be  designated  as 
futile  attempts  at  framing  sentences,  but  instead  as  examples  of 
abortive  efforts  to  resolve  completely  a  thought  into  its  elements. 
Consistency  should  therefore  demand  that  they  should  be  classed 
by  grammar  as  elliptical. 

We  know  that  in  written  language  morphems  may  occur 
which  in  themselves  do  not  signify  a  sentence,  but  get  such  sig- 
nification owing  to  the  circumstances  in  which  they  appear.  This 
is  especially  the  case  with  inscriptions  and  the  language  on  tic- 
kets, signboards,  etc.  If,  for  instance,  we  read  on  a  building  Hay- 
market  Theatre,  we  infer  from  the  location  that  the  inscription 
is  equivalent  to  the  sentence  'This  house  is  the  Haymarket  Theatre', 
or  the  like.  DELBRUCK4  says  that  in  such  cases  it  is  dubious 
»ob  eine  Abbreviatur  eines  ursprunglichen  Satzes  vorliegt».  But 
they  ought  to  be  interpreted  as  representing  an  intentional  com- 
bination of  written  language  with  information  inferred  from  the 
locality.  What  has  not  been  expressed  through  the  inscription  is 
sufficiently  expressed  by  the  location  to  let  the  reader  reconstruct 
the  total  representation  intended,  with  the  same  result  as  if  it  had 
been  completely  resolved  into  separate  morphems.  When  such 
sentences  are  termed  elliptical,  ellipsis  is  again  tantamount  to  in- 
complete resolution. 


1  Cf.  STEINTHAL,  Abriss  der  Sprachwissenschaft,  i.  399 

2  Cf.  WUNDT,  op.  cit.,  p.  232. 
8  Cf.  GOMPERZ,  op.  eft.,  p.  52. 

4    Cf.    DELBRttCK,    Op.    Cl't.,    p.     142 


The  second  category  of  sentences  classed  as  elliptical  that 
we  have  distinguished,  is  the  one,  where  the  sentences  offering 
an  incomplete  resolution,  may  be  considered  as  survivals  of  older 
types  of  sentences. 

Such  exclamative  sentences  as  Fire!,  Murder!,  Thieves!,  etc. 
are  no  doubt  incomplety  resolved.  It  is  only  the  predominating 
element  of  the  thought  that  has  been  expressed,  while  the  nature 
of  a  sentence  is  lent  to  the  morphems  by  their  emotional  intona- 
tion. They  must  be  distinguished  from  sentence-equivalents  met 
with  in  dialogues  or  in  narrative  style,  where  it  is  context  and 
attending  circumstances  that  give  them  the  character  of  sentences. 
They  must  not,  like  the  latter,  be  looked  upon  as  an  incomplete 
application  of  the  modes  of  resolution  current  in  Indo-Eu- 
ropean languages.  These  rudimentary  sentences  ought  rather 
to  be  considered  to  bear  record  of  a  bygone  past.  They  are 
venerable  survivals  from  the  childhood  of  mankind,  when  the  ori- 
gin of  language  was  no  doubt  to  a  considerable  degree  condi- 
tioned by  such  exclamative  expressions.  When  they  are  designated 
as  elliptical1,  it  is  no  doubt  because  they  are  incompletely  resolved. 
But  as  ellipsis  pretends  to  be  an  historical  means  of  interpretation, 
its  use  here  conveys  the  false  idea  that  the  morphems  have  ori- 
ginated through  incomplete  application  of  the  predicative  mode  of 
moulding  sentences. 

The  third  category  of  sentences  designated  as  elliptical,  com- 
prised such  which,  comparatively  speaking,  were  accurately  split 
up,  but  deviated  from  the  common  type. 

Wundt  recognizes  two  different  principal  modes  of  splitting  up 
thoughts  into  sentences,  namely,  the  predicative  and  the  attribu- 
tive type.  By  predicative  sentences  he  means  such  as  have  been 
split  up  into  a  subject  and  a  verbal  predicate,  e.  g.  G.  Der  Blitz  leuch- 
tet,  Der  Donner  rollt,  Die  Rose  ist  roth  2.  By  attributive  sentences  he 
seems  to  designate  such  as  have  been  split  up  into  a  substantive 
and  its  attribute,  and  which  consequently  are  lacking  in  a  verbal 
predicate,  e.  g.  G.  Welche  Freudel,  Welch  eine  Wendung  durch 
Gottes  Fiignngl*  The  parsing  of  the  latter  sentence  is  given  by 
WUNDT 4  in  the  following  way:  »Ein  Subject  hat  ein  solcher  attri- 
butiver  Satz  offenbar  ebenso  gut  wie  ein  pradikativer:  die  Vor- 

1  Cf.  J.  GRIMM,  Deuts.  Gr.,  in.,  p.  306,  iv.,  p.   131   (foot-note). 

*  Cf.  WUNDT,  op.  cit.,  p.  317. 

8  Cf.  Ibid.,  p.  264. 

4  Cf.  Ibid.,  p.  266. 
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stellung,  die  hier  die  Grundlage  des  Ausdrucks  bildet,  ist  das 
vvorauf  sich  das  Attribut  bezieht.  Statt  eines  Eradicates  hat  er 
aber  ein  Attribut,  d.  h.  er  enthalt  keinen  zweiten  Begriff, 
der  von  dem  ersten  ausgesagt  werden  soil,  sondern 
statt  dessen  eine  nahere  Bestimmung,  die  zu  jenem 
hinzugefiigt  wird.  In  diesem  Sinne  ist  welch  eine  Wendung 
das  Subject,  durch  Gottes  Fiigung  das  Attribut  des  Satzes».  He 
adds:  »Die  gleichen  Verhaltnisse  ergeben  sich,  wo  immer  wir 
Gefuhlssatze  mit  rein  nominalen  Ausdrucksformen  in  ihre  Bestand- 
theile  zerlegen,  mogen  jene  nun  von  einfacher  oder  zusammenge- 
setzter  Beschaffenheit  sein.  In  der  That  ist  schon  der  obige  Satz 
nicht  von  ganz  einfacher  Structur.  Sein  Subject  welch  eine  Wen- 
dung  wiirde  fur  sich  allein  einen  vollkommen  zureichenden  Gefuhls- 
satz  bilden.  In  diesem  Falle  wiirden  wir  aber  die  Wendung  als  den 
tragenden  Subjectsbegriff,  das  zum  Ausruf  verwendete  und  durch 
den  Artikel  mit  dem  Subject  verbundene  Pronomen  welch  eine  als 
das  Attribut  zu  betrachten  haben:  diese  Pronominalverbindung 
fiigt  dem  Subject  einen  stark  gefiihlsbetonten  Hinweis  hinzu,  der 
logisch  wieder  nur  als  Attribut,  als  eine  dem  Hauptbegriff  beige- 
gebene  nahere  Bestimmung,  nicht  als  eine  pradicierende  Aussage 
liber  ihn  aufgefasst  werden  kann.  Die  dominierende  Vorstellung 
ist  aber  in  diesem  einfacheren  Satze  das  Attribut  welch  eine,  wah- 
rend  sie  in  dem  zusammengesetzteren  das  ganze  logische  Subject 
welch  eine  Wendung  \var». 

The  predicative  form  of  framing  thoughts  in  language  is  con- 
sidered by  WUNDT  to  be  indicative  of  a  high  evolution  of  thought, 
which  is  in  accordance  with  the  fact  that  this  form  chiefly  occurs 
in  highly  developed  languages1.  Again,  the  attributive  form  is 
principally  met  with  in  languages  on  a  low  scale  of  evolution,  and 
seems  therefore  to  have  priority  to  the  predicative  type.  Thus, 
in  the  Fiji  language  one  says  Heart  or  will-of-me  instead  of  I  will, 
and  in  other  Polynesian  languages  the  sentence  /  will  eat  the 
rice  is  expressed  by  The-eating-of-me-the-rice,  etc.2.  The  predi- 
cative type  is  the  prevalent  one  in  Indo-European  languages, 
but  when  in  them  such  exclamative  sentences  as  the  above-men- 
tioned are  met  with,  they  ought,  in  WUNDT'S  opinion,  to  be  looked 
upon  as  representatives  of  the  attributive  form  of  thought.  If  this 
interpretation  is  right,  it  follows  that  they  must  not  be  explained 

1  Cf.  WUNDT,  op.  cit.,  p.  328. 

*  Cf.  G.  J.  ROMANES,  Mental  Evolution  in  Man  (Origin  of  Human  Faculty) 
London,  1888,  p.  318. 
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as  elliptical,  as  is  generally  done.  For  this  would  imply  that  they 
offer  an  incomplete  application  of  the  predicative  mode  of  resolv- 
ing a  total  representation  into  its  elements. 

Such  sentences,  too,  as  G.  Lumpenhunde  die  Reiler  (Gothe), 
Lat.  omnia  praclara  rara,  are  by  WUNDT  reckoned  to  the  attribu- 
tive type.  He  maintains  that  the  copula  has  exclusively  a  formal 
function,  the  one  namely,  of  transforming  an  originally  attributive 
expression  into  a  predicative  one,  although  he  admits  that  the 
sentences  'dem  Gehalte  nach'  remain  attributive1.  But  DELBRUCK2 
points  out,  in  our  opinion  justly,  that  the  logical  relation  between 
the  parts  of  the  sentences  is  in  nowise  changed  by  adding  the 
copula.  The  only  difference,  he  says,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
relation  in  one  case  is  expressed  by  a  special  formword,  in  the 
other  by  stress  and  intonation.  He  adds3:  »Ich  wiirde  es  unter 
diesen  Umstanden  fur  praktisch  halten,  den  Ausdruck  attributiv 
dem  Falle  vorzubehalten,  wo  ein  Adjectivum  einen  Theil  der 
Benennung  eines  Gegenstandes  bildet,  z.  B.  der  griine  Baum, 
dagegen  den  Gebrauch  in  griln  der  Baum  nach  wie  vor  pradikativ 
zu  nennen.  Die  attributiven  Satze  VVundt's  wiirden  vielleicht  passend 
als  nominale  Satze  bezeichnet  werden*.  It  should  be  observed, 
however,  that  both  WUNDT  and  DELBRUCK  concur  with  LUGEBIL 
in  his  opinion  that  sentences  of  this  stamp  must  not  be  interpreted 
as  elliptical  because  of  their  want  of  the  copula,  but  instead  as 
survivals  of  an  ancient  type  of  sentence  lacking  in  a  verb.  For,  as 
they  justly  affirm,  the  formal  function  of  the  copula  has  grad- 
ually been  developed  out  of  a  'Verbum  mit  anschaulicher  Bedeu- 
tung'4.  Consequently  we  have  to  do  with  an  additional  example 
of  a  wrong  use  of  ellipsis  as  a  means  of  interpretation.  And  this 
wrong  use  arises  once  more  from  the  aprioristic  view  that  the 
predicative  form  of  thought  is  the  original  and  only  one,  which  is 
tantamount  to  the  opinion  that  noun  and  verb  are  indispensable 
constituents  of  any  complete  sentence. 

It  seems  as  if  WUNDT  were  inclined  to  recognize  as  attributive 
only  such  sentences,  consisting  of  a  morphem  determined  by  an 
attribute,  which  are  of  emotional  nature  ('Gefiihlssatze').  But  it  is 
questionable  whether  consistency  should  not  require  us  also  to 


1  Cf.  WUNDT,  op,  cit.,  p.  260. 

*  Cf.  B.  DELBRUCK,  Grundfragen  der  Sprachforschung,  Strassburg,  1901,  p.  149. 
8  Cf.  LUGEBIL  in  Archiv  fur  slav.  Philologie,  herausgegeben  von  Jagic,  Berlin, 

1888,  vol.  viii.,  p.  36. 

*  Cf.  B.  DELBRUCK,  op.  cit.,  p.  148. 


consider  as  attributive  such  reflexes  of  the  inward  discourse  quoted 
above,  as  terrible  place  —  dangerous  work  —  fine  place  —  little 
window,  where  no  emotional  element  is  at  hand.  If  so,  this 
would  involve  that  the  inward  discourse  has  adopted  the  attribu- 
tive form  of  thought  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  the  outward. 

Although  sentences  in  Indo-European  languages  may  mostly 
be  classed  under  the  two  modes  of  splitting  up  thoughts  into 
words  established  by  WUNDT,  there  seems,  however,  to  remain  a 
residuum  of  sentences  which  cannot  justly  be  assigned  to  either 
of  them.  Such  sentences  are  not  seldom  met  with  in  proverbs,  e.  g. 
Nothing  venture,  nothing  have;  Great  cry  but  little  wool.  Also 
here  ellipsis  is  used  as  a  means  of  interpretation.  GRIMM  *  says : 
»ellipsen  finden  sich  zuerst  im  sprichwort»,  and  as  illustrative 
examples  he  gives :  ein  mann  ein  wort;  frisch  begonnen  halb  ge- 
wonnen;  wie  der  herr  so  der  knecht,  etc.  We  must  bear  in  mind, 
however,  that,  when  these  sentences  are  classed  by  grammar  as 
elliptical,  this  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  they  are  an  incomplete 
application  of  the  predicative  form  of  thought.  GRIMM  assumes 
here  omission  of  the  copula.  But  apart  from  this  assumption  not 
being  historically  justified,  the  insertion  of  the  copula  is  impossible 
from  a  semological  point  of  view.  For,  as  KERN  2  truly  says  about 
such  a  sentence  as  ein  mann  ein  wort:  »Den  letzten  Ausdruck 
wenigstens  konnte  ich  mir  kaum  anders  zu  einem  vollstandigen  Satz 
mit  finitem  Verbum  erganzen,  als  wenn  ich  ihn  in  die  Form 
brachte:  »was  ein  Mann  sagt,  ist  stets  ein  Wort»,  wobei  dann  na- 
tiirlich  sowohl  Mann  wie  Wort  in  pragnantem  Sinn  zu  verstehen 
ware.  Andere  wiirden  vielleicht  andere  Erganzungen  statuieren 
und  mit  demselben  Rechte.  Aber  gerade  daraus  wiirde  eben  klar 
werden,  dass  dem  Ausdruck  kein  urspriinglicher  Satz  im  gewohn- 
lichen  Sinne  des  Wortes  zu  Grunde  liegt».  The  only  possible 
inference  to  be  drawn,  therefore,  seems  to  be  that  these  and  similar 
sentences  have  not  been  moulded  on  the  predicative  type,  nor 
apparently  on  the  attributive  type  of  thought.  For  what  is  it  that 
justifies  grammar  in  proclaiming  the  principle  —  laid  as  basis  for 
its  definition  of  sentences  and  for  its  conception  of  the  occurrence 
of  the  ellipsis  in  them  —  to  wit,  the  principle  that  any  complete 
resolution  of  a  total  representation  into  words  must  necessarily 


1  Cf.  J.  GRIMM,  Dents.  Gram.,   1837,  iv.,  p.  131. 

*  Cf.  F.  KERN,  Die  Deutsche  Satzlehre,  Berlin,  1888,  p.  27. 


give  as  result  a  morphem  with  a  subject  and  a  predicate?  SAYCE1 
is  certainly  right  when  he  says :  >the  division  of  the  sentence  into 
two  parts,  the  subject  and  the  predicate,  is  a  mere  accident;  it  is 
not  known  to  the  polysynthetic  languages  of  America,  which 
herein  reflect  the  condition  of  primeval  speech  ...  So  far  as  the 
act  of  thought  is  concerned,  subject  and  predicate  are  one  and 
the  same,  and  there  are  many  languages  in  which  they  are  so 
treated*.  He  adds,  »Had  Aristotle  been  a  Mexican,  his  system 
of  logic  would  have  assumed  a  totally  different  form>.  We  have 
consequently  to  state  another  case  where  the  use  of  ellipsis  as  a 
means  of  interpretation  is  not  justified  by  the  actual  state  of  things. 
Since  thoughts  in  Indo-European  languages  are  generally 
resolved  into  their  elements  on  the  predicative  principle,  one  is 
easily  tempted  to  look  upon  this  mode  of  resolution  as  the  origi- 
nal one  and  to  explain  other  modes  as  secondary  developments 
of  the  latter  arising  through  ellipsis,  i.  e.  through  incomplete  re- 
solution. There  are,  however,  also  morphems,  which  are  sometimes 
explained  as  elliptical  sentences,  without  it  being  possible  to  find 
in  them  any  justification  for  classing  them  as  either  elliptical  or 
as  sentences.  It  often  occurs  that  the  expression  for  the  predo- 
minating element  in  a  total  representation  is  placed  first  in  a  sen- 
tence, and  subsequently  repeated  by  means  of  a  pronoun.  The 
morphem  thus  placed,  is  by  K.  F.  BECKER2  termed  an  elliptical 
sentence.  As  examples  he  adduces,  e.  g.:  Die  Tugend,  sie  ist  kein 
leerer  Schall  (Schiller),  Diese  Staatskunst,  wie  verwiinsch?  ich  sie! 
(Schiller),  Im  Ganzen,  da  sitzt  die  Macht  (Schiller).  It  goes  without 
saying  that  this  interpretation  is  entirely  destitute  of  any  foundation, 
and  that  the  conception  of  the  occurrence  of  incomplete  resolution 
has  here  been  carried  to  the  point  of  absurdity.  With  more 
justification  the  sentence  pronouns  ja,  nein,  are  classed  by  BECKER 
as  elliptical.  In  their  present  meaning,  it  is  true,  these  words  are 
pronominal,  and  are  consequently  no  more  entitled  to  be  called 
elliptical  than  pronouns  in  general.  But  historically  they  have 
taken  their  rise  from  sentences  offering  incomplete  resolution. 
PAUL  says3:  »Schon  in  der  altesten  Zeit  steht^Vz  auch  fur  sich 
als  Antwort  auf  eine  Frage,  und  diese  Funktion  erscheint  uns  jetzt 
als  die  eigentlich  normale  des  Wortes.  Urspriinglich  war  dieses 

1  Cf.  SAYCE,  Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Language,  vol.  ii.  229. 

2  Cf.    K.  F.    BECKER,    Schulgrammatik  der  dtutschen  Sprache,  Frankfurt  am 
Main,   1863,  p.  371. 

8  Cf.  H.  PAUL,  Deutsches   Worterbuch,  Halle,  1897,  s.  v.  ja. 
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ja  auch  nur  die  Bekraftigung  eines  aus  dem  Inhalte  der  Frage  zu 
entnehmenden  Satzes,  vgl.  die  Verwendung  von  freilich,  dock  u. 
a.  Es  ist  daher  ja  auch  noch  mit  Teilen  eines  solchen  Satzes 
verbunden.  Im  Mhd.  war  es  iiblich  ein  Subjektspron.  neben  ja 
zu  setzen  (ja  ich,  ja  er),  ein  Gebrauch,  der  bis  in  das  16.  Jahrh. 
reicht*  In  connection  with  this  DELBRtiCK1  says:  »Demnach  kann 
man  sagen,  dass  ja  ein  verdichteter  Satz  ist,  der  aber  seinen  In- 
halt  einem  vorhergehenden  Satze  entnimmt.  Ebenso  steht  es  mit 
nein,  das  etymologisch  nicht  eins  bedeutet  und  also,  wie  Paul  be- 
merkt,  urspriinglich  als  Antwort  auf  Satze  wie  sind  die  Rader  fer- 
tig?  hast  du  die  Rader?  gedient  haben  muss.»  Sentence  pronouns 
in  other  Indo-European  languages  have  the  same  origin.  Thus 
F.  out  derives  from  OF.  o'il  <  Lat.  hoc  ille,  OF  oje  from  Lat. 
hoc  ego,  and  F.  nenni  from  OF.  nenil  <  Lat.  non  ille.  The 
English  yes  is  a  continuation  of  the  OE.  particle  yese,  in  which 
is  hidden  a  compound  made  up  of  the  OE.  particle  %ed  (=  OSax. 
OHG.  ja}  and  the  demonstrative  adverb  swd,  and  signified  properly 
'yea  so'. 

We  have  hitherto  considered  the  conception  of  the  elliptical 
phenomenon  only  as  far  as  simple  sentences  are  concerned.  But 
a  thought  that,  if  expressed  in  full,  would  be  rendered  by  a  com- 
bination of  sentences,  may  have  been  incompletely  split  up,  inas- 
much as  a  whole  sentence  has  been  omitted.  This  is  especially 
evident  in  many  cases  when  a  dependent  sentence  has  the  func- 
tion of  an  independent  one.  PAUL2  says:  »Sie  (/'.  e.  dependent 
sentences  used  as  independent  ones)  sind  urspriinglich  entweder 
psychologische  Subjekte  oder  Pradikate,  wozu  der  korrespondierende 
Satzteil  aus  der  Situation  verstanden  wird,  konnen  aber  durch 
usuelle  Verwendung  allma'hlich  den  Character  von  selbstandigen 
Hauptsatzen  erlangen.  Ursprungliche  Subjekte  sind  wie  die  oben 
angefuhrten  Ausdriicke  der  Verwunderung  und  des  Bedauerns 
auch  solche,  die  mit  der  konjunktion  dass  eingefuhrt  werden :  dass 
du  gar  nicht  miide  wirst!  dass  mir  das  begegnen  muss!  dass  dir 
auch  so  wenig  zu  helfen  ist!  Ferner  Bedingungssatze  als  Drohungen : 
wenn  er  mir  in  den  Wurf  kommt  — ,  ertappe  ich  ihn  nur  — ; 
lat.  verbum  si  adderis  (Terenz).  Bedingungssatze  als  Wunschsatze: 
ware  ich  erst  da!  wenn  er  dock  kame!  Bedingungssatze,  fur  die 
man  keinen  Nachsatz  zu  finden  weiss:  wenn  du  noch  nicht  iiber- 
zeugt  bist;  wenn  er  aber  nicht  kommt;  lat.  si  quidem  istuc  im~ 

1  Cf.  DELBRCCK,  op.  cit.,  p.   142. 

8  Cf.  PAUL,  Principien,  etc.,  1898,  p.  299  sqq. 
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pune  habtieris  (Terenz) Urspriingliche  Pradikate  oder  nach 

der  grammatischen  Form  Objekte  sind  Wunsch-  und  Aufforderungs- 
satze,  mit  dass  eingeleitet:  dass  ich  dock  dabei  sein  konnte;  mhd. 
daz  si  schiere  got  gehcene:  franz.  que  faille  a  son  secours  ou  que 
je  meure;  it.  che  tu  sia  maledetto  und  in  alien  romanischen  Spra- 
chen.»  Also  this  kind  of  incomplete  resolution  is  by  grammar 
usually  termed  ellipsis  (sometimes  aposiopesis). 

It  is  superfluous  to  adduce  any  further  examples  supposed 
by  grammar  to  illustrate  the  elliptical  phenomenon  as  far  as  sen- 
tences are  concerned.  From  the  examples  given  we  feel  justified  in 
drawing  the  conclusion  that  we  have  made  clear  the  basis  on  which 
the  idea  of  ellipsis  in  sentences  is  founded.  This  basis,  then,  is  the  de- 
gree of  completeness  in  the  resolution  of  a  thought  into  its  elements. 
Whenever  a  sentence  is  supposed  to  represent  an  incompleteness  in 
the  splitting  up  of  the  thought  it  is  meant  to  express,  there  is  a  ge- 
neral tendency  to  designate  it  as  elliptical.  Therefore  ellipsis  may 
be  looked  upon  as  signifying  incomplete  resolution.  But,  as  poin- 
ted out,  the  conception  of  the  occurrence  of  such  incompleteness 
has  been  determined  by  the  prevalence  of  the  predicative  mode 
of  expressing  thoughts  in  Indo-European  languages.  For  this 
fact  has  led  to  the  assumption  that  the  predicative  type  is  the 
original  one,  and  that  sentences  moulded  on  another  type  are  se- 
condary developments  originating  through  incomplete  resolution, 
z.  e.  ellipsis.  But  this  view  of  matters,  on  the  other  hand,  is  in  rea- 
lity tantamount  to  saying  that  all  complete  sentences  must  have 
a  subject  and  a  predicate  (or  a  noun  and  a  verb),  as  these  are 
the  constitutive  parts  of  the  predicative  sentence,  and  furthermore 
that  any  sentence  lacking  in  these  requirements,  offers  an  in- 
complete resolution,  and  consequently  is  elliptical. 

We  have  tried  to  show  that  this  conception  is  not  justified, 
inasmuch  as  total  representations  are  not  always  resolved  into 
predicative  sentences,  but  may  also  be  split  up  on  other  princip- 
les. We  have  put  forward  that  sentences  with  imperfect  resolu- 
tion must  not  always  be  considered  as  an  incomplete  application 
of  the  predicative  type  of  resolution.  In  short,  we  have  found 
that  ellipsis,  as  far  as  sentences  go,  is  in  many  cases  falsely  used 
as  a  means  of  interpretation.  Lastly,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  limits  of  the  notion  of  ellipsis  have  not  yet  been  fixed, 
so  that  different  grammarians  assign  the  same  phenomenon,  now 
to  ellipsis,  now  to  brachylogy,  now  to  aposiopesis.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances it  is  obvious  that  the  term  ellipsis  is  useless  as  a  means 

Sv.ndtn,  K.  F.  a 
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of  interpretation  as  long  as  its  import  has  not  been  distinctly  de- 
termined. 

The  domain  of  ellipsis  is,  however,  not  restricted  only  to 
sentences  or  their  combinations.  The  occurrence  of  this  phenome- 
non is  also  recognized  in  morphems  which  generally  constitute 
only  elements  of  sentences.  Which  point  of  view  in  this  case  lies 
as  basis  for  the  conception  of  ellipsis?  Before  answering  this 
question,  let  us  take  a  review  of  some  typical  morphems  which 
with  more  or  less  consistency  are  commonly  classed  as  elliptical. 

Substantivizing  of  adjectives  is  often  designated  as  an  ellip- 
tical process.  This  is  not  only  the  case  when  the  adjective  in 
substantival  function  may  justly  be  considered  as  an  historical  ab- 
breviation of  a  certain,  more  or  less  stereotyped,  morphem  consti- 
tuted by  an  adjective  and  a  substantive,  e.  g.  penal  <  penal  ser- 
vitude, hard  <  hard  labour.  It  is  commonly  also  the  case  when  the 
adjective  represents  at  once  a  quality,  as  well  as  a  substance, 
and  especially  so,  when  this  complex  idea  usually,  or  often,  or 
even  merely  occasionally,  is  fully  expressed  in  language  by  a  free 
syntactical  combination  consisting  of  an  adjectival  attribute  and 
its  substantive.  It  will,  however,  be  remembered  that,  apart  from 
cases  of  'apokoinou',  we  cannot,  as  a  rule,  with  certainty  decide 
which  morphological  expression  the  substance  that  is  represented 
by  the  adjective  would  have  got  if  the  idea  had  been  fully  re- 
solved into  its  elements.  Thus  we  are  here  in  face  of  an  incom- 
plete resolution  of  the  idea  of  which  the  adjective  is  expressive. 
Take  such  examples  as  the  following:  You  silly!  of  course  not! 
(Ouida,  Puck,  i.  124);  And  so  my  good  and  pretty,  you  were 
married  .  .  (Dickens,  Mut.  Friend,  p.  395).  The  substance  repre- 
sented by  the  adjectives  silly,  good  and  pretty  has  not  here  got  a 
special  expression.  But  it  is  clear  from  the  context  that  the  sub- 
stance has  to  do  with  a  person.  But  which  personal  appellative 
would  have  appeared  if  the  idea  had  been  fully  resolved  into 
words,  it  is  impossible  to  state.  And  if  we  consider  such  a  sub- 
stantival adjective  as  empty,  signifying  an  empty  truck,  or  wagon, 
or  box,  or  cask,  etc.  which  have  contained  goods,  then  context  and 
attending  circumstances,  it  is  true,  may  particularize  which  sub- 
stance is  meant,  but,  not  always  to  such  a  degree  that  we  can 
with  absolute  certainty  determine  by  which  morphem  it  would 
have  been  indicated  in  a  complete  resolution  of  the  idea.  Thus, 
also  here  WUNDT'S  assertion  proves  true  that  the  elements  of  a 


thought,  which  are  not  expressed  in  language,  do  not  stand  out  clearly 
in  our  consciousness.  Even  such  substantivized  adjectives  as  so- 
ciable (a  four-wheeled  open  pleasure-carriage  with  seats  facing),  or 
sulky  (a  light  too-wheeled  one-horse  vehicle  seating  but  one  per- 
son), are  no  doubt  by  many  looked  upon  as  elliptical,  since  they 
unmistakably  present  an  incomplete  resolution  of  the  idea  they  ex- 
press. But  in  this  case  we  are  concerned  with  neologisms  for  which 
a  corresponding  fuller  expression  is  not  usual.  For  the  substance 
'vehicle'  that  these  adjectives  signify,  does  not  belong  to  their 
sphere  of  attribution.  (One  does  not  say  a  sulky  or  a  sociable 
carriage).  It  is  merely  an  element  of  the  idea  of  such  carriages 
that  has  been  expressed  as  a  denomination  for  the  whole  idea. 

The  English  language  has  a  fairly  extensive  power  of  using 
its  substantives  as  verbs.  To  take  a  few  examples:  to  burke,  to 
smother  to  death  (as  the  murderer  Burke  did  with  his  victims, 
whom  he  sold  for  dissection),  (St.  Die.);  to  cap1,  to  raise  or  take 
off  the  cap,  to  greet;  to  dog,  to  follow  as  a  dog  or  with  a  dog 
(St.  Die.);  to  knife2,  to  cut  or  stab  with  a  knife;  to  pen,  to  write 
with  or  as  with  a  pen,  to  commit  to  writing  (St.  Die.).  The 
historical  cause  of  this  phenomenon,  says  TEGNE"RS,  lies  in  the 
fact  that,  through  the  dropping  of  desinences,  a  number  of  sub- 
stantives and  verbs  came  to  get  the  same  form  and  thus  to  con- 
stitute analogical  patterns  for  the  transformation  of  substantives 
into  verbs,  or  vice  versa.  Also  in  such  verbalized  substantives  one 
is  inclined  to  assume  ellipsis  since  they  present  an  incomplete  reso- 
lution of  the  idea  they  express.  But  be  it  noticed  that  also  here 
we  cannot  determine  what  has  been  omitted  and  that  conse- 
quently the  unexpressed  elements  of  the  idea  remain  obscure 
in  our  consciousness.  Only  in  the  case  when  a  verb  forms 
with  a  substantive  a  stereotyped  morphem,  and  the  substantive 
is  used  alone  to  express  the  same  idea,  we  can,  owing  to  the 
close  syntactical  association,  determine  that  it  is  exactly  such  and  such 
a  verb  that  has  been  omitted.  An  example  is  offered  by  to  fancy*', 

1  1887,  BEE  BEE,  Life  of  an  Undergraduate,  p.   no.     "Oh,  don't  you  know? 
down    below,    in  that  passage",  began  the  fourth  speaker,  "when  a  tutor  passed  in. 
They  capped  him  ..." 

2  1893.     Q.    COUCH,    Dead   Man's    Rock,    273.     "Take    my  life  as  you  took 
my    friend    Tom    Loveday's    life    —    Tom  whom  you  knifed  in  the  dark,  mistaking 
him  for  me." 

3  Cf.  E.  TEGNER,  Sprdkets  tnakt  ofver  tanken,  Stockholm,  1880,  p.  55. 

4  1873.     CH.    READE,    Autobiography  of  a    Thief,  etc.,  220.     She  sometimes 
answered  in  English  words :  she  was  very  pretty  and  very  interesting  and  I  fancied 
her.     When  a  man  is  in  love  he  can  hardly  see  difficulties. 


when  used  instead  of  the  stereotyped  to  take  a  fancy  to.  —  It  is 
no  rare  occurrence  that  even  prepositions  or  adverbs  occasionally 
may  get  the  function  of  a  verb.  Examples  of  this  kind  are  to 
over2,  to  jump  over;  to  up*,  to  start  or  rush  up;  to  down*,  to 
knock  down,  or  to  come,  go,  sit,  kneel,  lie  down  (cf.  N.  E. 
D.) ;  to  off*,  to  be  off,  to  run  off,  hasten  off,  etc.  It  is  true  that 
here  the  preposition  or  the  adverb  forms  with  the  various  verbs 
they  are  combined  with,  a  more  or  less  stereotyped  morphem. 
Therefore,  when  the  former  are  used  alone  to  signify  the  whole 
stereotyped  morphem,  the  possibility  of  this  function  is  essentially 
conditioned  by  the  syntactical  association  between  the  preposition 
(or  adverb)  and  the  verb.  But,  nevertheless,  it  is  generally  impos- 
sible to  decide  which  verb  has  been  omitted.  For  the  preposi- 
tion or  the  adverb  can  combine  with  several  verbs  of  much 
the  same  meaning.  When  such  verbalized  words  are  termed  ellip- 
tical (Cf.  N.  E.  D.  s.  v.  down),  ellipsis  is  evidently  again  equiva- 
lent to  incomplete  resolution  of  the  idea  meant  to  be  expressed. 
There  is  a  category  of  words  that  have  been  termed  m  e  d  i  ae 
voces  because  they  are  words  of  neutral  signification  and  of  such 
a  neutral  signification  as  affords  the  possibility  of  changes  of  sense 
in  opposite  directions.  As  an  illustrative  example  the  English 
adjective  famous  is  quoted  by  NYROP5.  He  points  out  that  this 
word  is  now  used  only  in  a  good  sense,  but  that  it  formerly  had 
neutral  signification  so  as  to  be  able  to  be  equally  combined  with 
words  of  a  good,  or  a  bad  sense,  e.  g.  a  famous  malefactor.  In  this 
particular  word  there  is  no  occassion  for  assuming  an  incomplete 
resolution,  and  consequently  not  for  assuming  ellipsis.  But  when 
this  is  the  case,  'mediae  voces'  are  often  assigned  to  the  elliptical 


1  1837.  DICKENS,  Pickwick,  402.  You've  been  stopping  to  over  all  the  posts 
in  Bristol.  Cf.  Taalstudie,  iv.  214. 

*  1852.    M.   H.  BARKER,  Nights  at  Sea,  21.    So  I  ups  and  tells  him  a  piece 
o'  my  mind  .  .  . 

1902.    Ally  Sloper's  H. — H.,  Juli  5.     324|a. 

Our  good  Queen  ups  and  says,  says  she 
Unto  her  king  and  "hub"  ,  .  . 

8  1902.  Pick-Me-Up,  June  14,  171)1.  In  this  way,  even  after  you  had  downed 
your  man  you  couldn't  reap  the  fruits  of  victory,  .  .  .  1902.  Ally  Sloper's  If — .//., 
June  21,  soils.  Mike  couldn't  stand  it  any  longer,  and  suddenly  flew  at  the  guv'nor 
and  downed  him  on  the  stone  floor. 

*  1902.  Ally  Sloper's  H. — H.,  June  21,  294J2.  And  the  Robber  Chieftain  offed. 
5  Cf.  K.  NYROP,  Or  denes  Lif,  K0benhavn,   1901,  p.  62  sqq. 
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phenomenon.  Thus  KRUEGER1  gives  this  classification  for  examples 
such  as  the  following:  Why,  there's  a  fellow!  (sc.  nice,  or  a  rela- 
tive clause);  to  tell  tales  (sc.  false},  to  be  out  of  temper  (sc.  good}; 
to  be  in  a  temper  (sc.  bad},  to  call  one  names  (sc.  bad],  etc.  The 
words  given  by  KRUEGER  by  way  of  supplementation,  are  by  no 
means  the  only  ones  that  may  be  suggested.  As  pointed  out,  we  are 
here  in  face  of  incomplete  resolutions  of  the  ideas  meant  to  be 
expressed,  whereby  voice-inflection,  context,  or  situation  act  as 
substitutes  for  the  unexpressed  elements.  But  which  morphologi- 
cal expression  this  element  would  have  got  in  case  of  a  perfect 
resolution  cannot  be  determined.  Let  us  emphasize  once  more 
that,  as  a  rule,  only  when  an  idea  is  expressed  by  a  stereotyped 
morphem  and  when  one  of  the  elements  of  the  latter  is  used  in- 
stead of  the  whole,  we  can  decide  what  has  been  omitted,  thanks 
to  the  associative  power  of  syntactical  contiguity.  Therefore,  when 
we  meet  with  the  phrase  to  use  language  instead  of  to  use  bad 
language,  a  stereotyped  expression  in  police  regulations  for  parks 
and  public  places,  we  are  justified  in  calling  the  former  an  abbre- 
viation of  the  latter. 

It  often  happens  that  the  expression  for  a  part  or  a  charac- 
teristic is  used  to  designate  the  whole  to  which  this  part  or  this 
characteristic  belongs.  We  meet  with  this  phenomenon  in  all  Indo- 
European  languages  in  so  called  possessive  or  bahuvrihi- 
compounds,  e.g.  Skr.  nagna-padas,  Gr.  yvfivo-novq,  Lat.  nudi- 
pes,  Fr.  nu-pieds,  G.  bar-fuss,  Bar-fiissele.  These  do  not  mean  the 
naked  foot,  but  a  person  with  such  a  foot2.  The  same  pheno- 
menon appears  in  simple  words,  e.  g.  MnE.  buttons,  a  boy  in  atten- 
dance; boots,  a  servant  at  an  inn  or  hotel  who  blacks  boots  and 
does  minor  offices  for  guests;  stripes*  for  a  tiger.  It  is  obvious 
that  in  all  these  examples  we  are  concerned  with  an  incomplete 
resolution  of  an  idea.  And  yet,  they  are,  as  a  rule,  not  termed 
elliptical,  probably  because  corresponding  fuller  expressions  are 
not  used.  TEGN^R  calls  them  'born  ellipses',  thereby  indicating 
that  they  offer  an  incomplete  resolution  of  the  idea  they  repre- 

1  Cf.  G.  KRUEGER,  Die  Auslassung  oder  Ellipse  in  HERRIG'S  Archiv,  vol.  cviii 
(1902),  p.   1 08. 

2  Cf.    E.    TEGNJER,    Elliptiska  Ord  in  Forhandlingtr  paa  del  andet  Nordiske 
Filologmede,  Kristiania,   1883,  p.  52. 

3  1902.     Pall  Mall  Gazette,    Sept.    24,    23.     A    tiger   escaped  from  a  native 
show,  and  ultimately  took  refuge  under  the  billiard  table  of  a  local  hotel.  .  .       Stri- 
pes remained  in  possesion  all  the  night  long,  no  doubt  knocking  the  balls  about  by 
himself,  until  a  man  with  a  gun  succeeded  in  putting  him  down  next  morning. 
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sent,  but  that  the  incompleteness  has  not  originated  on  the  basis  ot 
fuller  expressions,  but  has  been  coined  directly  for  a  specific  de- 
signation. He  admits,  however,  that  they  should  more  correctly 
be  classed  as  metonomy. 

We  are  in  reality  in  face  of  the  same  phenomenon  when  a 
person  is  designated  by  the  article  he  is  dealing  in.  Thus  MAY- 
HEW  l  tells  us :  'I  may  here  observe,  that  I  found  it  common  enough 
among  these  street-sellers  to  describe  themselves  and  their  frater- 
nity not  by  their  names  or  callings,  but  by  the  article  in  which 
they  deal.  This  is  sometimes  ludicrous  enough:  »Is  the  man 
you're  asking  about  a  pickled  whelk,  Sir?»  was  said  to  me.  In 
answer  to  another  inquiry,  I  was  told,  »Oh,  Yes,  I  know  him  — 
he's  a  sweet-stuff* . 

On  the  other  hand  it  may  happen  that  objects  are  designa- 
ted from  persons  who  stand  in  some  relation  to  them.  Thus  vic- 
toria* is  the  name  of  a  carriage,  introduced  in  the  year  which 
witnessed  the  coronation  of  Queen  Victoria.  The  favourite  con- 
veyance of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  afterwards  William  IV,  has 
given  rise  to  the  name  clarence  as  a  name  for  a  sort  of  carriage. 
Another  vehicle  invented  in  1839  was  termed  brougham  after 
Lord  Brougham,  the  statesman  who  was  the  first  to  permanently 
adopt  this  species  of  vehicle.  Hansom,  a  two-wheeled  one-horse 
cab,  has  been  named  from  the  inventor.  In  the  same  way  articles 
of  dress  are  often  named  from  persons.  Benjamin  signifies  a  style 
of  overcoat  once  fashionable  (<  Benjamin,  the  tailor).  Spencer 
means  an  overcoat  shorter  than  the  undercoat,  worn  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  igth  century  and  designed  by  the  third  Earl  of 
Spencer.  Mackintosh,  a  water-proof  garment,  has  got  the  name  from 
the  inventor.  —  Artificial  and  natural  objects  are  often  named 
from  their  local  origin.  Such  is  the  case  with  several  of  the  tex- 
tile fabrics.  As  examples:  nankeen,  from  Nankin  in  China;  calico,  from 
Calicut  on  the  Malabar  coast ;  cashmere,  from  the  name  of  a  king- 
dom in  the  Western  Himalayas;  cambric,  from  Flemish  Kamerijk, 
city  in  French  Flanders;  holland,  from  the  Netherlands;  worsted, 
sort  of  woollen  yarn,  from  Worstead,  the  name  of  a  village  in 
Norfolk.  Similar  examples  are  the  following  names  designating 
other  objects  than  textile  fabrics:  china,  porcelaine  or  porcelaine- 
ware  (so  called  because  originally  brought  from  China  in  the  1 6th 


1  Cf.  MAYHEW,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,   1851,  i.,   158. 

2  For    this    and    the  following  examples,  see  St.  D.,  N.  E.  D.,  and  also  LEO- 
POLD  WAGNER,  Names  and  their  Meaning,  London,   1892. 
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century);  hollands,  spirit  flavoured  with  juniper,  especially  that 
made  in  Holland;  St.  Bernard,  a  dog  of  a  breed  cultivated  in  St. 
Bernard ;  Newfoundland,  one  of  a  breed  of  large  dogs  that  originated 
in  Newfoundland,  etc. 

In  several  of  these  examples  the  association  between  the 
name  and  the  idea  it  signifies,  has  been  direct,  or,  in  other  words, 
they  have  not  originated  on  the  basis  of  fuller  expressions.  Al- 
though they  offer  an  incomplete  resolution  of  the  idea  they  repre- 
sent, they  are  not  commonly  termed  elliptical  unless  a  correspond- 
ing fuller  expression  also  occurs1.  We  are,  however,  in  such 
cases  not  always  justified  in  looking  upon  the  shorter  expression 
as  an  abbreviation  of  the  fuller.  Take,  for  instance,  such  parallels 
as,  on  the  one  hand,  gladstone,  hansom,  and  on  the  other  gladstone- 
bag,  hansom-cab.  Ever  since  the  time  (in  the  last  century)  when 
the  ideas  originated  which  these  morphems  express,  the  shorter 
and  the  longer  form  are  recorded  by  the  side  of  each  other.  No- 
body can  deny  that  the  association  between  the  personal  names 
Gladstone,  Hansom  and  the  ideas  they  have  subsequently  come  to 
designate,  can  have  been  direct,  just  as  well  as  in  the  cases  of 
victoria,  clarence,  benjamin,  spencer,  etc.  where  fuller  forms  never 
have  been  usual.  When  context  and  attending  circumstances  lent 
assistance  to  the  comprehension,  gladstone  and  hansom  were  used 
alone  as  transferred  appellations  without  any  explanatory  addition. 
When  such  was  not  the  case,  one  added  the  genus  proximum  of 
the  notions  they  were  meant  to  indicate,  and  thus  originated  the 
forms  gladstone-bag  and  hansom-cab.  Such  explanatory  additions 
may  also  occur  in  words  already  in  current  use.  The  adjective 
that  now  only  has  the  form  lukewarm  appeared  formerly  only 
under  the  form  hike.  Instead  of  the  older  jolly  we  now  meet  with 
jolly-boat  and  instead  of  shay  we  may  come  across  shay-cart*. 
In  Shakspere  we  find,  on  the  one  hand,  spital,  sandals,  turtle,  and, 
on  the  other,  the  secondary  forms  spital-house,  sandal-shoon,  and 
turtle-dove.  Thus  it  is  not  always  true  that  a  shorter  expression 
takes  its  rise  from  a  synonymous  fuller  expression  of  which  it  con- 
stitutes a  part.  In  short,  in  the  cases  of  gladstone,  hansom,  we 
are  no  doubt  entitled  to  assume  that,  as  there  is  no  chronologi- 
cal difference  between  them,  they  have  originated  indepedently 
under  different  conditions.  Only  if  an  historical  examination  should 

1  Thus    KRUEGER    (HERRIG'S  Archiv,  cviii.,  1902,  p.  371)  considers  gladstone 
to  be  an  ellipsis  of  gladstone-bag. 

2  Cf.  DICKENS,  Pickwick,  i.  401. 
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prove  that  the  fuller  expression  has  priority  to  a  corresponding- 
shorter  morphem,  we  have  a  right  to  look  upon  the  short  form 
as  an  abbreviation  of  the  longer.  Several  of  the  examples  of 
transferred  appellations  given  above,  will  perhaps  on  closer  exa- 
mination turn  out  to  be  secondary  developments  of  fuller  mor- 
phems.  Thus,  for  instance,  Newfoundland  and  St.  Bernard  seem 
to  have  originated  later  than  the  fuller  Newfoundland  dog,  St. 
Bernard  dog,  and  must  consequently  be  interpreted  as  abbrevia- 
tions of  the  latter. 

It  probably  never  happens  that  in  designating  new  notions 
all  the  simple  elements  constituting  this  notion  are  expressed  in 
language.  It  is  therefore  not  only  such  examples  of  denomination 
given  above  that  present  an  incomplete  resolution.  The  same  is 
the  case  with  every  simple  word  and  even  with  compounds,  al- 
though the  latter  offer  a  resolution  of  the  idea  they  represent. 
For  apart  from  the  fact  that  the  constituents  of  the  compound 
words  do  not  always  exhaust  the  semological  contents  of  the  idea, 
the  logical  relation  between  the  constituents  are  usually  left  un- 
expressed. »In  words  framed  by  composition^  says  GEORGE  P. 
MARSH  *  »each  of  the  constituents  may  possess  and  still  retain  an 
independent  significance,  as  for  example  in  steam-ship  in  which 
instance  each  half  of  the  word  has  just  the  same  sense  as  when 
employed  by  itself,  though,  in  order  to  complete  the  meaning  of 
the  compound,  something  must  be  mentally  supplied,  understood, 
as  English  grammarians  say,  or  as  the  Latins'  more  happily  ex- 
press it  subauditum,  understood.  In  this  case  the  defect  of  meaning 
is  in  the  want  of  connection  between  the  two  halves  of  the  word, 
steam  and  skip.*  Although  this  phenomenon  is  not  designated 
by  MARSH  as  elliptical,  it  is  however  by  other  grammarians.  If 
we  turn  to  DARMESTETER 2,  he  calls  such  French  compounds  as 
timbre-poste,  vermoulu  'eminement  elliptique',  because  the  relation 
between  their  members  has  not  been  expressed  by  a  special  mor- 
phem. But,  apart  from  this  case,  compounds  are  not  seldom  classed 
as  elliptical  when  at  a  logical  examination  of  them  it  seems  to 
be  more  than  usually  evident  that  the  ideas  they  represent  have 
not  been  completely  resolved  into  their  elements.  Thus  KRUE- 
GER3  assigns  to  the  elliptical  phenomenon  compounds  such  as  a 

1  Cf.  GEORGE  P.  MARSH,    Lectures  on   the  English  Language.     First  Series. 
4th  Ed.,  New  York,  1863,  p.   195  sqq. 

2  Cf.  DARMESTETER,  Formation  des  mots  composes,  Paris,   1875,  p.  9  sqq. 

3  Cf.    G.    KRUEGER,    Die  Auslassung  oder  Ellipse  in  HERRIG'S  Arclriv,  cviii, 
1902,  pp.  369,  272. 
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lean-to  (a  building  that  leans  against  another),  a  set-to  (a  bout  at 
fighting,  etc.),  a  whip-horse  (=  a  whip),  F.  Fapres-midi  (for,  equi- 
valent to  'le  temps  qui  vient  apres  midi').  It  should  be  admitted 
however,  that,  as  a  rule,  compounds  are  not  reckoned  to  the  ellip- 
tical phenomenon,  nor  are  simple  words,  although  the  latter  never 
exhibit  a  resolution  of  the  ideas  they  express.  By  TEGNER  this 
is  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  comparative  incompleteness 
of  the  morphems  follows  general  linguistic  analogies.  In  other 
words,  it  seems  to  be  a  tendency  not  to  assume  ellipsis  in  other 
cases  than  when  a  corresponding  fuller  expression  is  usual.  But 
hereby  no  consistency  is  met  with. 

To  the  phenomenon  which  JESPERSEN  terms  'subtraction',  he 
also  reckons  the  case  when  from  a  morphem  in  the  plural  desig- 
nating a  collectivity,  a  corresponding  singular  is  formed  on  the  ana- 
logy of  other  substantives  that  have  singular  and  plural  form. 
Thus  in  English  a  singular  nine-pin  has  been  subtracted  from  the 
plural  nine-pins,  just  as  in  French  the  plurals  les  gens  d'armes 
and  les  Cent-Snisses  have  analogically  given  rise  to  the  singulars 
un  gendarme,  un  Cent-Suisse.  These  singulars  would  be  logical 
absurdities  as  long  as  the  original  sense  of  the  resolution  pre- 
sented by  the  corresponding  plurals,  was  still  alive.  But  as  soon 
as  the  meaning  exhibited  by  the  constituents  of  the  compounded 
plurals  did  not  stand  out  clearly,  the  formation  of  the  singulars 
was  only  natural,  one  might  even  say  inevitable.  It  is  evident 
that  these  by  no  means  offer  a  more  incomplete  resolution  than 
the  plurals  from  which  they  have  originated.  Therefore,  if  with 
TEGNE"R  we  term  them  elliptical,  it  is  only  consistent  to  designate 
their  plurals  in  the  same  way. 

We  have  not  succeeded  in  determining  whether  the  term 
ellipsis  is  employed  to  designate  the  following  phenomenon.  An 
element  of  an  idea,  which  is  usually  expressed  by  a  particular  word 
may  be  indicated  by  phonological  modification  of  a  morphem  that  in 
itself  only  represents  a  part  of  the  idea.  If,  for  instance,  we  say: 
he  saw  a  big  fire,  and  in  pronouncing  the  adj.  'big'  use  prosodic 
lengthening  and  raising  of  the  voice,  this  is  equivalent  to  very  big, 
extraordinary  big,  or  the  like.  If  the  use  of  such  substitutes  for 
morphems  is  considered  as  ellipsis,  this  must  be  due  to  the  justi- 
fied opinion  that  a  true  resolution  of  an  idea  is  at  hand  only  when 
its  various  elements  have  been  expressed  by  particular  morphems. 
But  if  expressions  of  this  kind  must  not  be  termed  elliptical,  then 
consistency  demands  that  one  should  not  assign  to  ellipsis  exclama- 
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tive  sentences  such  as  Murder!,  Fire!,  etc.  For,  also  here  it  is  a 
particular  pronunciation  of  the  morphems  that  makes  them  serve 
as  substitutes  for  a  resolution  of  the  psychical  picture  they  repre- 
sent. It  is  in  fact  this  modification  that  lends  them  their  charac- 
ter of  sentences. 

Let  us  consider  the  case  when  a  genus  proximum  is  used 
instead  of  a  differentia  specifica.  If,  for  instance,  needle  is  used 
instead  of  seiving-needle,  or  darning-needle,  it  cannot  reasonably 
be  maintained  that  the  former  is  an  abbreviation  of  the  latter. 
This  is  especially  evident  if  we  consider  the  case  when  the  mor- 
phem  representing  the  genus  proximum  does  not  enter  as  a  part 
in  the  morphem  expressive  of  the  differentia  specifica,  e.  g.  bird 
instead  of  sparrow.  And  yet  there  are  grammarians  who  are  in- 
clined to  designate  as  ellipsis  such  cases  when  a  generic  term 
has  been  used  instead  of  a  specific  denomination.  Thus,  V.  DER 
GABELENTZ  x  writes:  »Nun  aber  drangt  das  Bequemlichkeitsbe- 
diirfniss  zu  Kiirzungen,  andeutungsweise  nennt  man  nur  den  Theil 
des  Ganzen  auf  den  es  ankommt.  1st  die  Rede  von  Schiessge- 
wehren,  so  sagt  man  nicht:  der  Gewehrlauf  oder  der  Lauf  des 
Gewehres,  sondern  kurzvveg:  der  Lauf.»  And  with  reference  to 
this  phenomenon  he  adds  a  little  further  on:  »Dieser  Vorgang, 
bekanntlich  einer  der  altesten  und  allgemeinsten,  ist,  rein  logish 
betrachtet,  immer  elliptisch*  .  ,  .  True,  it  is  here  possible  to  ex- 
press the  idea  concerned  more  fully.  But  if  we  are  here  to  as- 
sume ellipsis,  then  consistency  will  dictate  that  any  simple  word 
should  be  classed  as  elliptical  as  it  does  not  present  a  resolution. 
To  speak  here  of  ellipsis  is  in  fact  a  reminiscence  of  the  broad 
conception  of  that  term  presented  by  the  grammarians  of  the  i6th 
century.  They  interpreted  also  such  morphems  as  Hectoris  Andro- 
mache and  Cacilia  Metelli  as  elliptical,  because  it  is  possible  to 
resolve  the  same  ideas  in  more  detail:  Andromache  uxor  Hectoris, 
Cce  cilia  filia  Metelli*. 

KRUEGER3  designates  as  ellipsis  also  the  case  when  an  ele- 
ment of  a  total  representation  does  not  stand  out  clearly  in  con- 
sciousness, but  nevertheless  is  expressed  in  language  inasmuch  as 
it  is  represented  by  a  personal  pronoun.  It  follows  from  this  that 
the  pronoun  must  have  a  very  vague  import,  since  it  refers  to  no 
particular  morphem.  As  examples  he  adduces :  We  made  a  night 

1  Cf.  G.  v.  DER  GABELENTZ,  Die  Sprachwissensehaft,  Leipzig,   1891   p.  234. 

'•*  Cf.  PAUL,  op.  cit.,  p.  295. 

*  Cf.  HERRIG'S  Archiv,  cvii,   1901,  p.  374. 
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of  it,  to  skip  it,  I  am  always  in  for  it;  you  will  get  it  Jiol,  etc. 
It  is  probable  that  we  are  here  concerned  with  phrases  in  which 
the  pronoun  originally  referred  to  a  special  morphem,  and  which 
subsequently  have  been  stereotyped.  But  to  apply  the  term  el- 
lipsis to  designate  this  phenomenon  would  involve  that  all  pro- 
nouns possess  an  elliptical  function. 

We  are  often  in  the  presence  of  the  case  when  a  word-form 
or  a  word  of  relative  signification,  i.  e.  a  meaning  suggestive  of  a 
relation  to  another  morphem,  are  used  alone,  the  latter  not  being 
expressed.  To  take  a  couple  of  examples:  He  went  to  his  uncle's, 
Give  me  till  to-morrow *  (supply  time,  or  the  like  in  the  example  quo- 
ted below).  In  these  and  similar  examples  the  feeling  is  especi- 
ally vivid  that  we  are  in  face  of  an  incomplete  resolution  of  an 
idea  and  they  are  therefore  generally  classed  as  elliptical.  It 
should,  however,  be  observed  that,  unless  we  are  concerned  with 
stereotyped  prototypes,  even  in  this  case  the  unexpressed  elements 
generally  do  not  make  themselves  so  salient  in  our  consciousness 
that  we  can  positively  determine  which  morphems  have  been  omit- 
ted. Thus,  for  instance,  in  the  sentence  He  went  to  his  uncle's 
we  may  supply  'house',  'family',  'estate',  or  the  like.  Also  in  other 
cases  the  feeling  of  incomplete  resolution  stands  out  clearly,  e.  g. 
to  acknowledge  a  letter  (i.  e.  the  receipt  of  a  letter,  etc.),  /  am  dy- 
ing to  know  (i.  e.  dying  for  a  desire  to  know),  both  expressions 
quoted  by  KRUEGER  (op.  cit.)  as  illustrative  of  the  elliptical  phe- 
nomenon. 

Apokoinou-constructions,  when  shown  in  morphems  functio- 
ning as  elements  of  sentences,  are  often  termed  elliptical,  just  as 
they  are  when  shown  in  sentences.  As  examples :  the  English  and 
French  languages,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilkens,  etc.  Even  in  this  case 
we  can  maintain  that  ellipsis  signifies  an  incomplete  resolution, 
although  the  missing  links  have  in  reality  been  expressed.  For 
from  a  logical  point  of  view  each  determinandum  requires  a  spe- 
cial determinatum  and  vice  versa. 

The  point  of  view  that  lies  as  basis  for  assigning  all  these 
morphems  functioning  as  elements  of  sentences,  to  ellipsis  is  once 
more  the  principle  of  incomplete  resolution.  We  have  seen  that 
hereby  no  attention  is  paid  to  the  point  whether  or  not  the  mor- 


1  1846.  W.  HARRISON  AINSWORTH,  Jack  Sheppard,  pp.  10,  n.  He  was  pre- 
paring once  more  to  depart,  when  Mrs.  Sheppard  stopped  him.  —  "Give  me  till 
to-morrow",  implored  she,  "and  if  I  can  bring  myself  to  part  with  him,  you  shall 
have  him  without  another  word. 
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phems  classed  as  elliptical  have  originated  on  the  basis  of  fuller 
expressions.  But  through  this  broad  conception  of  the  notion  of 
ellipsis,  consistency  demands  that  almost  every  expression  must 
be  designated  as  elliptical.  For  as  PAUL  truly  says1:  »Misst 
man  allemal  den  knapperen  Ausdruck  an  dem  daneben  moglichen 
umstandlicheren,  so  kann  man  mit  der  Annahme  von  Ellipsen  fast 
ins  Unbegrenzte  gehen  ...  Es  gilt  diesen  Massstab  aufzugeben 
und  jede  Ausdrucksform  nach  ihrer  Entstehung  ohne  Hineintra- 
gung  von  etwas  Fremdem  zu  begreifen.  Man  vvird  dann  die  An- 
setzung  von  Ellipsen  auf  ein  Minimum  einschranken.  Oder  man 
miisste  den  Begriff  der  Ellipse  in  viel  ausgedehnteren  Masse  an- 
wenden,  als  es  jetzt  ublich  ist:  man  miisste  zugeben,  dass  es  zum 
Wesen  des  sprachlichen  Ausdrucks  gehort  elliptisch  zu  sein,  nie- 
mals  den  vollen  Inhalt  des  vorgestellten  adaquat,  so  dass  also  in 
Bezug  auf  Ellipse  nur  ein  Gradunterschied  zwischen  den  verschie- 
denen  Ausdrucksweisen  besteht. »  It  is,  however,  left  undetermined 
by  the  grammarians  which  sort  of  incomplete  resolution  ought  to 
be  classed  as  elliptical,  although,  as  pointed  out,  there  is  a  ten- 
dency not  to  recognize  ellipsis  unless  a  fuller  expression  is  usual. 
It  is  therefore  no  wonder  if  the  various  grammarians  in  assuming 
ellipsis  are  equally  inconsistent  when  elements  of  sentences,  as 
when  sentences  are  concerned. 

The  vague  and  unsettled  import  of  ellipsis  is  reflected  in  its 
definitions.  The  usual  definition  is  to  the  effect  that  this  term 
designates  the  phenomenon  of  an  element  necessary  to  thought 
being  left  unexpressed 2.  But  which  elements  are  necessary  to 
thought,  and  which  are  not?  Moreover,  what  in  this  case  is  the 
expression  thought  meant  to  imply?  As  long  as  these  questions 
are  left  unsettled,  in  a  word,  as  long  as  ellipsis  is  lacking  in  a 
delimitation,  this  notion  must  needs  be  vague  in  its  import  and 
useless  to  serve  as  a  linguistic  means  of  interpretation. 

%afnsCttlthe  By    the   side  of  this  vague  and  fluctuating  conception  of  the 

c  "7"£>»T2/  notion  of  ellipsis,  we  meet  with  another  which  is  of  recent  date. 
The  progress  of  historical  linguistic  research  in  modern  times, 
has  given  rise  to  an  incipient  reaction  against  the  current  theory 
of  ellipsis.  One  is  beginning  to  claim  the  designation  'elliptical' 
exclusively  for  such  morphems  which  have  proved  to  be  true  hi- 

1  Cf.  PAUL,  op.  cit.,  p.  289. 

2  Cf.  E.  TEGNER,  Elliptiska  Ord  in  op.  cit.,  p.  46.     Cf.  also  O.  JESPERSEN  in 
SALMONSEN'S,  Konversationslexikon,  Kjebenhavn,  s.  v.  Ellipse. 
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storical  abbreviations.  But  as  far  as  we  know,  nobody  has  as 
yet  endeavoured  to  determine  the  conditions  that  in  various  cases 
entitle  one  not  only  to  assume  historical  abbreviation,  but  also 
to  call  this  abbreviation  elliptical. 

The  most  prominent  representative  for  this  reaction  is  PAUL. 
We  do  not  supply  anything,  he  says,  we  do  not  add  anything  in 
thought  in  apokoinou-constructions,  in  sentence-equivalents,  or  in 
sentences  lacking  in  the  predicative  form  of  thought,  and  conse- 
quently these  should  not  be  classed  as  elliptical.  Thus,  supple- 
mentation is  for  PAUL  the  principal  criterion  of  ellipsis,  and  consis- 
tency demands  that  he  should  establish  the  principle  that  that 
morphem  is  elliptical  where  a  supplementation  is  at  work  for  its 
comprehension.  But  this  delimitation  of  ellipsis  can  scarcely  con- 
duce to  any  clearness  as  to  the  import  of  this  contested  notion. 
In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  remembered  that  if,  in  an  abbreviated 
morphem,  a  supplementation  is  not  still  present,  it  has  certainly 
existed  at  one  time.  A  distinction  must  therefore  be  instituted 
between  living  ellipsis  and  dead  ellipsis.  Thus  the  English  word 
fiy  as  a  designation  for  a  species  of  vehicle  is  an  elliptical  abbre- 
viation of  the  previously  existing  form  fiycoach 1.  As  to  this  word 
we  are  not  now  conscious  of  being  in  face  of  an  incompleteness 
of  the  expression.  The  ellipsis  is  dead,  but  when  the  abbreviated 
form  was  first  used,  there  existed  no  doubt  a  supplementation  in- 
asmuch as  the  shorter  form  must  have  been  associated  with  the 
longer  in  order  to  be  understood.  Besides  we  may  assume  that 
even  in  morphems  where  we  are  still  conscious  of  a  shortening, 
no  supplementation  takes  place  as  soon  as  the  elliptical  morphem 
has  attained  a  certain  degree  of  frequency.  As  examples  of  a 
real  supplementation  PAUL  adduces:  G.  rechte,  linke  (Hand);  Lat. 
calida,  frigida  (aqua);  G.  alter,  neuer,  siisser,  Burgunder,  Cham- 
pagner  (Wein);  Appia  (via),  nalalis  (dies);  quarta^  nona  (hora). 
»Wenn  man  hier>,  he  says2,  »eine  Ellipse  annehmen  will,  so  ist 
nicht  viel  dagegen  einzuwenden».  But  is  it  not  conceivable  that 
even  in  hearing  these  so  current  morphems,  which  must  be  clas- 
sed as  'living  ellipses'  since  in  them  we  are  conscious  of  an  abbrevia- 
tion, we  now  understand  them  directly  and  without  the  medium  of  the 
full  morphems?  If  so,  they  ought  not  from  PAUL'S  standpoint  to 
be  termed  elliptical.  Or  else,  what  does  he  mean  by  supplemen- 
tation? Moreover,  as  to  the  'Bewusstseinsvorgang'  in  the  hearer 

1  Cf.  SKEAT,  Notes  on  English  Etymology,  Oxford,   1901,  p.   101. 

2  Cf.  PAUL,  Principien,  etc.,  p.  298. 
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(reader)  we  may  'mutatis  mutandis'  apply  WUNDT's1  words  about 
the  'Bewusstseinsvorgang'  in  the  speaker:  »Davon  was  ein  Mensch 
zu  dem  was  er  spricht  hinzudenkt,  wissen  wir  ja  im  allgemeinen 
nichts:  wenn  wir  seine  Worte  erganzen  wollen,  miissen  wir  das 
also  mittelst  unserer  eigener  Reflexion  thun».  Supplementation, 
therefore,  must  not  be  established  as  the  only,  or  even  as  the 
principal  criterion  of  ellipsis.  Although  PAUL  does  not  give  any 
further  criterion  or  ony  other  delimitation  of  ellipsis  than  supple- 
mentation, he  seems,  however,  to  embrace  the  opinion  that  the 
historical  point  of  view  ought  to  serve  as  basis  for  the  concep- 
tion of  ellipsis. 

An  indisputable  upholder  of  the  historical  point  of  view  in 
delimiting  ellipsis  is  O.  DlTTRlCH2,  who,  however,  sets  inappro- 
priate limits  to  this  notion  when  he  wants  to  recognize  ellipsis 
only  in  the  cases,  »wo  wirklich  im  Laufe  der  Zeit  Worter  ausge- 
fallen  sind».  But  also  such  shortenings  as  English  bus  for  om- 
nibus, Alec  for  Alexander,  where  only  meaningless  phonems  have 
been  cut  away,  ought  to  be  assigned  to  ellipsis  with  the  same 
right  as  those  morphems,  where  a  word  has  been  discarded,  e.  g. 
straw  for  straw-hat,  since  the  curtailment  in  both  cases  is  conditioned 
by  the  same  causes.  But  as  DlTTRlCH  only  incidentally  touches  'on 
the  theory  of  ellipsis,  he  does  not  particularize  its  delimitation. 

The  restricted  conception  of  ellipsis,  however,  is  conditioned 
by  the  disregarding  of  such  morphems  as  are  supposed  to  pre- 
sent an  incomplete  resolution  where  a  fuller  expression  is  not 
common.  It  is,  thus,  only  those  morphems  with  incomplete  resolu- 
tion which  may  be  assumed  to  have  originated  on  the  basis  of 
fuller  expressions  that  are  termed  elliptical.  If  we  reckon  this 
phenomenon  to  historical  abbreviation,  then  we  shall  find  a  good 
number  of  grammarians  who  advocate  the  historical  point  of  view- 
in  delimiting  the  notion  of  ellipsis. 

This  restricted  and  more  reasonable  conception  of  ellipsis  is, 
for  instance,  offered  by  KERN3  when  he  says:  »Das  nun  Wort- 
verbindungen,  in  denen  kein  finites  Verbum  ist,  ja  einzelne  Worte 
gebraucht  werden,  um  menschliches  gegenwartiges  Denken  oder 
Wollen  auszudriicken,  ist  bekannt.  Oft  genug  lasst  sich  in  diesem 
Falle  ohne  alle  Schwierigkeit  und  von  jedem  Horenden  oder  Le- 
senden  in  ganz  derselben  Weise  angeben,  durch  welches  hinzuge- 
fu'gte  finite  Verbum  (allein  oder  mit  anderen)  das  Wort  oder  die 

1  Cf.  WUNDT,  op.  cit ,  Die  Spracht,  ii.,  229. 

1  Cf.  O.  DITTRICH  in  Zs.  fur  Rom.-Phil.  xxii.   318. 

9  Cf.  F.  KERN,  Die  Deutsche  Satzlehre,  Berlin,  1888,  p.  26. 


Wortfiigung  zu  einem  Satze  im  gewohnlichen  Sinne  des  Wortes 
vervollstandigt  warden  konnte.  Dann,  aber  auch  nur  dann  diirfte 
man  von  Ellipse  sprechen,  weil  eben  anzunehmen  ware,  dass  dem 
verkiirzten  Ausdruck  urspriinglich  ein  langerer  zu  Grunde  liegt, 
aus  welchem  durch  eine  jedem  verstandliche  Auslassung  jener 
entstanden  ist.» 

Theoretically,  at  least,  KRUEGER  upholds  the  view  that  the 
notion  of  ellipsis  should  be  founded  on  an  historical  basis.  »Die 
Ellipses,  he  writes1,  »ist  also  diejenige  Erscheinung  in  der  Sprache, 
deren  grammatischer  oder  syntaktischer  Bau  ein  Element  zu  er- 
ganzen  zwingt,  ohne  welches  jener  Bau  nie  so  hatte  werden  kon- 
nen.»  By  this  he  presumably  wishes  to  maintain  that  only  those 
expressions  should  be  classed  as  elliptical  which  in  their  form,  or 
their  signification  are  such  that  they  may  be  assumed  to  have 
originated  on  the  basis  of  fuller  morphems.  He  does  not  violate 
this  principle  when  he  assigns  to  ellipsis  such  sentences  with  in- 
complete resolution  as  F.  La  charite,  monsieur!,  G.  Fahrscheine 
(bilte)l  For  these  may  be  looked  upon  as  an  incomplete  applica- 
tion of  the  predicative  mode  of  framing  sentences.  Nor  does  he 
violate  this  principle,  when  he  designates  apokoinou-constructions 
as  elliptical,  e.  g.  'Did  you  tell  him  that  I  am  here  ?'  —  /  did.  The 
historical  point  of  view  is  particularly  evident,  when  he  reckons 
curtailments  of  stereotyped  morphems  as  ellipsis,  e.  g.  the  upper 
ten  for  the  upper  ten  thousand;  a  clay  for  a  clay-pipe,  the  blues 
for  the  blue  devils,  etc.  But  he  has  abandoned  the  historical  point 
of  view,  when  he  classes  as  elliptical  such  words  as  a  lean-to 
a  whip-horse,  a  button-hole  (=  a  sprig  in  the  button-hole),  F.  Fapres- 
midi,  etc.  For  these  words  are  not  abbreviations  of  stereotyped 
morphems,  nor  can  they  be  looked  upon  as  representing  an  in- 
complete application  of  any  of  those  modes  of  resolving  ideas  into 
words  that  are  used  when  elements  of  sentences  are  concerned. 
And  lastly,  although  the  object  of  KRUEGER'S  treatise  is  to  exa- 
mine the  appearance  of  the  elliptical  phenomenon  in  different  mor- 
phological types,  he  has  not  considered  it  necessary  to  delimitate 
this  vague  notion  in  more  detail,  but  includes  under  ellipsis  phe- 
nomena of  totally  dissimilar  nature. 

By  SWEET 2  ellipsis  is  defined  in  the  following  way:  »When  a 
language  drops  words  in  groups  and  sentences  because  these  words 
are  not  absolutely  required  to  make  sense,  we  have  the  phenomenon 

1  Cf.  KRUEGER  in  HERRIG'S  Archiv,  vol.  cvii,   1901,  p.  351. 
*  Cf.  SWEET,  New  English  Grammar,  p.   187. 


of  ellipse.*  But,  as  pointed  out,  why  restrict  ellipsis  only  to  an  omis- 
sion of  words?  Why  not  assign  to  ellipsis  also  omission  of  meaning- 
less phonems,  if  this  curtailment  is  conditioned  by  the  same  causes  as 
those  which  bring  about  the  omission  of  words?  SWEET'S  vague  defi- 
nition in  no  wise  conduces  to  any  clearness  about  his  conception 
of  ellipsis.  It  should  be  noticed,  however,  that  he  subsequently 
requires  a  distinction  to  be  made  between  logical  and  historical 
ellipsis.  »Logical  ellipse*,  he  says,  »implies  only  that  some  word 
is  wanting  to  complete  the  grammatical  construction,  as  in  at  my 
uncle's.  Historical  ellipse  implies  that  a  word  is  missing  which  at 
an  earlier  period  of  the  language  actually  formed  part  of  the  sen- 
tence, and  it  does  not  matter  whether  the  missing  word  is  gram- 
matically necessary  or  superfluous.  In  the  example  just  given  the 
ellipse  is  historical  as  well  as  grammatical. »  It  were  desirable 
that  SWEET  had  also  given  examples  where  historical  and  logical 
ellipsis  do  not  coincide;  as  it  is,  no  clear  conception  can  be  for- 
med as  to  the  distinction  he  wants  to  draw  between  these  two 
kinds  of  ellipsis.  His  view  as  to  the  criteria  of  ellipsis  is  not 
made  any  clearer  by  his  statement  »that  the  practical  rule  is, 
never  to  assume  an  ellipse  unless  it  seems  grammatically  neces- 
sary x.»  For,  when  are  we  concerned  with  such  a  grammatical 
necessity?  It  is  the  same  point  of  view  that  lies  as  basis  for 
GRIMM'S 2  words:  —  »ellipsen  zu  vermuthen  ist  man  berechtigt  so 
oft  der  grammatische  sinn  eines  satzes  ohne  sie  sich  nicht  voll- 
standig  erklaren  lasst».  We  have  seen  that  for  GRIMM  it  is  gram- 
matically necessary  to  assume  ellipsis  in  such  morphems  as  Feuer!, 
Diebel,  ein  mann  ein  wort,  although  these  may  justly  be  consi- 
dered as  survivals  of  ancient  types  of  sentences.  But  whichever 
opinion  SWEET  may  hold  as  to  the  grammatical  exigencies  of 
assuming  ellipsis,  his  demand  for  a  distinction  between  logical  and 
historical  ellipsis  is  decidedly  a  step  forward  towards  bringing  or- 
der into  the  confused  conceptions  of  this  notion  which  now 
prevail. 

Lastly,  let  us  adduce  the  definition  of  ellipsis  given  by 
BRUGMANN3:  »Unter  ellipse  verstehen  wir  die  Erscheinung,  dass 
ein  Bestandteil  einer  usuellen  Ausdrucksweise,  der  zur  Mitteilung 
des  augenblicklichen  Vorstellungsinhalts  entberlich  ist,  unausge- 


1  Cf.  Ibid.,  4i. 

*  Cf.  J.  GRIMM,  Deutsche  Grant.,  iv,   131. 

8  Cf.  K.  BRUGMANN,    Kurze   Vergleichende  Grammatik  der  Indogertnanischen 
Sprachtn,  Strassburg,   1904,  p.  689  sqq. 
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sprochen  gelassen  \vird. »  By  delimiting  ellipsis  to  omission  of  a 
constituent  of  a  usual  expression,  the  historical  point  of  view  is 
accentuated;  for,  the  shorter  morphem  may  then  be  assumed  to 
have  originated  from  the  fuller.  But  ellipsis  is  here  not  restricted 
to  the  shortening  of  particular,  stereotyped  morphems.  It  evi- 
dently also  embraces  morphems  which  offer  an  incomplete  reso- 
lution that  may  be  assumed  to  have  originated  through  an  incom- 
plete application  of  a  particular  mode  of  resolution.  This  is 
clearly  shown  by  the  following  passage:  —  »Unzahlige  Ellipsen 
begegnen  in  der  Alltagssprache  in  bestimmten,  meist  ganz  gleich- 
massig  wiederkehrenden  Situationen.  In  diesen  geniigt  eine  blosse 
Andeutung,  weil  die  Anschauung  nachhilft,  weil  die  ganze  Situa- 
tion (die  Lokalitat,  in  der  man  sich  befindet,  die  angeredete  Per- 
son usw.)  so  zu  sagen  mitspricht.  Z.  B.  vor  dem  Billetschalter 
zzvei  drifter  Berlin!,  in  der  Weinstube  kellner,  einen  halben  rotenl, 
beim  Verlassen  des  Hauses  ich  seize  heute  meinen  neuen  (hut]  auf. 
Unterstiitzung  kommt  dabei  vielfach  durch  Geberden  des  Sprechen- 
den,  z.  B.  mit  zum  Empfangen  hingehaltener  Hand  (gib  mir)  den 
schliissel!  Auch  das  unlebendige,  nur  geschriebene  Wort  erlaubt 
mannigfache  Ellipsen,  wenn  sein  Standort  erlautert,  z.  B.  als  De- 
dikationsaufschrift  meinem  lieben  freunde.-s> 

The  reaction  against  the  current  theory  of  ellipsis  has,  how- 
ever, been  carried  still  further.  It  is  certainly  not  without  justice 
that  KRUEGER1  complains,  »Man  will  von  ihr  (z.  e,  the  ellipsis) 
nicht  mehr  recht  etwas  wissen.  Sie  scheint  nicht  mehr  als  echt 
wissenschaftlich  zu  gelten. »  An  example  of  this  is  afforded  by 
WUNDT'S  attitude  to  the  theory  of  ellipsis.  He  certainly  seems  to 
recognize  that  there  are  elliptical  expressions  in  language,  when  he 
says2:  »Die  rhetorische  Bedeutung  der  »Ellipse»  liegt  bekanntlich 
in  der  Hinweglassung  solcher  Theile  der  Rede,  die  in  dem  ge- 
wohnlichen  Ausdruck  der  Gedanken  unentbehrlich  sind».  But, 
when  he  is  in  the  presence  of  such  omission,  he  denies  that  ellip- 
sis can  be  assumed.  Thus  he  maintains  that  morphems  abbre- 
viated from  stereotyped  expressions,  and  therefore  offering  a  change 
of  sense,  are  put  in  a  false  light  if  they  are  designated  as  elliptical, 
e.  g.  F.  bonne  <  bonne  domestique,  capita le  <  ville  capitale*. 
And  when  he  is  in  the  presence  of  sentences  with  incomplete 
resolution,  he  does  not  consider  that  they  illustrate  the  elliptical 


1  Cf.  G.  KRUEGER  in  HERRIG'S  Archiv,  vol.  cvii.,   1901,  p.  350. 

2  Cf.  WUNDT,  op.  cit.,  Die  Sprache,  i.  609. 
8  Cf.  Ibid.,  ii.  538  sqq. 

Sunden,  E.   F. 


phenomenon.  DELBRtiCK1  rightly  says  that  »Wundt  die  Ellipse 
iiberhaupt  verwirft.» 

It  is  sufficient  to  quote  these  grammarians  as  representatives 
of  the  reaction  against  the  ordinary  theory  of  ellipsis.  But  although 
this  reaction  consists  in  a  marked  tendency  to  base  the  ellipsis 
on  an  historical  point  of  view,  nobody  has  taken  the  trouble  to 
determine  when  historical  abbreviation  is  at  hand,  or  when  such 
an  abbreviation  should  be  termed  elliptical.  And  yet,  without 
such  a  delimitation,  the  conception  of  ellipsis  must  continue  to  re- 
main futile  as  a  means  of  interpretation.  It  were  meaningless 
with  WUNDT  to  refuse  to  recognize  ellipsis  althogether;  the 
reality  of  the  phenomena  commonly  designated  by  this  term 
must  of  course  be  recognized,  and  it  must  be  recognized,  too, 
that  it  lies  in  the  province  of  linguistics  to  examine  such  pheno- 
mena. But  the  question  is  whether  they  are  not  falsely  interpreted 
by  being  comprised  under  the  same  denomination,  and  conse- 
quently classed  as  uniform  in  kind.  It  is  evident  that  this  is  the 
case:  we  need  only  point  to  such  morphological  types  as  Fire!, 
Of  all  the  unjust  things!,  the  English  and  French  languages,  a 
nine-pin,  a  newsboy ',  commercial  (<.  commercial  traveller),  F.  timbre- 
poste,  which  all  are  more  or  less  consistently  designated  as  elliptical. 
Thus  it  is  the  loose  and  broad  import  of  the  term  ellipsis  that 
should  be  rejected,  not  the  term  itself.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  impera- 
tive necessity  to  distinctly  delimit  this  notion  if  it  is  to  answer 
its  purpose  of  serving  as  a  linguistic  means  of  interpretation. 

As  the  object  of  the  present  study  is  to  examine,  in  respect 
of  a  certain  category  of  morphems,  a  phenomenon  that  may 
appropriately  be  named  ellipsis,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  give  a 
distinct  import  to  this  term.  To  proceed  then  to  our  delimita- 
tion of  ellipsis. 

3.  The  deiimita-  Since  ellipsis  is  generally  meant  to  designate  an  abbreviation, 

tt'on  of  ellipsis.  J 

the  historical  point  of  view  ought  to  be  laid  as  basis  for  this  no- 
tion. In  other  words,  only  those  morphems  which  are  historical 
abbreviations  should  be  named  elliptical.  But  the  question  arises 
then  whether  we  ought  to  reckon  as  such  not  only  shorten- 
ings of  particular  morphems,  but  also  the  incomplete  resolution 
that  may  be  looked  upon  as  an  incomplete  application  of  a  cer- 
tain mode  of  resolution,  although  no  particular  morphem  can  be 


1  Cf.  B.  DELBRUCK,  op.  cit.,  p.   148. 
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indicated  as  its  prototype.  To  take  a  few  examples.  Ought  we 
to  consider  as  historical  abbreviations  also  morphems  such  as 
Dass  mir  das  begegnen  muss'.,  Well,  I  never'.,  He  went  to  his 
uncle's,  or  the  substantivized  silly,  quoted  above?  In  these  examples 
we  cannot  decide  which  morphems  have  been  omitted,  as  the  un- 
expressed elements  do  not  make  themselves  salient  in  our  con- 
sciousness. They  are  consequently  not  abbreviations  of  parti- 
cular morphems.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  morphological 
types  they  represent  may  be  designated  as  historical  abbreviations 
of  other  types.  For  we  can  here  determine  the  modes  of  resolu- 
tion that  would  have  been  employed  if  the  psychical  pictures  re- 
presented by  the  morphems  had  been  fully  resolved  into  their  ele- 
ments. Thus  we  can  decide  that,  if  completely  resolved,  in 
the  case  of  silly  the  morphological  type  would  have  been  adjec- 
tival attribute  -j-  substantive,  and  in  the  expression  to  -my  uncle's, 
a  genitive  attribute  -J-  substantive.  We  can  also  determine  that 
for  the  sentence  Dass  mir  das  begegnen  muss!,  where  we  meet 
with  a  sub-clause  in  the  function  of  a  principal  clause,  there  lies  as 
basis  the  type  principal  clause  -j-  sub-clause,  and  furthermore  that  the 
phrase  Well  I  never!  is  an  incomplete  application  of  the  predicative 
mode  of  framing  sentences.  In  a  word,  the  types  these  morphems 
represent,  have  taken  their  rise  from  other  morphological  types 
through  incomplete  resolution.  Thus  far,  therefore,  it  may  be 
maintained  that  an  historical  point  of  view  lies  as  basis  when 
they  are  classed  as  elliptical.  But  is  it  advisable  to  include  this 
phenomenon  under  elliptical,  or  even  under  historical  abbreviation? 
For  our  part,  we  do  not  consider  it  advisable.  For,  the  more  cur- 
tailed and  the  more  distinct  the  limits  of  the  notion  of  ellipsis  are 
established,  the  more  uniform  in  nature  will  this  notion  become, 
and  the  more  apt  it  will  be  to  serve  as  a  linguistic  means  of  inter- 
pretation. 

Thus,  the  first  criterion  of  the  elliptical  phenomenon  that  we 
want  to  establish,  is  that  it  offers  an  historical  abbreviation.  By 
this  last  term,  then,  we  mean  the  phenomenon  presented  by  a 
morphem  that  has  originated  from  another  particular  morphem  by 
means  of  shortening.  Through  this  delimitation  historical  curtail- 
ment, and  therefore  also  ellipsis,  is  restricted  to  cases  when  the 
supplementation  is  determined,  i.  e.  when  we  can  exactly  fix  upon 
what  morphem  has  been  omitted.  But  such  a  determining  is  also 
possible  in  the  case  of  apokoinou-constructions.  It  is,  however, 
not  advisable  to  assign  these  to  historical  abbreviation  if  they  repre- 
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sent  free  syntactical  combinations ;  for,  the  omitted  morphems  have 
here  actually  found  an  expression  in  language,  and  the  compre- 
hension is  conditioned  by  their  capability  of  'mehrfache  Beziehung.' 
Besides,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  in  all  cases  of  apokoinou 
the  logically  complete  expression  is  historically  the  older.  The 
requirement  that,  in  historical  abbreviation,  a  particular  morphem 
should  be  the  prototype,  involves  that  the  prototype  is  more  or 
less  stereotyped;  for,  an  expression  can  have  no  history  as  a  particular 
morphem  unless  it  has  become  stereotyped.  Therefore  we  establish 
also  the  criterion  for  ellipsis,  that  the  prototype  of  the  abbreviated 
morphem  must  be  more  or  less  stereotyped.  In  other  words,  if 
the  prototype  is  compounded  from  other  morphems,  then  these 
will  have  to  present  a  more  intimate  connection  than  the  one  offer- 
ed by  free  syntactical  combinations.  If  we  now  adduce  some 
examples  of  shortening  of  stereotyped  morphems,  we  do  not  mean 
that  all  of  them  are  to  be  classed  as  elliptical.  We  shall  still 
have  to  delimit  ellipsis  from  yet  another  point  of  view. 

Historical  abbreviation  is  met  with  in  stereotyped  morphems 
of  the  most  different  types.  It  is  common  in  compounds,  in  the 
nature  of  which  it  lies  to  be  stereotyped.  Thus  in  English  we 
meet  in  slang  language  and  in  very  coloquial  style  with  such 
abbreviations  as:  block**- <.  blockhouse,  bookie*  <.  book-maker,  clay*  < 
clay -pipe,  coster*  <  costermonger,  kerbb  <  kerb-stone,  kids*  <  kid- 


1  1840.     F.  COOPER,   The  Pathfinder,  Ch.  iv.,  "Ye'll  all  be  murdered  by  these 
accursed    Indians,    and    you   no  takin'  to  the  block  like  trusty  soldiers."     Ibid.,  Ch. 
xi..     As  Pathfinder  returned  from  the  block,  he  was  met  by  Muir. 

2  1902.     Sporting  Times,   Sept.  6,   1(5.     "When  it's  all  over  —  I  say  when 
it's  all  over,  the  one  you'll  find  the  bookies  paying  out  over'll  be  Rising  Glass. 

8  F.  RUTTER  and  L.  BLACK,  A  Muddied  Oaf,  64.  "Anyways  we  all  must 
admit",  declaimed  another  son  of  toil,  taking  his  clay  from  between  his  lips  and 
expectorating  with  Radical  contempt  on  the  carpet,  "that  we  was  beaten  at  the 
back  game  . . ." 

*  1851.  MAYHEW,  London  Labour,  etc.,  i.  21.  The  costers  have  no  religion 
at  all,  and  very  little  notion  or  none  at  all,  of  what  religion  or  a  future  is." 

5  1902.     Pall   Mall  Gazette,  June  7,  7(3.     There  is  a  cab  rank  down  practi- 
cally the  whole  of  that  thoroughfare,  and  yet  afternoon  and  evening  crawling  four- 
wheelers  and  hansoms  are  to  be  found  on  either  side  hugging  the  kerb  and  plying 
for  hire. 

6  1899.     Tit-Bits,    Aug.    19,    417.     Frock-coats   and  light  kids  didn't  become 
him,  and  he  knew  his  limitations. 
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gloves,  pines*  < pine-apples,  rail2  <  railway,  straw*  <  straw -hat, 
tops  4  <  top-boots. 

If  in  these  examples  the  preserved  morphem  of  the  compound 
is  a  determining  substantive,  it  may  in  other  cases  be  a  determi- 
ning adjective,  or  even  a  verb,  e.  g.  blue*  <  blue  slocking,  com- 
mercial* <  c.  traveller  or  c.  room,  hard 7  <  hard  labour,  penal* 
< penal  servitude,  public*  < public-house,  drop™  < drop-kick. 

It  is  not  always  the  determining  member  that  has  been  pre- 
served in  the  reduction:  it  may  also  be  the  determined  member, 
e.g.  traveller  <  commercial  traveller,  leg <,  blackleg** . 


1  1851.     MAYHEW,    London    Labour,    etc.,  i.  84.     Moreover,    the   importation 
of   foreign    "pines"    may   be    cited   as  another  instance  of  the  increased  luxuries  of 
the  poor. 

2  1902.     Judy,    July  16,    347.     Third  rail  and  saloon  on  boat  to  Ostend  and 
back    for    145.  6d.    is    cheap    enough   in  all  conscience,  and  if  you  are  a  Duke  and 
spring  another  two  bob  you  can  make  it  first  rail. 

3  1899.     R.    KIPLING,    Stalky    &  C:o,  80.     Turkey  seized  his  straw  and  led 
the  way. 

1902.  Ally  Sloper's  H. — //.,  May  17,  234.  Yes  George  —  and  I  also  went 
into  Style  and  Fetchem's  and  bought  three  of  those  fashionable  burnt  straws,  beau- 
tifully trimmed,  at  a  guinea  each. 

4  1837.     CH.    DICKENS,    Pickwick,  i.    135.     There's    a    vooden    leg  in  number 
six,  there's  a  pair  of  Hessians  in  thirteen,  there's  two  pair  of  halves  in  the  commer- 
cial,   there's   these  here  painted  tops  in  the  snuggery  inside  the  bar,  and  five  more 
tops  in  the  coffee-room. 

5  Cf.  TV.  E.  D.  s.  v.  blue. 

6  Cf.  N.  E.  D.  s.  v.  commercial. 

7  1902.     Ptck-Me-Up,    Aug.  23,    334.     But    to    the   average  man  there  comes 
the    question  of  taking  the  "family"  away;  and,  as  far  as  my  observation  goes,  the 
severe  mental  strain  of  transporting  an  excited  family  to  the  seaside  for  a  fortnight 
is  an  undertaking  beside  which  fourteen  days'  "hard"  must  be  a  positive  recreation. 

8  1902.     Ally   Sloper's  H.—H.,  June  14,  289:3.    Turn-Turn.  —  If  your  diges- 
tion  is   impaired,    we    are    afraid    it   is  because  you  eat  between  drinks.     Why  not 
give  up  the  habit? 

Convict  99.  —  So  you  are  in  for  fourteen  years'  penal,  and  you  are  consump- 
tive? Try  the  open-air  cure. 

9  1858.     CHARLES    READE,    Autobiography    of  a    Thief,  p.   113.     At  the  first 
public    the  waggon  stopped  and  soon  one  of  my  new  friends  with  a  cheerful  voice 
brought  a  pewter  flagon  of  porter  to  me. 

10  1894.     St.    Edward's    School    Chronicle,   April,    p.   13.     Bartholomew  again 
proved    equal    to    the    occassion,    and    Wade-Smith   by  a  long  drop  landed  the  ball 
half-way. 

Ibid.,  Repeated  rushes  were  made  by  our  forwards,  but  at  last  a  drop-kick 
relieved  the  pressure. 

11  Cf.    BARRERE   and  LELAND,   A  Dictionary  of  Slang,  Jargon  &•  Cant,  Lon- 
don,  1897. 
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One  of  the  constituents  of  a  compound  may  in  itself  be  a 
compound.  The  curtailment  may  in  this  case  be  made  so  as  to 
take  place  at  the  morphological  limit  between  the  members  of  the 
whole  compound  expression,  corn-cob  l  <  corn-cob  pipe.  Or  the  re- 
duction may  be  restricted  to  a  cutting  off  of  one  of  the  members 
of  the  sub-compound,  e.  g.  drawing-room  <  withdrawing-room.  Or 
it  may  be  carried  so  far  that  one  constituent  of  the  sub-compound 
is  all  that  is  preserved  of  the  whole  morphem,  e.  g.  mid*  <  mid- 
shipman. 

There  are  combinations  of  morphems  which,  although  stereo- 
typed, do  not  present  such  a  unity  of  signification  as  to  deserve 
the  name  of  real  compounds,  but  which  yet  offer  a  more  intimate 
connection  between  the  constitutive  parts  than  that  afforded 
by  a  free  syntactical  combination.  They  do  not  differ  in  form 
from  the  latter,  but  they  differ  in  respect  of  unity  of  signification. 
Such  morphems,  being  intermediate  between  compounds  and  free 
syntactical  combinations,  have  by  BRUGMANN3  been  called  'wer- 
dende  Composite'.  DiTTRiCH4  denies  the  existence  of  'werdende 
Composita'  and  maintains  that  a  compound  exists  already  from 
the  moment  an  agglutination  is  present.  By  the  latter  term  he 
means  a  more  intimate  connection  between  the  members  of  a 
morphem  than  the  one  offered  by  a  free  syntactical  combi- 
nation, but  at  the  same  time  such  a  connection  »wo  die  kon- 
stituierenden  Teilvorstellungen  zum  Bewusstsein  kommen».  He 
maintains  that  it  is  always  incorrect  to  assume  »den  syntaktischen 
Wortkomplex  als  den  Ausgangspunkt  der  Schopfung  eines  Com- 
positums» 5.  Let  us  examine  the  correctness  of  this  assertion,  as 
it  is  connected  with  the  question  of  when  historical  abbreviation 
is  to  be  recognized. 

It  would  no  doubt  be  false  to  assume  that  all  compounds, 
not  differing  morphologically  from  free  syntactical  combinations, 


1  1902.     St.  James's  Gazette,  Aug.  23,  ao|i.    Looking  about  him  the  first  ob- 
ject that  caught  his  attention  was  Mark  Twain's  corn-cob. 

1902.     The    Jester    and    Wonder,    June  7,  3Ji.     Then  filling  and  lighting  his 
favorite  old  corn-cob  pipe  . . . 

2  J.  C.    HUTCHESON,    Afloat  at  last,   123.     — for  the  captain's  speech 

was  laconic  in  the  extreme,  being  much  shorter,  indeed,  than  his  nose,  as  my  fellow 
mid  was  forced  to  acknowledge  in  a  whisper  to  me. 

3  Cf.  BRUGMANN,  Grundriss  der   Vergl.  Grammatik,   1889,  ii.  4. 

4  Cf.    O.  DITTRICH,  Ueber   Wortsusammcnsetzung  in  Zs.  filr  Rom.  Ph.  xxii., 
1898,  pp.  307,  308,  313. 

5  Cf.  O.  DITTRICH,  ibid.,  307. 
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have  been  developed  from  the  latter.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
would  be  equally  false  to  assume,  with  DiTTRlCH,  that  no 
compounds  have  that  origin.  The  typical  example,  Lat.  alba 
spina  (F.  aubepine),  adduced  by  him  in  proof  of  his  assertion,  is 
not  exhaustive  for  the  question.  He  has  evidently  noticed  the 
fact  that  there  are  cases  where  the  linguistic  resolution  of  an  'Ein- 
zelvorstellung'  from  the  very  beginning  offers  such  intimate  con- 
nection between  its  members  that  it  may  be  classed  as  agglutination. 
This  is  the  case  in  denominating  objects.  Thus,  from  the  very 
moment  a  periodical  is  called  The  Contempory  Review,  Ttte  Illu- 
strated London  News,  The  Fortnightly  Review,  etc.,  these  complex 
morphems  offer  agglutination.  Now,  the  form  alba  spina  may 
from  the  beginning  have  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  denomi- 
nation and  consequently  the  agglutination  of  its  constituents  has 
not  originated  by  a  gradual  process.  But  from  this  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  a  morphem  offering  agglutination  cannot  have 
taken  its  rise  from  a  free  syntactical  combination.  To  take 
a  few  examples.  The  word  chestnut  has,  as  an  adjective  of  co- 
lour, a  very  small  sphere  of  attribution.  It  is  only  used  to  desig- 
nate the  colour  of  horses  or  of  hair.  If  chestnut  is  combined 
with  horse,  is  then  the  morphem  chestnut  horse  already  from  the 
beginning  an  agglutination  ?  DiTTRlCH  would,  no  doubt,  answer  in 
the  affirmative,  since  the  morphem  is  now  a  compound  word. 
But  why  cannot  the  attribution  a  chestnut  horse  have  been  made 
without  it  immediately  becoming  a  compound?  Why  can  it  not 
have  originally  been  a  free  syntactical  combination  like,  for  instance, 
chestnut  hair,  or  a  black  horse,  by  which  no  agglutination  is  offered  ? 
Again,  the  English  word  will  may  also  signify  'testament'.  This 
development  of  sense  has  originated  in  the  usual  formula  'my 
last  will  and  testament' 1,  or  'my  last  will1.  In  our  opinion  it 
is  evident  that  last  will  was  originally  a  free  syntactical  com- 
bination. But,  by  being  gradually  current  and  turned  into  a 
law-term,  there  gradually  originated  an  agglutination  between  its 
members.  Therefore,  we  look  upon  will,  when  signifying  testament, 
as  an  historical  abbreviation  of  last  will.  Take,  further,  such  a 
morphem  as  the  upper  ten  thousand.  Nobody  can  deny  that  this 
morphem  does  not  present  such  an  intimate  connection  between 


1  1860.  CH.  LEVER,  Confessions  of  Con  Cregan,  i.  6.  Well,  then,  it's  my; 
last  will  and  testament  .  .  . 

1902.  The  People,  June  29,  3J4.  This  is  the  last  Will  and  Testament  of  me, 
Andrew  Langweed,  financial  agent  .  .  . 
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its  constituents  that  it  may  be  classed  as  agglutination.  And  as  DlTT- 
RICH  maintains  that  a  compound  is  at  hand  already  at  the  stage 
of  agglutination,  he  must  reckon  this  morphem  to  the  compound 
words.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  seems  to  us  no  less  certain 
that  this  expression  was  originally  formed  as  a  free  syntactical 
combination,  just  as  well  as  we  can  speak  of  'the  lower  ten  mil- 
lions (of  society)'  without  this  phrase  immediately  becoming  a 
compound.  It  is  owing  to  repetition,  to  its  obtaining  a  greater 
frequency  than  usually  belongs  to  free  syntactical  combinations,  to 
its  transformation  into  a  social  catch-word,  that  this  morphem  has 
become  stereotyped.  As  this  is  a  gradual  process,  it  follows  that 
the  agglutination  in  this  case  must  have  originated  gradually.  We 
do  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  the  greater  frequency  a  free  syn- 
tactical combination  receives,  the  stronger  will  be  the  syntactical 
association  that  arises  between  its  members,  and  the  quicker  it 
proceeds  on  the  way  that  leads  to  agglutination.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  DlTTRICH1  is  certainly  right  when  he  claims  that,  in  respect 
of  agglutinated  combinations,  we  must  not  consider  »die  Wortein- 
heit  als  den  unbedingt  zu  erreichenden  Endpunkt  der  Entwickelung». 
For,  such  a  development  is  already  counteracted  by  the  phono- 
logical extent  presented  by  many  of  these  combinations.  Thus 
far  there  is  an  element  of  truth  in  his  assertion  that  agglutinated 
morphems  must  not  be  termed  »werdende  Composita». 

Thus  we  assume  that  there  are  in  language  not  only  mor- 
phems which  present  the  stage  of  agglutination,  but  also  mor- 
phems which  are  on  their  way  to  reach  it.  In  either  case  the  power 
of  the  syntactical  association  offered  by  the  constituents  of  these 
morphems  is,  no  doubt,  sufficiently  great  to  suffer  only  one  con- 
stituents of  the  morphem  to  represent  the  whole  without  the 
signification  being  injured,  which  here  is  tantamount  to  saying  that 
the  supplementation  is  determined.  This  abbreviation,  too,  we 
would  call  historical. 

Such  morphems  may  originate  from  free  syntactical  combina- 
tions of  different  morphological  structure.  A  verb  often  enters  into 
an  intimate  connection  with  its  object,  and  may  subsequently  be 
used  alone  to  represent  the  combination,  e.  g.  to  dissolve  <  to  dis- 
solve parliament  (cf.  N.  E.  D.  s.  v.  dissolve],  to  leave 2  <  to  leave 

1  Cf.  O.  DITTRICH,  loc.  cit.,  p.  307. 

2  1899.     R.  KIPLING,  Stalky  &  C:o,  175.     I  was  a  fag  when  he  left. 


school,  to  open  l  <  to  open  fire,  to  pop 2  <  to  pop  the  question  (i,  e. 
to  propose  to  a  lady),  to  shake 3  <  to  shake  hands,  to  strike 4  <  to 
strike  colours,  to  take*  <  to  take  effect.  A  morphem  need  not 
appear  as  stereotyped  to  all  the  speakers  of  a  language.  The 
stereotyping  may  very  well  be  restricted  to  the  instinctive  linguistic 
feeling  of  only  a  section  or  of  a  few  individuals.  Thus  the  expres- 
sion to  carry  water  appears  scarcely  as  a  stereotyped  morphem  to 
the  majority  of  Englishmen.  But  it  certainly  appeared  as  stereo- 
typed to  the  water-carriers  of  former  days.  In  their  speech, 
therefore,  we  can  meet  with  to  carry*  in  the  same  sense  as  to 
carry  water,  and  we  may  assume  that  this  abbreviation  was  pos- 
sible chiefly  through  the  close  syntactical  association  that  a  frequent 
repetition  had  brought  about  between  the  members  of  the  latter 
morphem. 

Examples  of  curtailment  of  stereotyped  morphems  representing 
other  morphological  structure  are  by  no  means  rare.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, a  verb  may  represent  the  signification  also  of  an  adverbial 


1  G.    A.    HENTY,    Yarns    on    the   Beach,  25.     There  was  no  further  need  of 
concealment,  and  the  captain  gave  word  for  the  bow-chasers  to  open. 

J.  C.  HUTCHESON  Afloat  at  last,  270.  Then  a  big  boom  rolled  in  from 
seaward  as  the  gun-boat  opened  fire  with  her  five-inch  Amstrong. 

2  1859.     Ch.    READE,  Love  me  Little,  Love  me  Long,   145.     And,  as  for  the 
formal    proposal,    that    was    only   post-poned    a   week  or  two,  Mr.  Fountain  was  to 
pay    his  visit  to  Mrs.  Bazalgette,  and  secretly  prepare  Miss  Fountain:  then  Talboys 
would  suddenly  pounce  and  —  pop. 

1902.  Scraps,  Aug.  2,  2 {4.  Among  the  many  strange  forms  of  "popping  the 
question"  conceived  in  the  fertile  brain  of  the  novelist,  none  are  perhaps  quite  so 
strange  as  that  related  as  a  true  story  of  the  eccentric  Methodist  preacher,  Lo- 
renzo Dow. 

3  1902.     Judy,  June  25,  304^2.     They  were  up  for  the  Coronation,  and,  fall- 
ing across  each  other  in  the  Strand,  they  shook. 

"Seen  Sapho?"  asked  the  first  provincial. 

"No",  rejoined  the  other;  "but  I  expect  to  meet  him  later*. 

4  G.  A.  HENTY,   Yarns  on  the  Beach,  84.     Captain  Ball  mounted  the  quarter- 
deck,   and    saluting   the    admiral    reported  that  the  fort  with  which  he  was  engaged 
had  struck. 

5  1900.     Punch,    p.    268.     "Will    I    support  Anti-vaccination?  —  "Certainly. 
Would  even  go  farther,  and  insist  upon  every  one  being  anti-vaccinated,  again  and 
again,  until  it  took". 

6  1851.    MAYHEW,  London  Labour,  etc.,  i.  194.    Of  Water-Carriers. — 

"1  was  a  copper-plate  printer",  he  (».  e.  a  water-carrier)  said,  and  twenty  years  ago 
could    earn    my  25  s.  a  week.     But  employment  fell  off.     The  litographic  injured  it, 
and    at    last    I    could    get    very    little    work,    and   then  none  at  all,  so  I  have  been 
carrying  now  between  three  and  four  years. 
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expression  with  which  it  forms  a  stereotyped  morphem,  e.  g.  to  call1 
<  to  call  to  the  bar,  to  return  z  <  to  return  to  parliament.  A  substantive 
may,  owing  to  syntactical  association,  also  represent  a  determining 
prepositional  attribute.  Thus,  the  fall*  is  used  as  a  synonymous  ex- 
pression for  'autumn',  and  this  sense  has  originated  through  abbrevia- 
tion of  the  stereotyped  morphem  the  fall  of  the  leaf.  When  the  ques- 
tion of  'the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade'  aroused  political  excitement, 
this  expression  obtained  such  frequency  that  it  was  in  some  measure 
stereotyped,  and  from  this  time  we  also  meet  with  (the)  Abolition^ 
in  the  same  sense.  The  morphem  a  peal  of  laughter  offers  no 
doubt  agglutination  of  its  members;  it  may  therefore  be  abbre- 
viated into  a  pealb,  without  detriment  to  the  signification,  and  this 
substantive  may  subsequently  even  be  turned  into  a  corresponding 
verb6.  Furthermore,  an  adjective  may  alone  also  represent  a 
determining  substantive,  e.  g.  short'1  <  short  of  money,  and  an 
adverb,  also  another  adverb  which  it  determines,  e.  g.  sound*  < 
sound  asleep.  Instead  of  the  stereotyped  expression  the  upper  ten 
thousand  we  often  meet  with  the  upper  ten9  and  the  Latin  phrase 
conditio  sine  qua  non,  received  in  educated  English  as  current, 
appears  commonly  as  sine  qua  non10. 

1  Cf.  N.  E.  D.  s.  v.  call. 

*  1887.  BEE  BEE,  Life  of  an  Undergraduate,  107.  Dashwood  is  at  his  country 
estate,  doing  the  model  squire  to  his  tenants,  and  the  dutiful  son  to  his  mother.  He 
will  be  returned  for  the  country,  next  election,  they  say. 

8  Cf.  N.  E.  D.  s.  v.  fall. 

4  Cf.  N.  E.  D.  s.  v.  abolition. 

5  1899.      Tit-Bits,    Aug.    19,  418.     Peal    after    peal    shook  the  country-room, 
in  which  the  venerable  judge  joined. 

6  1865.     CH.  DICKENS,  Our  Mut.  Friend,  401.    Ha,  ha,  ha,  gentlemen!  roared 

Sloppy  in  a  peal  of  laughter  and  with  immeasurable  relish Here  Mr.  Sloppy, 

opening    his   mouth  to  a  quite  alarming  extent,  and  throwing  back  his  head  to  peal 
again,  revealed  incalculable  buttons. 

7  1902.     Moonshine,  July  5,  524.     Hengist  Bonehandle  may  have  met  Horsa 
Flinthead,    and    said,    "I    say,  old  chap,  I  am  awfully  short;  I  haven't  been  able  to 
sell  that  last  lot  of  acorns  yet,  and  I  am  simply  dying  for  a  cup  of  mead". 

8  G.  MANVILLE  FENN,  Devon  Boys,   127.    "Quick!    Wake  up!    You  have  been 
to    sleep".  —  "Sleep?"    I  said,  rousing  myself.     "Sleep?"  —  "Yes,  we've  all  been 
to    sleep,  and   —   Here,  Bob!  wake  up!  wake  up!"    —   He  shook  Bob  Choune,  who 
was  so  sound  that  it  was  with  difficulty  he  could  be  made  to  sit  up  ... 

9  1902.     Sporting   Times,  June  7,  9]!.     It  goes  without  saying  that  the  club 
enclosure    was    crowded    by    an    unusually    large    number    of  the  upper  ten,  but  as 
much  cannot  be  said  for  the  "masses"  . . . 

10  1902.     Pall  Mall  Gazette,  Aug.  16,  s[s.    All  mountaineers,  I  think,  will  agree 
that    if   your    guides    are    good    men,    it  is  by  no  means  a  sine  qua  non  that  they 
should  have  made  the  ascent  of  the  mountain,  you  propose  to  attack,  before. 
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These  examples  will  be  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  case  of 
historical  abbreviation  when  the  prototype  constitutes  an  element 
of  a  sentence.  But  also  sentences  themselves  may  present  a 
stereotyping,  and  may  subsequently  be  abbreviated,  whereby  the 
omitted  elements  originally  stand  out  distinctly  in  our  consciousness. 

Thus  sentences  used  in  greeting,  in  parting,  etc.  easily 
become  conventional  and  therefore  stereotyped.  To  take  a  few 
examples:  Good  morning!,  Good  afternoon!,  Good  evening!,  How 
do  you  do?,  Good  bye!,  Your  (most)  obedient  servant!  These  may 
perhaps  themselves  be  abbreviations  of  stereotyped  morphems 
such  as  /  wish  you  a  good  morning;  I  am  your  obedient  servant, 
etc.,  and  not  always  examples  of  incomplete  resolution  in  which 
the  supplementation  is  uncertain.  At  least,  good-bye  is  a  contrac- 
tion of  the  stereotyped  fuller  expression :  God  be  with  ye.  These 
morphems  may  be  occasionally  curtailed  from  various  causes, 
c.  g.  Morning!1,  Afternoon!2,  Evening!*,  How  do?**,  Bye  bye!* 
Your  obedient!*,  Servant!  In  the  same  way  oaths,  affirmative  ex- 
pressions, and  the  like,  have  a  tendency  to  be  stereotyped,  and  may 
subsequently  be  subject  to  shortening.  In  several  of  the  expressions 
belonging  here  the  name  of  God  has  originally  entered  as  a  mem- 
ber, but  has  subsequently  been  omitted,  perhaps  principally  for 
euphemistic  motives.  As  examples:  swelp  me  (<,  so  help  me  God), 
bless  my  eyes,  bless  the  wide  ($>c.  mark)'1.  In  earlier  English  we 
often  meet  with  exclamations  such  as  God's  arms,  God's  bones,  or 
Gog's  armes,  the  latter  presenting  a  euphemistic  modification  of  God. 
By  the  side  of  these  we  also  find  the  abbreviated  forms  arms!*, 


1  1837.     DICKENS,  Pickwick,  ii.   152.     "Mornin,  old  friend,  said  Sam. 

2  1900.     H.  G.    WELLS,    Love    and  Mr.  Lewisham,  206.     "That's  all  right", 
said    Mr.    Blendershin.     "We    won't    say    anything    about  the  postage  in  that  case. 
Of   course    it's    the    off  season,  and  you  mustn't  expect  anything  at   present    very 
much.     Sometimes    there's    a    shift    or    so   at  Easter  .  .  .    There's  nothing  more  .  .  . 
Afternoon.     Any  one  else,  Binks? 

3  1895.     ANSTEY,   Voces  Populi.    Riding  Master  (saluting  with  cane).    Evening, 
Gentlemen  —  your  'orses  will  be  in  directly. 

4  Cf.  HOPPE,  Englisch-Deutsches  Supplement-Lexikon. 

5  1862.    THACKERAY,    Philip,  i.  326.    "Be  kind  enough  to  sell  your  children's 
clothes  and  your  wife's  jewels,  and  hand  over  the  proceeds  to  me.    I'll  call  to-morrow. 
Bye,  bye". 

6  1778.     SHERIDAN,   The  Rivals.     Gentlemen,  your  most  obedient. 

7  Cf.  F.  FLUGEL,  English-German  Die.  s.  v.  swelp,  bless. 

8  1534.     UDALL,   Roister  Doister,  Act  i.,  sc.  4.     Gogs  armes,  Knave  art  thou 
madde. 

Ibid.,  Act  iii.,  sc.  3.     Armes  what  dost  thou? 
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bones! l  Common  affirmative  expressions  in  the  lower  kinds  of  style 
in  MnE.  are,  for  instance,  /'//  be  blessed  if  .  .,  Pll  be  blowed  if .  ., 
I'll  be  hanged  if .  .  .  These  stereotyped  expressions  are  often 
abbreviated  so  that  only  the  predominant  element  is  preserved. 
Blest  ifz.  .  ,  Blowed  if*.  .  .  Lastly,  we  may  here  offer  a  shor- 
tening of  a  stereotyped  sentence  representing  another  category  of 
sense  than  those  hitherto  adduced,  viz.  See?^  <  Do  you  see?  (==  Do 
you  understand?) 

Is  is,  however,  not  only  simple  sentences,  but  also  combina- 
tions of  sentences  that  may  be  stereotyped.  Also  these  may  be 
abbreviated  without  their  sense  being  affected,  thanks  to  the 
associative  power  of  syntactical  contiguity.  Such  is  the  case  with 
proverbs  and  proverbial  phrases.  As  examples:  Needs  must**  for 
Needs  must  when  the  devil  drives;  Talk  of  an  angelG  instead  of 
Talk  of  an  angel  and  you  hear  the  rustling  of  his  wings'1 . 

Even  larger  semological  unities  than  complex  sentences,  may 
be  subject  to  stereotyping.  This  is  for  instance  the  case  with  a 
song,  a  prayer,  or  the  like,  that  has  obtained  a  certain  frequency. 
When  these  are  referred  to  in  narrative  style,  they  are  indi- 
cated by  their  initial  morphems,  unless  they  have  a  particular 
name.  Also  in  this  case  we  are,  no  doubt,  concerned  with 
a  condensation  of  sense  that  has  been  effected  by  syntactical 
association.  For  it  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  power  of  this  associa- 
tion that  they  can  serve  as  key-words  for  the  whole  semological 
unity.  The  prayer  that  in  English  is  called  'The  Lord's  prayer' 
is  in  other  languages  designated  by  the  initial  words,  e.  g.  L. 
pater  noster,  G.  Vaterunser.  The  English  word  creed  means  con- 
fession of  faith,  and  dirge  means  a  song  expressing  grief.  From 
having  originally  been  key-words  to  the  Roman  Catholic  confession 
of  faith  which  began  with  Lat.  Credo  and  to  the  funeral  hymn  be- 
ginning tDirige,  Domine,»  the  words  have  subsequently  become 


1  Ibid.  Act  iv.,  sc.  8.     Oh  bones,  thou  hittest  me. 

2  1865.    CH.  DICKENS,  Our  Mut.  Friend,  87.  Blest  if  I  would  not  lay  hold  of 
her  at  any  rate. 

3  1899.     R.  KIPLING,  Stalky  and  Co.,  151.     Blowed  if  I  was  him. 

4  1895.     ANSTEY,    Voces    Populi,    20 1.     Now  they  're  going  to  make  'em  do 
some  in-and-out  pumping,  see? 

5  1879.     Mrs.    HUNGERFORD,  Lilian  59.    "Needs  must",  you  know,  I  dare  say 
you  know  the  rest  of  that  rather  vulgar  proverb. 

6  1887.     Mrs.  HUNGERFORD,  Circe,  i.  97.    You  see,  old  adages  come  true.    Talk 
of  an  angel,  we  were  talking  of  her  just  then. 

7  Cf.  J.  STORM,  Englische  Philologie,  ii.  603. 
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appellatives.  In  vulgar  spech  we  often  meet  with  the  exclamation 
my  eye!,  or  all  my  eye!  as  a  remark  of  incredulity  made  in  refe- 
rence to  an  improbable  story.  At  least  the  former  may  without 
any  difficulty  he  explained  as  a  relic  of  (God)  bless  my  eyes!.  But 
perhaps  the  Slang  Dictionary  is  justified  in  looking  upon  them 
as  abbreviations  of  the  vulgar  phrase  -s>AH  my  eye  and  Betty 
Martin*.  The  latter  expression,  in  its  turn,  is  supposed  to  be  »a 
modification  of  a  Roman  Catholic  prayer  to  St.  Martin,  'Oh,  mihi, 
beate  Martine',  which  in  common  with  many  another  fell  into  dis- 
credit and  ridicule  after  the  Reformation ». 

In  all  historical  shortening  the  association  due  to  contiguity  is 
an  important  condition  for  the  comprehension  of  the  curtailed  mor- 
phem  when  first  used.  The  elements  of  sense,  the  morphological 
expressions  of  which  have  been  cut  away  in  a  stereotyped  morphem 
representing  the  stage  of  agglutination,  yet  make  themselves  salient 
in  our  consciousness,  thanks  to  this  association.  Such  morphems, 
therefore,  can  scarcely  be  looked  upon  as  examples  of  incomplete 
resolution,  since  in  the  latter  the  unexpressed  elements  are  vague  and 
obscure.  The  whole  process  is  therefore  a  morphological  reduction 
that  does  not  affect  the  conception  of  the  psychical  picture  meant 
to  be  expressed.  Only  if  the  stereotyped  morphem  that  has  been 
abbreviated  is  of  great  length,  we  may  assume  that  the  unexpres- 
sed elements  do  not  stand  out  clearly  in  our  consciousness.  This 
is  no  doubt  the  case  with  dirge  and  creed  in  their  original  senses, 
and  we  can  therefore  here  speak  of  incomplete  resolution.  It 
should,  however,  be  observed  that  the  comprehension  of  these 
morphems  is  none  the  less  essentially  conditioned  by  syntactical 
association,  and  furthermore  that  such  morphems  are  rather  to  be 
explained  as  examples  of  denomination  ('Namengebung')  than  of 
historical  shortening. 

Also  in  morphems  representing  incomplete  resolution  in  a  pro- 
per sense,  syntactical  association  plays  a  certain  part  for  their 
comprehension.  Each  morphem  has  its  limited  domain  of  combi- 
nation. Thus,  for  instance,  an  adjective  may  as  a  rule  only  be 
combined  with  a  substantive  that  can  embrace  the  quality  the  ad- 
jective expresses.  A  verb  can  only  have  for  object  a  substantive 
that  can  be  placed  in  relation  to  the  action  it  represents.  It  is  a 
matter  of  course  that  our  acquaintance  with  the  domain  of  combi- 
nation belonging  to  the  several  morphems  contributes  to  a  due 
comprehension  of  expressions  offering  an  incomplete  resolution. 
But  as  this  domain  is  generally  very  extensive,  and  as  the  unex- 
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pressed  elements  of  sense  may  be  represented  by  various  mor- 
phems,  these  elements  will  be  vague  and  not  salient  in  our  con- 
sciousness. Apart  from  apokoinou-constructions,  there  are,  however, 
cases  of  incomplete  resolution  where  context  and  attending  cir- 
cumstances contribute  to  the  comprehension  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  make  the  supplementation  determined.  Take  such  an 
example  as  the  following:  Yes,  Aunt  Winny  left  me  eight  hund- 
red a  year  (J.  S.  Winter,  Cavalry  Life,  ii.  209).  It  is  here 
obvious  that  eight  hundred  signifies  eight  hundred  pounds.  Thus 
it  is  a  particular  morphem  that  appears  in  our  consciousness,  and 
yet  eight  hundred  pounds  cannot  be  designated  as  a  stereotyped 
morphem. 

Since  the  stereotyping  of  morphems  commonly  depends  on 
the  frequency  with  which  they  are  used,  it  is  evident  that  the  di- 
viding-line between  free  syntactical  combinations  and  stereotyped 
morphems  must  be  vague  and  uncertain.  Hence  no  line  of  de- 
marcation can  be  drawn  between  incomplete  resolution  as  repre- 
senting free  syntactical  combinations  and  historical  abbreviation  as 
representing  stereotyped  morphems.  And  since  we  have  designa- 
ted ellipsis  as  an  abbreviation  of  stereotyped  morphems,  it  will 
sometimes  be  a  moot  point  to  decide  when  we  are  concerned 
with  ellipsis,  and  when  with  incomplete  resolution.  But  this  can- 
not be  adduced  as  an  argument  against  our  delimitation  of  ellipsis, 
for  everywhere  in  the  life  of  language  we  meet  with  indistinct  li- 
mits between  various  linguistic  phenomena. 

When  a  stereotyped  compound  morphem  is  abbreviated, 
the  preserved  morphem  represents  the  signification  of  the  pro- 
totype. Consequently,  the  preserved  morphem  is  subjected  to 
a  condensation  of  sense  of  the  kind  that  WUNDT  terms  »Be- 
deutungsverschiebung  durch  syntaktische  Association*.  It  should, 
however,  be  noticed  that  not  all  changes  of  sense  due  to  syntac- 
tical association,  can  at  the  same  time  be  classed  as  due  to  histo- 
rical abbreviation.  For  a  morphem  may  get  its  sense  particularized 
in  a  certain  syntactical  combination,  and  may  subsequently  be 
used  outside  the  latter,  without  representing  the  sense  of  the  whole 
combination,  as  is  the  case  in  true  historical  shortening.  Examples 
of  this  kind  are  not  rare.  The  English  substantive  yarn  may  also 
signify  'a  story  or  tale,  usually  lengthy  and  of  extravagant  nature' 
(St.  D.).  This  sense  has  originated  in  the  metaphoric  use  of  the 
phrase  to  spin  a  yarn,  i.  e.  'to  tell  a  lengthy  and  extravagant  story', 
and,  from  having  been  originally  restricted  to  this  particular  phrase, 
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it  has  subsequently  been  used  also  outside  it.  As  the  verb  to 
yarn  occurs  in  the  sense  'to  spin  a  yarn',  it  is,  however,  here  pos- 
sible, though  not  probable,  that  the  verb  has  priority  to  the  sub- 
stantive and  consequently  is  no  denominative  verb.  But  if  so,  it 
must  be  looked  upon  as  an  historical  abbreviation  of  the  meta- 
phoric  expression  since  it  is  equivalent  to  it,  and  the  substan- 
tive must)  be  interpreted  as  coined  from  the  verb.  Here  is  an- 
other example.  The  English  adjective  arrant  signifies  'thorough', 
'notorious',  'downright',  and  has  in  this  sense  now  opprobrious 
force,  e.  g.  arrant  traitor,  knave,  coward,  etc.,  now  it  is  desti- 
tute of  such  a  by-sense,  e.  g.  an  arrant  old  bachelor.  In  its 
etymology  the  word  is  a  variant  of  the  adjective  errant  (<  OF. 
errant,  pres.  part,  of  OF.  errer,  <  Lat.  ilerare],  and  desig- 
nated originally  'wandering',  'vagrant'.  This  sense  is  in  MnE. 
preserved  only  in  the  expressions:  knight  errant,  bailiff  errant. 
It  is  owing  to  syntactical  association  with  such  a  word  as  thief 
that  the  word  has  lost  its  original  sense  and  became  an  inten- 
sive. Originally  arrant  thief  or  thief  arrant  designed  'an  out- 
lawed robber  roving  about  the  country',  and  subsequently  'a  noto- 
rious, manifest,  thorough-paced  thief.  The  adjective  in  the  latter 
sense  has  subsequently  had  its  sphere  of  application  extended  out- 
side this  particular  combination.  —  Another  example  of  the  same 
phenomenon  is  offered  by  the  adjective  fast  in  the  sense  'extra- 
vagant in  habits',  'devoted  to  pleasure',  'dissipated'.  This  particu- 
lar sense  has  originated  in  the  combination  to  live  fast.  He  who 
lives  a  dissipated  life,  expends  quickly  his  vital  energy.  Instead 
of  designating  the  idea  'to  lead  a  dissipated  life'  in  an  unreserved 
way,  it  is  expressed  in  a  round-about  and  euphemistic  manner  by 
using  an  expression  for  an  idea  which  bears  some  relation  to  it, 
viz.  to  live  fast.  Through  this,  the  adverb  fast  receives  the  sense 
of  'dissipatedly'  in  this  specific  combination.  Later  on,  the  use  of 
the  word  in  this  sense  is  extended  also  to  its  function  as  adjec- 
tive, not  only  in  the  expressions  a  fast  life,  fast  living,  where  its 
original  metaphoric  use  is  still  evident,  but  also  in  its  combination 
with  other  substantives.  —  The  verb  to  find  as  a  law-term, 
signifying  'to  decide  after  judicial  investigation',  is  by  KRUEGER2 
classed  as  elliptical.  Thus,  in  the  phrase  the  jury  found  for 
the  petitioner  on  all  the  issues,  he  assumes  omission  of  the 
word  judgment.  But  is  it  not  likelier  that  the  verb  in  this 

1  Cf.  N.  E.  D.  s.  v.  arrant. 

1  Cf.  G.  KRUEGER,  HERRIG'S  Archiv,  vol.  cvii.,  1901,  p.  368. 
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sense  has  been  substracted  from  expressions  such  as  to  find  the 
defendant  guilty,  (not  guilty),  where  this  particular  sense  of  to 
find  easily  originated?  —  JESPERSEN1  points  out  that  in  the 
days  of  Queen  Elizabeth  orient  as  an  adjective  might  signify  'ra- 
diant', 'brilliant',  e.  g.  orient  colours,  and  he  assumes  that  this 
signification  took  its  rise  in  combinations  such  as  orient  pearls, 
orient  gems.  He  assigns  this  change  of  sense  through  syntac- 
tical association  to  the  phenomenon  he  terms  'subtraction'. 

The  historical  abbreviation  which  results  in  a  change  of  sense 
of  the  preserved  morphem,  is  often  classed  as  an  elliptical  process. 
But  against  such  a  classification  objections  are  raised  by  WUNDT2. 
He  says:  »Dass  ubrigens  alle  diese  Erscheinungen  (i.  e.  die  Be- 
grififsverdichtungen  durch  syntaktiche  Associationen)  in  eine  falsche 
Beleuchtung  geriickt  werden,  wenn  man  sie  der  rhetorischen  Form 
der  »Synekdoche»  oder»  Ellipse*  unterordnet,  braucht  kaum  noch 
bemerkt  zu  werden.  Man  hat  bei  dieser  rhetorischen  Bezeich- 
nung  eben  nur  den  ausseren  Effect,  nicht  den  psychologischen 
Vorgang  selbst  im  Auge.  Dieser  besteht  aber,  weit  entfernt  eine 
willkiirlicheoder  aus  »Bequemlichkeit»  vorgenommene  Unterdriickung 
gewisser  Bestandtheile  des  Gedankens  zu  sein,  im  Gegentheil  darin, 
dass  sich  die  Begriffsinhalte  der  verbundenen  Worter  so  innig  as- 
sociiren,  dass  sie  nur  einen  Begriff  bilden,  worauf  sich  dann  dieser 
auf  ein  einzelnes  Wort  zuriickzieht,  in  welchem  sich  daher  die  Be- 
griffsinhalte der  ganzen  Verbindung  oder,  wenn  es  sich  um  eine 
Begriffsspaltung  handelt,  mehrerer  Verbindungen  des  gleichen  Wor- 
tes  verdichtet  haben.» 

WUNDT  is  no  doubt  right  when  he  says  that  change  of 
sense  through  syntactical  association  is  put  in  a  false  light  if  it  is 
termed  ellipsis.  For,  as  already  pointed  out,  this  phenomenon  is 
not  always  due  to  historical  abbreviation.  Moreover,  the  term 
ellipsis  is  still  chiefly  meant  to  indicate  an  incomplete  linguistic 
resolution  of  a  psychical  picture.  But  this  objection  is  removed 
if  the  historical  point  of  view  is  taken  as  basis  for  the  concep- 
tion of  ellipsis,  so  as  not  to  include  the  phenomenon  we  have 
called  incomplete  resolution.  But,  for  the  rest,  we  do  not  concur 
in  WUNDT'S  conception  of  the  historical  shortening  that  conduces 
to  a  change  of  sense  through  syntactical  association.  According  to 

1  Cf.  O.  JESPERSEN,  Om  Subtraktionsdannelser  in  Festskrift  til  V.   Thotnsen, 
Kiebenhavn,   1894,  P-   *  S9%> 

2  Cf.  WCJNDT,  of.  cit,,  Die  Sprache,  ii.  539  sqq. 
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him,  this  shortening  is  not  arbitrary,  nor  is  it  brought  about  for 
the  sake  of  convenience.  This  is  only  true  in  the  cases  when 
analogy  or  prosodic  reduction  have  played  the  predominant  part 
in  the  shortening.  But  in  the  vast  majority  of  these  curtailments 
the  abbreviation  is  not  only  'arbitrary',  if  by  this  he  means 
intentional,  but  it  is  also  often  effected  for  the  sake  of  convenience. 
For,  of  the  two  motives  which  usually  condition  this  abbreviation, 
the  one  is  functional  or  semological,  the  other  practical  or 
economic.  On  the  one  hand  the  motive  is  the  more  or  less 
conscious  intention  to  give  vent  to  an  emotion,  and,  in  connection 
therewith,  to  lend  another  emotional  effect  to  the  morphem.  This 
mental  emotion  may  be  of  various  kinds.  When  in  nursery- 
language  the  word  night-clothes  is  abbreviated  into  nighties,  the 
cause  of  the  shortening  is  possibly  to  express  the  feeling  of  sym- 
pathy generally  cherished  by  the  adult  towards  children.  When 
in  slangy  parlance  top-boots  is  turned  into  tops,  or  book-maker 
into  bookie,  straw-hat  into  straw,  etc.,  the  cause  of  the  abbrevia- 
tion is  essentially  the  emotional  state  of  mind  that  conditions 
slang  in  general,  and  that  may  manifest  itself  through  multifa- 
rious other  modifications  of  the  linguistic  material  besides  abbre- 
viation. On  the  other  hand,  the  shortening  may  often  be  condi- 
tioned by  the  'lex  parsimoniae'  that  so  frequently  influences  linguis- 
tic utterance.  In  order  to  economize  his  mental  energy,  the  spea- 
ker omits  morphems  that  may  be  left  out  without  detriment  to 
the  sense.  Also  this  motive  is,  no  doubt,  to  a  certain  degree  in- 
tentional. It  is,  for  instance,  essentially  the  practical  motive  that  has 
brought  about  shortenings  such  as  the  fall  for  the  fall  of  the  leaf, 
the  Abolition  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  will  for  last  will, 
etc.  The  functional  and  the  practical  motive  generally  conspire 
together  to  effect  the  abbreviation,  whereby  now  the  one,  now  the 
other  motive  may  predominate.  When  either  of  these  motives,  or 
both,  have  principally  conditioned  the  historical  abbreviation,  we 
call  the  latter  ellipsis. 

WUNDT  disregards  the  motive  of  the  abbreviation  when  he 
characterizes  the  curtailment  that  leads  to  change  of  sense  through 
syntactical  association.  He  denies  the  operation  of  the  'lex  parsimo- 
niae' in  these  shortenings,  and  does  not  even  mention  the  functional 
motive.  He  seems  to  hold  the  opinion  that  everything  is  explai- 
ned by  pointing  out  that  the  morphems  forming  the  constitutive 
parts  of  the  prototype  are  so  closely  connected  that  they  form 

SunAin,  K.  F.  4 
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one  conception,  which  may  then  be  bestowed  on  one  of  the  con- 
stituent morphems.  But  this  is  only  one  side  of  the  process  of 
the  abbreviation.  It  only  explains  why  the  shortening  may  take 
place  without  detriment  to  the  sense,  but,  by  this,  its  'causa  mo- 
vens'  has  not  been  indicated. 

We  have  hitherto  considered  only  the  case  of  historical  ab- 
breviation when  the  prototype  is  a  compounded  morphem,  and 
the  locality  of  the  abbreviation  in  the  compound  coincides  with 
the  dividing-point,  as  morphologically  determined.  The  result  of 
this  coincidence  is  that  the  shortening  occasions  a  change  of  sense 
in  the  preserved  morphem.  But  also  simple  words  may  be  shor- 
tened, e .  g.  bus  <  omnibus,  cab  <  cabriolet,  croc  <  crocodile 1,  and 
compounds  may  be  curtailed  in  such  a  way  that  the  morphologi- 
cal limit  is  disregarded,  e.  g.  hanky  <  handkerchief2,  strawbs  < 
strawberries^ '.  Through  this  abbreviation,  it  is  true,  the  morphem  be- 
comes subject  to  a  certain  semological  modification,  which,  however, 
exclusively  consists  in  a  change  of  emotional  effect;  for,  it  goes 
without  saying  that  here  no  change  of  sense  through  syntactical  asso- 
ciation can  be  the  result  of  the  shortening.  The  two  principal  mo- 
tives, the  functional  and  the  practical,  which  effect  the  elliptical  abbre- 
viation that  leads  to  a  change  of  sense,  may  also  operate  in  curtail- 
ment of  simple  words.  This  is  the  case  in  such  abbreviations  of  per- 
sonal names  as :  Abe  <  Abraham,  Joe  <  Joseph,  Pen  <  Pendennis. 
Fo  <  Foker,  etc.  This  is  also  the  case  when  such  curtailments 
are  met  with  as :  bus  <  omnibus,  circs  4  <  circumstances,  croc  <  cro- 
codile, hanky  <  handkerchief,  Jap  5  <  Japanese,  mo  6  <  moment, 

1  1902.     Illustrated    Chips,    Sept.    6,  4  5.     He  did!     And  what  a  bite  it  was, 
too!     A    large    and    mighty    croc.,    who    soon   made  it  quite  plain  that  this  was  the 
last  fishing  expedition  that  nigger  would  undertake. 

2  1902.     Illustrated    Chips,    July    19,   i  2.     "Good-bye,  Mr.  Men",  she  smiled, 
"so    sorry    you    can't    stop."     Then    hankys    were  waved,  loud  pip-pips  were  heard, 
and  once   again  all  was  nice  and  peaceful  like  in  Chips'  office. 

8  FLORENCE  COOMBE,  A  Chum  Worth  Having,  10.  A  schoolboy  loq.:  — 
"Bother  the  books!  Time  enough  to  think  about  that  after  tea.  Let's  go  and  see 
how  the  strawbs  are  getting  on." 

Cf.  ibid.  When  they  had  made  up  their  minds  that  the  strawberries  were  a 
shade  larger  and  redder  than  yesterday  .  .  . 

4  1902.     Pick-Me-Up,    Aug.    9,    293  i.     "I    don't    ezactly    grip    the   gemman's 
meanin',    gents",    continued  No.  i ;  "but  I  don't  see  as  under  the  circs,  we  ain't  ju. 
sterfied  in  givin'  no  trust  at  all,  eh,  Sam?" 

5  1902.     Echo,  Sept.   10,   i  6. — Lazy  Miss  Jap.    The  palm  for  laziness  must 
be    awarded    to    the  daughter  of  a  Japanese  peer,  whose  indolence  is  really  beyond 
the  idea  of  ordinary  mortals. 

6  1902.     Big  Budget,   June  14,  103.     Half  a  mo,  gents,  there's  an  error  on 
somewhere,  and  I'll  look  for  it  in  a  minute  or  two. 


Pav. 1  <  (London)  Pavilion,  Prom*  <  Promenade-Concert,  strawbs  < 
strawberries,  tec*  <  detective,  etc.  PlERSON4  is  no  doubt  wrong 
when  he  considers  similar  abbreviations  in  French  argot,  such  as 
arista  <  aristocrate,  benef  <  benefice,  Boule-Mich  <  Boulevard  St. 
Michel,  to  be  due  to  a  change  of  place  in  the  expiratory  accent 
in  vulgar  speech.  According  to  him  it  would  be  »tout  a  fait  con- 
traire  aux  principes  d'une  saine  phonetique»  to  assume  an  eli- 
mination of  stressed  syllables,  and  a  preservation  of  weak  ones. 
And  yet  reality  shows  that  this  may  happen  without  it  being 
possible  to  state  a  change  of  accent.  This  is  particularly  evident 
in  English  where  the  curtailment  of  simple  words,  as  a  rule, 
is  monosyllabic,  that  is  to  say,  only  one  syllable  is  preserved 
in  curtailment  of  polysyllabic  prototypes,  e.  g.  Imp 5  <  Imperia- 
list, Met6  <  (The)  Metropolitan  (Music  Hall)  pram1  < perambula- 
tor, Rec*  <  Recreation  Ground,  rep9  <  repetion,  roddy™  <  r ho  do  den 

1  1902.     The  Referee,  June  16,  341.     There  was  a  capital  bill  in  progress  at 
the  "Pav."  when  we  looked  in  last  Saturday,  though  we  missed  Millie  Hylton  sadly. 

2  1902.      The    Sunday   Special,    Sept.  21,  6|4-     Armas  Jarnefelt's  symphonic 
poem,    "Korsholm",   which  was  given  its  first  hearing  at  the  "Proms."  on  Thursday 
night,    takes    its   name  from  a  headland  in  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  where,  according  to 
Finnish    tradition,    was    the  beginning  of  Christianity  in  the  far  North,  and  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  work  is  the  conflict  between  the  new  faith  and  the  old. 

3  1902.     Ally    Sloper's    H. — H.,   July  19,  349|2.     Apparently,  from  what  one 
hears,    there    are    a   number    of   detectives  wandering  around  the  country  searching 
for  loot  or  arms  in  the  houses  of  the  so-called  loyalists. 

A  Kaffir  told  one  of  these  'tecs  that  a  certain  "baas"  had  a  lot  of  rifles  and 
some  silver  mugs  — that  had  been  looted  in  Natal — buried  in  his  garden. 

4  PEARSON,  Metrique  naturelle  du  Language,   1883,  p.  247  sqq. 

5  1902.     Punch,  March  12,  p.  186.    Though  limited  in  stature  it  would  greatly 
annoy  him  to  be  mistaken  for  a  Liberal  Imp. 

6  1902.     The    Referee,    Aug.    10,  3J4.     Miss  Minnie  Palmer  will  appear  at  the 
Metropolitan    in   a  sketch  entitled  "Mixed  Bathing".     Mr.  Alec  Hurley  also  joins  the 
"Met."  programme. 

7  1891.     Notes    &•   Queries,    7  s.  xi.  104.     May  we  not  hope  that  the  odious 
and    meaningless   vulgarism  of  pram,  for  perambulator,   will  be  exploded  from  popu- 
lar use? 

8  1902.     The    Indicator   (a  local  paper  for  Paddington),  June  n,  34.     Sport 
at    Paddington    " Rec" .     Inter-polytechnics    meeting.      The     Paddington    Recreation 
Ground    emphasised    its    unique    public    service  on  Saturday,  when  several  thousand 
persons    were    enabled    to    enjoy   a  good    afternoon's    sport    and    other    attractions 
without  fee  or  payment. 

9  1892.     F.  ANSTEY,    Voces  Populi,   226.     Don't  know.     It's  not  in  Selections 
from  British  Poetry,  which  we  have  to  get  up  for  "rep". 

10  1851.  MAYHEW,  London  Labour,  etc.,  i.  133.  "Why",  said  one  man  (»'.«. 
a  costermonger),  I've  bought  roddies,  as  I  calls  them  (rhododendrons),  at  45.  a 
dozen  .  .  . 
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dron,  spats1  <  spatterdashes,  etc.  No  hypotheses  about  prosodic 
changes  will  here  suffice  to  explain  the  elimination  of  the  poly- 
syllabic phonems.  The  shortening  is  here  intentional,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  prosodic  shortening,  and  serves  a  functional  at 
the  same  time  as  a  practical  purpose.  But  although  the  prosodic 
qualities  of  the  prototypes  in  these  and  similar  examples  have 
not  been  the  cause  of  the  curtailment,  they  may,  however,  some- 
times play  a  part  in  the  abbreviation  by  determining  its  locality. 
Against  PlERSON's  view  objections  are  raised  by  PASSY,  who 
writes2:  — •  »Les  syllabes  finales  des  mots  aristocrate,  benefice,  etc. 
ont  disparu,  non  pas  parce  qu'elles  etaient  faibles,  mais  parce  qu'elles 
etaient  superflues  pour  1'intelligence,  —  superflues,  s'entend,  dans 
le  cercle  restreint  des  gens  qui  parlent  tel  ou  tel  argot  special.* 
But,  by  this,  PASSY  has  not  indicated  the  cause  of  the  abbrevia- 
tion, but  only  the  circumstance  that  renders  the  shortening  pos- 
sible; for,  the  mutilation  would  certainly  not  have  originated  un- 
less, through  association  from  contiguity,  a  part  of  a  phonem  had 
the  power  of  making  also  the  other  part  salient  in  our  conscious- 
ness. BEHAGEL3  observes  with  truth:  —  »Die  Moglichkeit  der 
Verwendung  solcher  unvollstandiger  Lautbilder  begreift  sich,  wenn 
wir  die  seelichen  Vorgange  ins  Auge  fassen,  die  das  Horen  und 
Erfassen  eines  Wortes  begleiten.  Es  ware  ein  grosser  Irrthum  zu 
glauben,  dass  bei  der  gewohnlichen  Art  des  sprachlichen  Verkehrs 
wir  jedes  einzelne  Wort  in  seinem  vollen  Umfang  mit  dem  Ohr 
auffassen.  Sondern  wir  horen  nur  Haupteile  des  Wortes,  des  Sat- 
zes,  und  es  klingen  bei  dem  Ertonen  dieser  Teile  die  im  Gedacht- 
niss  ruhenden  vollstandigen  Lautbilder  an.»  —  JESPERSEN4  evi- 
dently embraces  the  same  opinion  as  PASSY  when  he  maintains: 
—  » wherever  a  person  is  often  spoken  of,  the  speaker  is  under- 
stood by  everybody  before  he  is  half  through  the  name,  if  it  is  a 
rather  long  one,  and  therefore  he  often  does  not  take  the  trouble 
to  pronounce  the  latter  part  of  it.  He  thus  exemplifies  the  prin- 
ciple we  meet  with  everywhere:  people  do  not  pronounce  dis- 

1  1902.     Sporting   Times,  Sept.  5,  4J5. 

Trough  American  Glasses. 
He  calls  his  baggage  "luggage", 
He  calls  his  gaiters  "spats". 
He'd  call  his  headgear  "bonnets" 
If  they  really  weren't  hats. 

2  Cf.  P.  PASSY,  Changetnents  Phonetiques,  Paris,   1890,  p.   141. 

3  Cf.  O.  BEHAGEL,  Die  Deutsche  Sprache,  Leipzig,   1902,  pp.   119,   120. 

4  Cf.  O.  JESPERSEN,  Progress  in  Language,  London,   1894,  pp.  55,  56. 
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tinctly  unless  they  feel  that  distinctness  is  necessary  if  they  are 
to  be  understood;  whatever  is  easily  understood  from  the  con- 
text or  from  the  situation  is  either  slurred  over  or  left  out  com- 
pletely. This  principle  will  account  alike  for  most  of  the  gradual 
sound  changes  in  languages,  and  for  such  violent  curtailings  as 
cab  for  cabriolet,  caps  for  capital  letters,  the  Cri  for  the  Criterion, 
phiz  for  physiognomy,  sov  for  sovereign,  or  French  aristo  for  ari- 
stocrate,  Boule-Miche  for  Boulevard  St.  Michel,  and  so  on.»  Thus, 
just  as  PASSY,  also  JESPERSEN  lays  stress  on  the  opinion  that  the 
abbreviation  is  effected  because  the  morphem,  in  spite  of  the  muti- 
lation, is  comprehended.  Both  indicate  the  possibility  of  the  shor- 
ttening  as  its  cause,  but  both,  no  doubt,  at  the  same  time,  mean 
o  say  that  the  curtailing  is  a  manifestation  of  the  'lex  parsimoniae', 
/".  e.  the  principle  of  economizing  our  energy.  But  if  so,  they  ex- 
clusively emphasize  the  practical  motive  of  the  abbreviation, 
whereas  the  functional  motive  is  totally  neglected.  But  the  more 
one  examines  these  abbreviations  from  a  semological  point  of  view, 
the  more  firm  will  be  the  conviction  that  the  intention  to  give 
vent  to  an  emotion  or  to  produce  another  emotional  effect,  is  an 
equally  important  factor  as  the  practical  motive,  or  is  even  in  the 
majority  of  cases  the  predominant  one.  The  same  functional 
motive  which  in  one  case  may  result  in  an  abbreviation,  may  in 
other  cases  result  in  a  morphological  lengthening.  This  is,  for  in- 
stance, shown  by  reduplicated  formations  of  already  existing  pet- 
forms,  e.  g.  Georgie-Porgie,  Namby-Pamby,  Lizzy-Mizzy-Wizzy  (cf. 
below).  Here  the  same  sympathetic  feeling  has  been  in  operation 
as  in  the  case  of  pet-name  formation  by  means  of  ellipsis.  But 
what  becomes  here  of  the  economic  principle? 

As  already  pointed  out,  the  historical  abbreviation  resulting 
in  a  change  of  sense  is  often,  though  by  no  means  always  and 
consistently,  assigned  to  the  elliptical  phenomenon.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  curtailment  of  simple  words  illustrated  above,  is  scarcely 
ever  classed  as  elliptical.  We  have  seen  that  both  DlTTRICH  and 
'SWEET,  in  determining  the  notion  of  ellipsis,  establish  the  criterion 
that  ellipsis  is  an  omission  of  words.  Neither  FlCK,  who  has  examined 
the  abbreviation  of  Old  Grecian  personal  names,  nor  STARK,  who  has 
stated  the  laws  of  the  curtailment  of  Old  Teutonic  personal  names, 
have  termed  this  shortening  elliptical.  And  yet  in  this  case  they  were 
concerned  with  abbreviations  of  compounds  where  the  locality  of 
the  abbreviation  mostly  coincided  with  the  morphological  dividing- 
point  in  them.  If  we  turn  to  the  dictionaries  that  have  given  instances 
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of  the  productions  of  slang  or  of  the  language  of  intimacy  and  fami- 
liarity which  consist  in  an  abbreviation  of  simple  words,  they  do 
not  designate  this  mutilation  by  a  special  name,  but  term  it 
only  'shortening',  'abbreviation',  'corruption'  or  'contraction'.  Thus 
we  read  in  N.  E.  D.:  —  Fed,  short  for  Federalist;  Gin,  abbrevia- 
tion of  Geneva,  Bus,  a  familiar  shortening  of  omnibus,  etc.;  and 
in  his  work  'Slang  and  its  Analogues'  FARMER  writes:  Bus,  a 
contraction  of  omnibus,  Brum  (a  counterfeit  coin),  contracted  form 
of  Brummagem;  Ard  adj.  hot  (American  thieves)  a  corrupted  form 
of  ardent,  etc.  Apart  from  TEGNE"R'S  essay  'Elliptiska  Ord'  we 
have  not  seen  such  curtailments  classed  as  elliptical  in  any  work 
we  have  consulted.  This  is  not  only  due  to  the  fact  that  this 
abbreviation  has  hitherto  been  disregarded  by  linguistics,  but 
also  to  the  circumstance  that  ellipsis  has  as  yet  been  princi- 
pally used  to  designate  incomplete  resolution.  But  if  the  no- 
tion of  ellipsis  is  based  on  the  historical  point  of  view  as  it 
has  been  determined  by  us,  then  these  shortenings  must  be  as- 
signed to  the  elliptical  phenomenon  with  the  same  justification  as 
those  which  give  as  result  a  condensation  of  sense,  provided  the 
same  motives  have  been  the  chief  agencies  for  the  abbreviation. 
And  the  motives  which  we  hereby  want  to  establish  as  criteria  of 
elliptical  curtailing  are,  on  the  one  hand,  the  functional  or  semo- 
logical  principle,  on  the  other,  the  practical  or  economic  principle. 
But  these  motives  will  at  the  same  time  involve  that  elliptical 
shortening  must  be  designated  not  only  as  conscious,  but  also  as 
more  or  less  intentional. 

According  to  this  delimitation,  it  is  not  every  kind  of  histori- 
cal shortening  that  can  be  reckoned  to  the  phenomenon  of  ellip- 
sis; for,  this  shortening  is  not  always  brought  about  by  the  same 
causes  as  those  giving  rise  to  ellipsis.  Let  us  take  a  cursory 
review  of  the  most  important  kinds  of  historical  abbreviation 
which  are  essentially  conditioned  by  other  causes  than  those  we 
have  instituted  as  criteria  of  ellipsis. 

The  phenomenon  JESPERSEN x  terms  subtraction,  has  com- 
monly as  result  an  abbreviation.  The  'causa  movens'  of  the  shor- 
tening is  here  a  wrong  disverbification  in  connected  speech,  or  a 
wrong  conception  of  the  morphological  structure  of  a  morphem. 
It  follows  from  this  that  the  abbreviation  is  generally  both  unin- 

1  Cf.  O.  JESPERSEN,  Om  Subtraktionsdannelser  in  Festskrift  til  V.  Thomsen, 
Ki0benhavn,  1894,  p.  i  sqq.  Most  of  the  following  examples  have  been  quoted 
from  Jespersen. 
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tentional  and  unconscious.  Examples  of  this  phenomenon  are  by 
no  means  rare  in  English.  Thus,  a  supposed  indefinite  article  has 
been  eliminated  in  the  vulgar  form  atomy  for  anatomy,  or  in  egma 
occurring  in  Shakspere  for  enigma.  In  other  cases  an  initial  «  of 
a  substantive  has  wrongly  been  conceived  as  belonging  to  a  pre- 
ceding indefinite  article,  and  the  consequence  has  been  that  the 
substantive  has  been  left  decapitated  of  the  n.  It  is  in  this 
way  that  the  loss  of  n  ought  to  be  interpreted  in  the  MnE. 
forms  adder  <  ME.  adder  older  nadder  <  OE.  nd(d)dre ;  apron 
<  ME.  napron  <  F.  naperon ;  auger  <  ME.  nauger  <  OE.  nafo-gdr, 
cf.  OHG.  nabuger,  G.  (Dial.)  naber;  umpire  <  ME.  nompere.  In 
earlier  English  we  meet  with  numerous  examples  of  this  confu- 
sion of  the  indefinite  article  with  the  initial  phonem  of  a  following 
noun1.  It  may  also  happen  that  in  substantives  ending  in  s  the 
latter  is  looked  upon  as  the  plural  desinence,  and  that  therefore 
a  singular  without  an  s  is  subtracted.  As  examples  received  in 
current  speech  may  be  quoted:  < cherry,  in  I3th  c.  c/iiries<Y. 
cerice  <  Lat.  *cerisea,  a  variant  of  cerasum  ;  riddle,  still  in  Wycliffe 
redels,  <  OE.  rcedels(e)  or  redels ;  pea  <  ME.  pese  <  OE.  pise,  pi. 
pi(o)san.  The  same  phenomenon  is  met  with  in  English  vulgar 
speech  of  our  days,  e.  g.  shay  for  chaise,  shimmy  for  chemise, 
Chinee  for  Chinese,  Portugee  for  Portugese,  etc.  —  The  adjec- 
tive that  in  MnE.  has  the  form  sulky,  appeared  in  ME.  as 
sulken.  From  misdividing  the  substantival  derivative  sulken-ness 
as  sulkeness  an  adjective  sulky  has  originated  on  the  analogy 
of  morphems  such  as  happy:  happiness.  Again,  to  another  result 
the  substraction  has  led  which  we  meet  with  in  morphems  such 
as  to  bant,  to  maffick.  Banting  was  the  name  of  a  man  who 
invented  the  Banting  cure.  Owing  to  the  ending  -ing  the  name 
was  associated  with  the  category  of  the  present  participles, 
and,  when  the  name  was  to  be  used  in  verbal  function,  it  was 
therefore  made  into  bant.  The  same  explanation  is  applicable 
to  the  modern  formation  to  maffick.  Mafeking  is  the  name 
of  a  town  in  South  Africa,  which  had  to  support  a  long  siege 
by  the  Boers  during  the  late  Boer  war.  The  final  relief  of  the 
town  called  forth  such  boisterous  and  riotous  demonstrations  in 
the  streets  of  London  that  maffeking  has  been  made  into  a  ver- 
bal substantive  signifying  'riotous  behaviour',  'making  riot',  and 


1  Cf.  CHARLES  P.  G.  SCOTT,    Attraction  in  English   in   Trans,   of  the  Amer. 
Phil.  Assoc ,  vol.  xxiii  (1892),  p.  253  sqq. 
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given  rise  to  the  verb  to  maffick  and  the  derivative  mafficker*. 
—  In  the  examples  hitherto  adduced  it  is  only  a  phonem  of  a 
morphem  that  has  been  cut  off.  But  it  may  also  happen  that  a 
whole  word  is  eliminated  through  subtraction.  The  English  word 
turkey  as  a  name  of  a  bird  appeared  formerly  mostly  as  turkey- 
cock  and  turkey-hen,  which,  no  doubt,  were  the  original  denomina- 
tions for  the  bird.  The  want  of  a  generic  name,  irrespective  of 
the  gender,  led  to  a  subtraction  of  turkey,  'cock'  and  'hen'  being 
looked  upon  merely  as  additions  in  order  to  designate  gender. 

In  vulgar  speech  potatoes  commonly  appears  as  taters,  tatocs. 
According  to  JESPERSEN,  the  prototype  has  in  this  case  been  sup- 
posed to  be  a  compound  pot-tatoes,  and  if  we  have  rightly  under- 
stood him,  taters  has  subsequently  been  used  alone  just  like  ma- 
chine may  be  used  for  sewing-machine,  or,  in  general,  a  genus 
proximum  for  its  differentia  specifica.  But  it  is  equally  possible 
that  the  initial  syllable  has  been  dropped  because  it  was  weak; 
nor  is  it  altogether  excluded  that  the  motive  of  the  abbreviation 
has  been  elliptical.  The  same  interpretation  is  given  by  JES- 
PERSEN,  when  teener  is  used  for  concertina.  The  little  Cockney, 
he  says,  has  regarded  it  as  a  compound  made  up  of  concert  and 
another  word  which  he  thinks  he  has  a  right  to  use  alone.  But 
it  is  also  here  not  entirely  impossible  that  the  motives  of  ellipsis 
have  been  at  play.  If  the  abbreviation  had  originated  in  'high- 
slang',  i.  e.  the  slang  of  the  educated  classes,  then  the  latter 
explanation  were  beyond  doubt  the  right  one.  But  the  very  fact 
that  it  has  taken  rise  in  'low-slang',  i.  e.  the  slang  of  the  unedu- 
cated classes,  renders  it  probable  that  JESPERSEN  has  correctly  in- 
terpreted the  abbreviation;  for,  only  the  uneducated  classes  may 
be  supposed  to  be  liable  to  make  such  a  misinterpretation  of  the 
structure  of  the  word  as  this  explanation  presupposes. 

If  analogical    formation    is   meant   to   designate  a  mor- 

1   1902.     Monshine,  July  19,  54i|i. 

Crowds  who  could  "maffick"  and  never  be  heard, 
Ought  not  to  seem  to  us  very  absurd. 

1902.  Ally  Sloper's  H. — H.,  July  26,  365  i.  Just  as  the  three  Guardsmen 
passed  by  the  corner  of  Victoria  Square,  an  old  gentleman,  unmistakably  on  the 
"Maffick"  came  along. 

1902.  The  Star,  June  27,  a\i.  Disappointed  "Maffikers"  Wrecking  the 
Town  (heading). 

1902.     Sunday  Times,   Aug.   10,  6\T.     The   Decline   of  "Maffiking"   (heading). 
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phological,  phonological  or  semological  modification  of  a  mor- 
phem,  caused  by  associative  influence  from  other  morphems, 
then  subtraction  is  nothing  but  analogy.  It  seems,  as  JESPERSEN 
has  instituted  this  notion,  principally  to  designate  the  kind  of 
analogy  presented  when  a  modification  of  a  morphem  is  con- 
ditioned by  a  wrong  disverbification  (e.  g.  atomy  <  anatomy), 
or  by  a  wrong  conception  of  the  morphological  structure  of  a 
morphem  (e.  g.  to  bant  <  Banting],  or  by  a  wrong  conception  of 
its  sphere  of  application  (e.  g.  orient  =  'radiant',  'brilliant').  Leav- 
ing aside  the  delimitation  of  analogy,  we  establish  here  analogi- 
cal formation  as  a  separate  phenomenon  which  may  give  as  re- 
sult a  reduction  that  ought  to  be  distinguished  from  elliptical  shor- 
tening. In  so  doing  we  have  chiefly  in  view  that  kind  of  ana- 
logy where  the  abbreviation  is  principally  conditioned  by  the  pho- 
nological extent  or  morphological  structure  of  other  inducing 
morphems. 

The  Teutonic  languages  are  not  in  favour  of  three-linked, 
and  still  less,  of  four-linked  compounds.  The  vast  majority  of  the 
Teutonic  compounds  of  any  considerable  frequency  are  two-linked. 
Therefore  it  may  happen  that  when  we  may  logically  expect  a 
three-linked  compound,  we  in  reality  meet  with  a  two-linked  one. 
In  English,  Twelfth-day  signifies  the  festival  of  Epiphany  being 
the  twelfth  day  after  Christmas,  and  Twelfth-night  signifies  the  eve 
of  TweJftk-day.  When  Twelfth-nigth  is  to  be  compounded  with  cake 
in  order  to  designate  a  cake  prepared  for  a  Twelfth-night  festival, 
then  'night'  has  been  cut  away  and  the  result  has  been  Twelfth-cake, 
coined  on  the  analogy  of  'Twelfth-night'  and  'Twelfth-day'.  It  should 
be  noticed  that  in  this  compound,  Twelfth  signifies  'Twelfth-night', 
and  that  we  consequently  are  concerned  with  a  shortening  and  a 
change  of  sense  due  to  syntactical  association.  But  we  do  not 
class  this  abbreviation  as  elliptical,  since  analogy  has  been  the 
predominant  cause  of  it.  Another  example  is  alderwoman,  a  nonce- 
\vord  signifying  an  alderman's  wife  and  coined  by  R.  Brome,  a 
dramatist  of  the  i/th  c1.  In  this  combination  alder  means  'alder- 
man', and  is  consequently  in  this  sense  an  abbreviation  of  the  lat- 
ter. Instead  of  a  three-linked  compound  a  two-linked  one  has 
been  framed,  owing  to  analogical  influence  in  the  first  place  of 
the  word  'alderman'  itself.  Examples  of  similar  kind  are  bull- 


1  Cf.  STOFFEL  in   Taalstudie,  v.     305. 
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pup^,  i.  e.  the  pup  of  a  bull-dog;  newsboy**  and  newsvtndor* 
for  the  logically  correcter  formations  newspaper  boy,  ne^cvspaper- 
vendor.  In  all  these  cases,  three-linked  compounds  have  perhaps 
never  been  coined  or  used.  If  so,  these  two-linked  compounds, 
considered  as  entities,  must  not  be  termed  historical  abbreviations 
of  the  three-linked  ones.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  a  right  to 
look  upon  that  member  in  the  compound  that  represents  the  sense 
of  a  fuller  morphem  as  an  historical  abbreviation  offering  a  change 
of  sense  owing  to  syntactical  association.  For  if  this  conception  is 
justified  when  the  morphem  thus  abbreviated  occurs  in  free  syntac- 
tical combinations,  (e,  g.  straw  for  straw-hat),  consistency  demands 
that  it  should  also  be  justified  when  the  sphere  of  application  of  the 
morphem  is  restricted  only  to  compounds,  or  perhaps  to  only  one 
particular  compound.  It  may,  however,  also  occur  that  a  compound 
as  a  whole  is  an  historical  abbreviation.  Such  is  the  case  with  dra- 
wingroom,  which  formerly  appeared  as  withdrawing-room  (=  retiring- 
room).  It  is  difficult  to  decide  which  motive  has  played  the  pre- 
dominant part  in  this  abbreviation.  We  seem,  however,  justified 
in  assuming  that  it  has  been  brought  about  through  a  complex 
of  motives  constituted  by  the  analogical  factor  (aversion  to  three- 
linked  compounds),  by  the  prosodic  motive  (unstressed  syllables 
tend  to  drop),  and  by  the  economic  principle. 

The  same  aversion  to  three-linked  compounds,  here  illustrated 
in  respect  of  English,  is  met  with  also  in  other  Teutonic  languages. 
Thus,  in  German,  *Sonntagsabend  would  have  been  the  logically 
correct  formation  to  designate  the  eve  (abend)  before  Sunday 
(Sonntag),  i.  e.  Saturday,  but  through  analogical  influence  from 
Sonntag,  Sonnabend  has  instead  been  coined4.  In  Danish  we 
meet,  for  instance,  with  Rundekirke  for  * Rundetaarnkirke  (i.  c.  the 
church  at  Rundetaarn),  and  Frederiksborgkvarteret  for  *Frederiks- 
borggadekvarteret  (i.  e.  the  district  of  Frederiksborggade)5.  In 

1  1902.     Comic  Home  Journal,    Aug.  6,  82.     So  one  of  'em  yelled:    "Fire!" 
while  another  put  a  lovely  bull-pup  into  the  escape. 

2  1902.      The    People,    June    29,    7|s.     At    the    moment  of  my  putting  pen  to 
paper    for    my  weekly  chat  with  the  cycling  readers  of  "The  People",  the  newsboys 
are    sprinting    on    their    bicycles    in    and  out  of  the  crowded  traffic  of  Fleet-st.  with 
piles  of  newspapers  on  their  backs. 

8  1902.  Ally  Sloper's  H. — H.,  Aug.  9,  392  i.  The  gentleman  whose  portrait 
we  herewith  hand  down  to  posterity  is  the  popular  and  hard-working  secretary  of 
the  Newsvendors'  Benevolent  and  Provident  Institution  .  .  . 

4  Cf.  E.  TEGNER,  Ellipt.  Ord,  in  op.  at.,  p.  56. 

5  Cf.  O.  JESPERSEN    in    Salwonsen's   Konversationslexikon,  Kjobenhavn,  s.  v. 
Ellipse. 
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Swedish   we   find,  for  instance,  kamgarn  for  kamullsgarn,  isdricka 
for  iskallardricka,   Turturfjader  (Tegner)  for  Turturdufvefjader,  etc. 

In  the  examples  hitherto  adduced  we  have  been  concerned 
with  the  omission  of  a  member  of  a  compound  when  the  latter 
is  going  to  be  used  as  a  constituent  in  a  new  compound.  But  it 
is  in  reality  the  same  phenomenon  of  analogy  when,  in  the  forma- 
tion of  compounds,  a  simple  word  is  mutilated  because -otherwise 
the  phonological  volume  of  the  compound  would  exceed  the  mea- 
sure that  generally  belongs  to  two-linked  compounds.  It  is,  no 
doubt,  in  this  way  that  the  formation  Westralia^  for  West-Austra- 
lia ought  to  be  interpreted.  The  inducing  morphem  has  here 
been  the  word  Australia  itself,  whereby  it  is  possible  that  the 
phonem  aust  by  means  of  association  with  east  has  been  felt 
more  as  a  morphem  than  as  a  meaningless  phonem.  Another 
example  is  the  modern  neologism  to  electrocute*  coined  from 
electro  and  the  final  part  of  execute  and  designating  'to  execute  by 
electricity'.  When  we  meet  with  the  word  unicle*  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  bicycle,  it  is  not  the  etymological  constitution  of  bicycle. 
but  its  phonological  extent  that  has  conditioned  the  form  of  this 
new-formation. 

There  are  cases  where  this  analogical  shortening  in  com- 
pounds is  difficult  to  distinguish  from  elliptical  shortening.  The 
English  substantive  rifle  signifies  not  only  'groove',  but  also  a 
gun.  The  latter  sense  was  formerly  expressed  by  rifiegun.  An 
historical  investigation  of  the  compounds  of  this  word  would  per- 
haps prove  that  rifle  occurred  instead  of  rifle-gun  first  only  in 
compounds,  before  it  was  used  in  free  syntactical  combinations.  If 
so,  the  latter  use  of  the  word  may  have  originated  by  way  of 
'subtraction'  from  these  compounds,  and  consequently  it  would  be 
no  direct  and  intentional  abbreviation  of  rifle-gun.  TEGNER  (op.  tit.) 
justly  points  out  that  this  analogical  factor  may  play  a  part 
in  the  abbreviation  of  compounds.  But  as  long  as  it  is  not  the 
predominant  motive,  as  long  as  it  is  only  a  factor  of  secondary 


1  1902.    Review  of  Reviews,  April  9,  (xii).    The  spendthrift  New  South  Wales 
Works  minister,  Owe'  Sullivan  has  just  returned  from  Westralia. 

2  1902.     Sporting  Tints,  June  28,  aji.     Fancy  half  the  starters  for  the  Derby, 
with  their  riders,  electrocuted,   scorched  into  soup-meat,  within  chucking  distance   of 
old  Tom  Sherwood's! 

8  1902.  Judy,  July  30,  369)1.  The  Klein  Family,  a  troupe  of  cyclists,  con- 
sisting of  four  girls  and  three  boys,  some  of  them  being  only  children,  rode  unicles 
and  performed  some  astonishing  feats  on  bicycles. 
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importance  which  conspires  together  with  the  motives  of  ellipsis, 
an  abbreviation  thus  conditioned  should  be  classed  as  elliptical.  The 
English  word  mole  signifying  'talpa'  is  generally  looked  upon  as 
an  abbreviation  of  the  earlier  moldwerp.  The  form  seemes  to  have 
originated  in  the  I5th  or  the  i6th  century.  It  is  met  with  in  Pals- 
grave, and  in  Shakspere  mole  is  recorded  four  times  and  mold- 
warp  only  once1.  In  Shakspere  we  also  meet  with  the  compound 
molehill.  It  is  possible  that  mole  first  existed  only  in  this  com- 
pound and  that  its  use  has  subsequently  been  extended  also 
to  free  syntactical  combinations.  But  another  explanation  is  more 
probable.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  ME.  there  also  existed 
the  synonymous  word  molle,  a  form  which,  according  to  STRAT- 
MANN2,  is  a  loan-word  from  MLGerm.,  ODutch  mol.  Unless 
the  frequency  of  molle  was  very  restricted,  it  is  probable  that 
this  form  has  not  been  without  influence  on  the  origin  of  the 
MnE.  mole.  The  phonological  resemblance  and  the  semological 
identity  between  ME.  molle  and  moldwerp  necessarily  brought 
them  into  associative  contact  with  each  other,  and  this  associa- 
tion may  have  led  to  a  linguistic  modification.  It  is  hereby  im- 
possible to  decide  which  of  the  two  has  been  the  'inducing',  and 
nvhich  the  'induced'  morphem.  On  the  one  hand,  we  may  say  that 
molle  has  had  its  short  stem-vowel  lengthened  through  association 
with  the  first  constituent  of  moldwtrp.  On  the  other  hand  we  are 
equally  justified  in  assuming  that  mol(d)werp  has  lost  its  second  con- 
stituent through  associative  influence  from  the  simple  word  molle. 
In  either  case  we  are  concerned  with  an  analogical  formation  of 
the  kind  that  PAUL  termes  contamination3.  It  seems  scarcely 
probable  that  mole  should  have  originated  through  ellipsis  from 
moldwerp  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  form  should  be  an  inten- 
tional abbreviation  of  the  latter  conditioned  by  functional  or  eco- 
nomic motives  as,  for  instance,  straw  for  strazu-hat  or  tops  for 
top-boots. 

The  aversion  against  overlong  morphological  unities,  essenti- 
ally founded  on  analogical  influence,  and  revealed  in  compounds 

1  Cf.  ALEX.  SCHMIDT,  Shakespeare-Lexikon. 

2  Die.  of  the  Old  English  Language,  Krefeld,   1878,  s.  v.  molle. 

8  Contamination  is  placed  by  PAUL  by  the  side  of  analogy,  which  he  charac- 
terizes as  'eine  AuflOsung  einer  Proportionsbildung'.  But  THUMB  and  MARBE  justly 
look  upon  them  as  belonging  to  the  same  phenomenon,  since  they  are  "das  Ergebnis 
gleicher  psychologischer  Voraussetzungen".  Cf.  A.  THUMB  und  K.  MARBE,  Expert- 
wentelle  Untersuchungen  uber  die  Psychologischen  Grundlagen  der  sprachlichtn 
Analogiebildung ,  Leipzig,  1901,  p.  4. 
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of  the  type  Twelfth-cake,  may  also  appear  in  free  syntactical 
combinations.  In  the  two  morphems  the  Crimean  War  and  the 
Peninsular  War,  the  constituents  form  such  a  unity  that  it  may 
be  classed  as  agglutination.  Now,  when  these  words  are  to  be 
used  in  attributive  function  in  a  free  syntactical  combination, 
one  of  the  constituents  is  generally  thrown  away.  Thus  we 
meet  with  Crimean  days 1,  z.  e.  the  days  of  the  Crimean  War, 
Crimean  memory 2,  Peninsular  memory 3,  i.  e.  memory  of  the 
Crimean  or  the  Peninsular  War.  Analogous  examples  are  Rugby 
club*",  Rugby  match*,  Salvation  lass*,  where  Rugby  means  Rugby 
foot-ball  and  Salvation  represents  Salvation  Army.  In  these  exam- 
ples the  morphems  in  adjectival  use  offer  a  change  of  sense  through 
syntactical  association,  since  each  represents  the  meaning  of  a 
compound  of  which  it  forms  a  constituent.  They  are  consequently 
historical  abbreviations.  But  as  this  elimination  is  essentially  con- 
ditioned by  the  operation  of  analogy  —  the  inducing  morphems 
being  in  the  first  place  the  prototypes  of  the  abbreviated  mor- 
phems themselves  {Crimean  War,  etc.)  —  we  do  not  assign  them 
to  the  elliptical  phenomenon. 

It  is  not  only  in  hypotactical  combinations  with  other  mor- 
phems that  a  compound  may  omit  one  of  its  constituents.  We 
meet  with  the  same  phenomenon  in  paratactical  combinations  of 


1  1902.  Houshold  Words,  July  26,  644(1.  Taking  him  all  round,  it  seems 
incredible  that  the  British  officer  of  Crimean  days  should  have  accomplished  by 
sheer  valour  mad-brained  feats  which  would  rightly  be  the  laughingstock  of  Europe 
if  attempted  to-day. 

3  1881.  J.  S.  WINTER,  Cavalry  Life,  ii.  12.  Once,  though,  when  a  gay  and 
gallant  regiment,  of  famous  Peninsular  and  Crimean  memory,  was  leaving  a  town 
prior  to  embarking  for  India,  there  was  an  unusual  amount  of  weeping  and  wailing 
over  the  departing  heroes. 

3  Ibid.,  ii.  16.     The  regiment  of  which  he  was  butt-in-chief  for  practical  jokes, 
was  the  52nd  Dragoons  of  famous  Peninsular  memory. 

4  1902.     Echo,    Sept.    13,    17.     There    was  little    or  no  Association  football 
played    in    Woolwich    prior   to   1886,  although  there  were  a  number  of  Rugby  clubs 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

5  1897.     E.  F.  BENSON,   The  Babe,  B.  A.,  266.     He  had  gone  up  to  town  for 
two  days  to  play  in  the  University  Rugby  match  .  .  . 

6  1902.     Ally  Sloper's  H.-H.,  June  7,  2^3. 

"Self-Denial  week,  sir!"  said  a  blue-bonnetted  Salvation  lass,  as  she  shook  a 
collecting-box  before  the  poor  actor. 

"Ah!"  said  he  with  a  sigh,  "you  have  only  a  week  of  self-denial.  What  will 
you  contribute  to  my  life  of  self-denial?" 

"But  that  wasn't  the  question",  and  the  Salvation  lass  passed  on. 
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such  compound  words  in  which  the  same  morphem  enters  as  a 
member.  In  such  cases  it  may  occur  that  the  member  they  have  in 
common  is  expressed  only  once  so  as  to  give  rise  to  an  apokoi- 
nou-construction.  Although  the  English  language  is  far  less  in 
favour  of  such  constructions  than,  for  instance,  the  German  lan- 
guage, they  are  by  no  means  scarce  in  it.  Thus  we  find:  my 
fellow-countrymen  and  women^,  Upper  and  Lower  Canada*,  sub 
and  district  offices z,  the  sur  and  nicknames 4,  Good  night,  or  rather 
morning*.  The  same  phenomenon  may  also  take  place  if  one  of 
the  members  of  the  parataxis  is  a  free  syntactical  combination 
consisting  of  an  adjectival  attribute  and  its  determinatum,  e.  g. 
a  sur  or  additional  name 6,  their  »0ff»  and  busy  days 7  This  con- 
struction may  occur,  even  if  one  of  the  members  of  the  parataxis 
is  a  simple  word,  but  enters  as  a  constituent  in  the  other  mem- 
ber of  the  parataxis,  e.  g.  drinking  health  to  bride  and  groom 
(Tennyson).  It  is  obvious  that  in  bringing  about  these  and  similar 
cases  of  historical  abbreviation,  the  economic  principle  operates. 
But  the  predominant  cause  is  perhaps  the  operation  of  analogy. 
The  analogical  patterns  have  been  free  syntactical  combinations 
of  a  paratactical  kind,  which  have  the  same  determinatum  or  the 
same  determinandum,  e.  g.  the  German  and  the  English  languages, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilkins,  etc. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  analogy  does  not  play  a  predominating 
part  in  the  abbreviation,  if  it  operates  as  a  motive  of  only  se- 
condary importance  by  the  side  of  the  two  chief  motives,  the 
economic  and  the  functional,  which  occasion  the  ellipsis,  then 
we  still  term  the  abbreviation  elliptical.  The  quantitative  extent, 
TEGNE"R8  says,  which  the  English  language  bestows  on  its  native 
words  is  smaller  than  that  which  most  of  the  European  languages 
allow  their  linguistic  elements.  Through  the  decay  of  the  original 
ending  syllables,  the  majority  of  English  words  have  been  reduced 
to  monosyllabic  form.  To  this  fact  is  due  the  tendency  displayed 
by  the  English  to  reduce  to  monosyllabic  form  also  the  poly- 


1  Cf.    The  People,  1902,  June  29,  s|6. 

2  Cf.  St.  James's  Gazette,  1902,  July  2,  52. 

3  Cf.   The  Star,   1902,  June  25,  a|s. 

4  Cf.  KEMBLE,   The  Names,  Surnames,  etc.,  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

5  Cf.  BEE  BEE,  Life  of  an   Undergraduate,  p.  45. 

6  Cf.  KEMBLE,  op.  cit. 

1  Cf.   The  Illustrated  New  Penny  Mag.,  No.   109,   1902,  June   14,  223(1. 

8  Cf.  E.  TEGNER,  Elliptiska  Ord  in  op.  cit.,  p.  58. 
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syllabic  words  they  borrow  from  foreigners.  As  illustrative  examples 
he  adduces  such  abbreviations  as  bus  <  omnibus,  cab  <  cabriolet, 
cit  <  citizen,  the  Zoo  <  the  Zoological  Garden.  There  is  an  ele- 
ment of  truth  in  this  assertion,  inasmuch  as  analogical  influence 
from  the  monosyllabic  words  of  the  English  language  may  have 
been  of  influence  in  the  abbreviation  of  these  words,  or  at  any 
rate  patterns  for  the  extent  of  their  abbreviation.  But  analogy 
has  by  no  means  been  the  predominant  cause  of  their  reduction, 
for,  if  so,  they  should  be  looked  upon  as  anglicized  forms.  On  the 
contrary,  the  curtailment  has  no  doubt  essentially  been  conditioned 
by  the  economic  principle,  in  conjunction  with  the  functional  motive 
that  operates  in  slang,  and  it  must  consequently  be  classed  as 
elliptical.  This  is  obvious  merely  from  the  considerable  change 
in  emotional  effect  regularly  offered  by  abbreviations  of  this  stamp 
and  not  met  with  in  words  where  the  reduction  has  been  effected 
by  true  anglicization.  When  analogy  (including  subtraction)  is  the 
predominant  cause  of  the  abbreviation,  the  latter  is,  as  a  rule,  not 
only  unintentional,  but  also,  except  on  close  reflexion,  unconscious. 
But,  when  the  functional  and  the  economic  motives  are  the 
chief  agencies  for  the  curtailment,  then  we  are  not  only  con- 
scious of  the  abbreviation,  but  it  is  also  intended.  A  distinc- 
tion should  therefore  be  made  between  abbreviation  essentially 
conditioned  by  analogy,  and  abbreviation  due  to  the  motives  we 
have  etablished  as  a  criterion  of  elliptical  shortening.  But  to  this 
distinction  no  attention  is  paid  by  grammarians.  Thus  KRUEGER 
assigns  to  ellipsis  such  an  analogical  abbreviation  as  news-agent 
for  newspaper-agent^. 

In  the  English  language  there  is  a  category  of  slang  forma- 
tions that  have  been  named  'portmanteau-words',  since  they  are 
»made  vocables  packed  with  two  or  more  meanings*2.  To  take 
a  few  examples :  slithy  =  lithe  +  slimy ;  torrible  =  torrid  -f  horrible ; 
squarson  =  squire  -f  parson ;  squireshop  =  squire  +  bishop.  These 
formations  are  clearly  intentional,  and  deviate  thus  from  true 


1  Cf.  KRUEGER,  op.  cit.,  cvii.  371. 

2  Cf.  FARMER,  Slang  and  its  Analogues,  s.  v.  Portmanteau-words. 

1876.  LEWIS  CARROL,  Hunting  of  the  Snark,  Preface.  (Concerning)  Port- 
manteau-words —  take  the  two  words  'fuming'  and  'furious'.  Make  up  your  mind 
that  you  will  say  both  words,  but  have  it  unsettled  which  you  will  say  first ...  if 
you  have  that  rarest  of  gifts,  a  perfectly  balanced  mind,  you  will  say  'frumious'. 

1892.  Globe,  Oct.  12,  I '4.  In  these  circumstancies  it  is  really  surprising 
that  so  few  of  these  Portmanteau-words,  as  Lewis  Carrol  called  them,  are  perpetrated. 
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analogical  formations,  which  generally  are  unintentional.  They 
are  a  conscious  exploiting  of  that  kind  of  analogy  termed  'con- 
tamination'. But  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  in  contradistinction  to 
morphems  originating  through  the  latter  process,  they  represent 
the  meaning  of  both  the  induced  and  the  inducing  morphem. 
From  this  point  of  view  they  may  be  termed  dvandva-compounds. 
The  predominant  motive  of  their  formation  is  certainly  the  slang 
motive,  and  in  the  cases  when  they  are  undeniably  formed  through 
abbreviations  of  other  morphems  they  should  consequently  be  as- 
signed to  ellipsis.  Sometimes,  however  the  formation  is  of  such  a 
kind  that  it  cannot  be  classed  as  abbreviation,  e.  g.  slithy  <  lithe 
+  slimy,  frumious  <  fuming  +  furious.  Therefore,  since  we  are 
here  face  to  face  with  an  intentional  use  of  a  formative  principle, 
i.  e.  contamination,  which  generally  operates  unconsciously,  and 
since  the  abbreviation  that  may  result  through  the  action  of  this 
principle  differs  from  the  forms  of  elliptical  abbreviation  in  gene- 
ral, the  morphems  thus  abbreviated  ought  to  be  classed  rather  as 
contamination  than  as  ellipsis. 

The  reduction  that  may  originate  through  anglicization  of 
foreign  loan-words  is  really  nothing  but  an  analogical  process.  The 
motive  is  here  to  effect,  through  phonological  or  morphological 
modification,  a  conformity  of  the  foreign  words  with  the  native 
linguistic  material,  which  in  this  case  operates  as  an  inducing  factor. 
Thus,  for  instance,  when  the  Latin  names  Plinius  and  Livius  in 
English  appear  as  Pliny  and  Livy,  we  are  not  concerned  with  an 
elliptical  abbreviation,  and  the  suffix  -y  has  here  no  hypochoristic 
function.  The  transformation  of  these  words  is  exclusively  due  to 
analogical  influence  from  the  many  personal  names  that  in  English 
end  in  the  characteristic  name-suffix  -y.  As  other  illustrative 
examples  of  shortening  through  anglicization  may  be  quoted:  en- 
comy,  in  earlier  English  used  for  encomium  (cf.  N.  E.  D.),  etym, 
a  rare  form  for  etymon  (cf.  N.  E.  D.),  diet  for  dictum  (cf. 
Hoppe),  etc.  The  English  word  curio,  signifying  a  'curiosity'  and 
particularily  applied  to  articles  of  this  kind  from  China,  Japan, 
and  the  far  East,  is  assumed  to  be  an  abbreviation  of  curiosity 
(cf.  N.  E.  D.).  It  is,  however,  maintained  by  LENTZNER1  that  the 
word  is  borrowed  from  the  Chinese  culio.  Again,  this  word  is 
an  abbreviation  of  English  curiosity,  used  in  Pidgin  English,  no 


1  Cf.  K.  LENTZNER,  Colonial  English.    A  glossary  of  Australian,  Anglo-Indian, 
Pidgin-English,  etc.  words,  London,   1891. 
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doubt  for  the  sake  of  making  the  word  more  conformable  to 
the  linguistic  habits  of  the  Chinese.  The  change  of  English  r 
into  /  is  a  phenomenon  always  met  with  in  this  business-English 
of  the  East.  But  if  curio  has  this  origin,  it  follows  that  we  must 
not  class  it  as  an  elliptical  abbreviation,  although  it  appears  as 
such  to  instinctive  linguistic  sense. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  in  poetry  a  word  is  curtailed  in 
order  to  make  it  conform  to  the  requirements  of  rhyme  or  metre. 
Also  in  this  case  the  motive  of  the  abbreviation  is  of  analogical 
nature,  although  it  is  both  conscious  and  intentional.  An  example 
is  afforded  by  Balaclav' ',  when  used  in  the  quotation  below *  in- 
stead of  the  local  name  Balaclava,  a  form  received  into  current 
English  since  the  days  of  the  Crimean  War.  The  small  extent 
of  the  mutilation  is  in  itself  a  sufficient  proof  that  this  shortening 
is  not  elliptical;  for  it  scarcely  ever  occurs  in  English  that  ellip- 
tical reduction  of  a  polysyllabic  prototype  is  restricted  to  a  cutting 
off  of  merely  a  vowel. 

The  kind  of  abbreviation  which  perhaps  is  the  most  com- 
mon, is  the  one  conditioned  by  the  prosodic  motive.  The 
unstressed  syllables  of  a  word  have  a  tendency  to  drop.  This  is 
not  only  due  to  the  circumstance  that  such  syllables  are  imper- 
fectly apperceived  by  the  hearer,  or  even  not  at  all,  and  there- 
fore also  reproduced  imperfectly  or  not  at  all.  It  is  also  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  speaker  when  going  to  pronounce  these  weak  phonems, 
often  does  not  proceed  further  than  the  articulatory  innervation 
which  immediately  precedes  sound  formation ;  but  this  is  sufficient 
to  give  him  the  illusion  of  having  articulated  the  phonems.  The 
prosodic  shortening  is  therefore  unintentional  and  generally  also 
unconscious;  it  is  at  the  same  time  a  gradual  process.  Thus  this 
shortening  offers  characteristics  totally  different  from  those  presented 
by  elliptical  curtailment.  To  take  a  few  examples  of  prosodic  abbre- 
viation occurring  in  vulgar  and  careless  speech :  'cause 2  for  becaiise, 


1  1902.     AVy  Sloper's  H.-H.,  July  26,  364/2. 

The  scribe,  for  instance,  asks:  "Where  have 

We  now  such  valiant  men 
As  those  who  fought  at  Balaclav' 

Or  Inkermann?"  .  .  .    And  then 

2  Cf.  FLUGEL,  Engl.-Germ.  Die.,  s.  v.  'cause. 
Sunden    K.  F. 
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v  for  except,  gemman2  for  gentleman,  m'appen*  for  may  hap- 
pen, M'm*  for  Madam,  specif  ul°  for  respectful,  sterrics*  for  hys- 
terics, stifficate'1  for  certificate,  struction*  for  instruction,  ?  gallants* 
for  top-gallants,  "tickler"  10  for  particular.  Here  belong  certainly 
also  abbreviations  such  as  Good  bye  for  6"<?^  be  with  ye.  the 
'logical  Garden^  for  the  Zoological  Garden. 

By  prosodic  reduction  even  whole  words  may  be  eliminated. 
Thus,  when  in  German  the  greeting  formula  Guten  Abend  is  re- 
duced to  nabend,  or  only  to  Abend12,  we  may  assume  that  it  is  the 
prosodic  motive  that  has  occasioned  the  curtailment.  For  the 
preservation  of  the  final  n  of  the  unstressed  word  guten  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  process  of  reduction  has  been  gradual,  and  that 
there  has  existed  an  articulatory  innervation  with  respect  to  the 
omitted  part,  although  not  strong  enough  to  give  rise  to  any 
more  sound  than  the  final  phonem.  When  in  English  we  occa- 
sionally meet  with  Morning!,  Evening!,  Afternoon!  instead  of  the 
stereotyped  formulas  Good  morning!,  Good  evening,  Good  after- 
noon!, it  seems  probable  that  this  historical  abbreviation  has 
been  conditioned  principally,  by  prosodic  motives,  and  that  con- 
sequently an  innervation  for  the  articulation  of  Good  has  been 
an  intermediate  stage  in  its  dropping.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  not  impossible  that  the  abbreviation  is  here  elliptical, 
whereby  the  prosodic  quality  of  the  prototypes  has  only  played 
that  part  in  the  curtailment  that  it  has  conditioned  its  locality. 
And  if  we  turn  to  such  English  abbreviations  as  sblood,  slife, 
snails,  zounds  for  God's  blood,  life,  nails,  wounds,  it  seems  also 
here  probable,  especially  on  account  of  the  preservation  of  the 
inflexional  desinence  of  the  eliminated  morphem,  that  the  prosodic 


1  Cf.  DICKENS,  Pickwick,  ii.  332. 

2  Cf.  FARMER,  Slang  and  its  Analogues,  s,  v.  getnman. 

3  Cf.  OUIDA,  Puck,  i.   15. 

4  Cf.  ANSTEY,   Voces  Populi,  296. 

5  Cf.  DICKENS,  Pickwick,  i.  306. 

6  Cf.  DICKENS,  ibid.,  i.  223. 

7  Cf.  DICKENS,   Our  Mut.  Frietid,  282. 

8  Cf.  G.  A.  HENTY,    Yarns  on  the  Beach,   115. 

9  Cf.  F.  FRANKFORT  MOORE,  Under  Hatches,  326. 

10  Cf.  DICKENS,   Our  Mut.  Friend,  75. 

11  Cf.  MAYHEW,    London    Labour    and   London   Poor,  i.   143.     There's  some 
stunning    fine    trees    at    the  top  of  the  park  there    (the   Regent's    Park)   the  t'other 
side  of  the  'logical  Gardens ...  (a  coster  loq.) 

12  Cf.  B.  DELBRCTCK,  Grundfragen  der  Sprachforschung,  p.   141. 
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motive  has  been  of  paramount  influence  on  the  abbreviation.  But 
it  is  also  possible  that  the  reduction  has  been  effected  by  a  euphe- 
mistic motive,  and  consequently  is  elliptical.  When  we  meet 
with  See?  instead  of  Do  vou  see?  we  may  assume  that  this  abbre- 
viation is  principally  conditioned  by  prosodic  motives;  but  it  is 
equally  possible  that  the  reduction  is  intentional  and  due  to 
the  causes  that  operate  in  ellipsis.  Thus  there  are  cases  where 
it  is  difficult,  or  even  impossible,  to  decide  whether  the  prosodic 
or  the  elliptical  motive  has  occasioned  the  abbreviation.  The 
English  substantive  miss,  as  signifying  'an  unmarried  woman',  is 
no  doubt  an  abbreviation  of  mistress.  But  what  has  been  the 
cause  of  this  curtailment?  Are  we  to  assume  that  the  abbre- 
viation originated  when  mistress  was  used  as  a  title  before  names, 
and  that  the  principal  agent  in  this  curtailment  has  been  the 
prosodic  motive?  This  assumption  would  gain  in  probability  if  it 
can  be  proved  that  miss  originally  also  signified  'a  married  woman'. 
But  this  does  not  seem  to  have  been  the  case.  In  the  earliest 
records  of  the  word,  dating  from  the  second  half  of  the  i/th  cen- 
tury1, it  signified  'a  lewd  woman',  'a  strumpet',  and  in  Matsell's 
'Vocabulary'  of  1859  this  sense  is  still  preserved.  It  seems  most 
probable  that  the  word  in  this  sense  is  a  slang  abbreviation  of 
mistress  in  appellative  function;  for  this  abbreviation  suggests 
the  tone  of  sneer,  disregard,  and  also  jocosity  inherent  in  slang. 
Somewhat  later  the  word  signified  'a  very  young  girl'2.  Again, 
in  this  sense,  miss  is  probably  an  intentional  abbreviation  of 
mistress  in  its  use  as  a  name-equivalent,  brought  about  for  the 
same  endearing  purposes  we  meet  with  in  the  formation  of  pet- 
names.  The  present  sense  'unmarried  woman'  has,  no  doubt,  de- 
veloped from  the  latter  sense  of  the  word.  —  In  vulgar  and  familiar 


1  1662.     Evelyn  Diary,  9  Jan.     She  being  taken  to  be  the  Earle  of  Oxford's 
misse,  as  at  this  time  they  began  to  call  lewd  women. 

1675.  The  Character  of  a  Town  Miss.  3.  A  miss  is  a  new  name  which  the 
civility  of  this  age  bestow  on  one  that  our  unmannerly  ancestors  called  whore  or 
strumpet. 

1678.  BUTLER,  Hudibras  [Johnson].  All  women  would  be  of  one  piece,  the 
virtuous  matron  and  the  miss. 

1690.     B.  E.,  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  s.  v.  miss,  a  whore  of  quality. 

1775.     ASH,    Eng.    Diet.  s.  v.  miss  . .  .  .  strumpet,  a  prostitute,  a  concubine. 

2  1695.     CONGRKVE,    Love  for  Love,  ii.  2.    Madam,   you  are  too  severe  upon 
Miss;  you  must  not  find  fault  with  her  pretty  simplicity. 

1712.  SWIFT,  Corinna  [Chalmers,  English  Poets  (1810)  xi.  386].  She  made 
a  song  how  little  miss  was  kissed  and  slobbered  by  a  lad. 
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speech  Doc  is  used  instead  of  Doctor,  an  abbreviation  that  seems 
to  have  originated  in,  and  to  be  restricted  to,  the  case  when  the 
prototype  was  used  as  a  name-equivalent  (as  a  vocative  term). 
Also  here  the  shortening  is  hardly  conditioned  by  the  prosodic 
motive  that  operated  when  Doctor  was  used  as  a  title  before  personal 
names.  We  are,  instead,  probably  justified  in  assuming  that  the 
same  elliptical  motive  has  been  at  work  that  so  frequently  gives 
rise  to  a  curtailment  of  personal  names. 

Although  it  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  elliptical  shorten- 
ing from  prosodic  shortening,  yet  this  difficulty  does  not  generally 
exist.  Only  when  the  locality  of  the  ellipsis  is  conditioned  by 
prosodic  motives,  which  is  by  no  means  always  the  case,  there 
may  be  grounds  for  hesitation.  But  even  so,  the  length  of  the 
eliminated  phonem,  the  emotional  effect  of  the  preserved  phonem, 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  abbreviation  takes  place,  are, 
as  a  rule,  factors  sufficiently  indicative  of  the  causes  of  the  shorten- 
ing to  let  us  determine  with  what  kind  of  abbreviation  we  are 
concerned. 

From  the  elliptical  phenomenon  must  also  be  distinguished 
the  elimination  of  phonems  that  is  brought  about  through  dissimi- 
lation. An  illustrative  example  is  afforded  by  the  English  word 
feeble.  The  word  is  of  French  origin,  and  it  is  in  this  language 
that  the  process  of  dissimilation  has  operated :  OF.  foible,  feible, 
F.  faible  <  Lat.  fiebilis.  Another  example  of  dissimilative  drop- 
ping of  an  /  is  offered  by  F.  flambe  (Iris)  as  compared  with  its 
Lat.  etymon  flammula.  The  cause  of  the  reduction  lies  here  in 
the  phonological  structure  of  the  prototype  (i.  e.  a  phonem  in  the 
prototype  itself  has  induced  the  modification),  and  the  whole  pro- 
cess is,  no  doubt,  unintentional. 

Also  the  phenomenon  termed  haplology  is  conditioned  by 
the  phonological  nature  of  the  morphems.  It  may  be  considered 
only  as  a  species  of  dissimilation,  since  it  consists  in  discarding 
one  of  two  successive  similar  phonems.  From  another  point 
of  view  it  may  in  many  cases  be  called  phonological  apokoinou, 
since  a  phonem  that  ought  to  have  been  expressed  twice  is 
only  expressed  once,  doing  double  function.  To  haplology 
belong,  according  to  JESPERSEN2,  such  pronunciations  as  'wusta' 
for  Worcester,  or  the  familiar  and  vulgar  pronunciations  'laibri' 
«Febri',  'probli',  'litri',  for  library,  February,  probably,  litc- 

1  Cf.  P.  A.  GEIJER  in   Upsala  Universitets  Arsskrift,  1887,  p.  37. 
*  Cf.  O.  JESPERSEN,  Progress  in  Language,     London,  1874,  p.  343. 
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rary.  As  examples  from  other  languages  than  English  he  addu- 
ces: Lat.  nutrix  for  nutritrix,  slipendium  for  stipipendium,  tuli  for 
tetuli,  etc.,  F.  controle  for  contre-role,  idolatre  for  idololatre,  Neu- 
ville  for  Neuveville,  It.  cosa  for  £//<?  tttttf,  qualcosa  for  qualchecosa, 
etc.  To  this  category  he  also  assigns  Engl.  ma  for  mama;  but  in 
this  particular  case  it  is  perhaps  correcter  to  assume  ellipsis,  or,  in 
other  words,  an  intentional  abbreviation  conditioned  by  the  func- 
tional motive  of  lending  another  emotional  effect  to  the  word. 
We  meet  with  such  an  elliptical  abbreviation  also  in  other  words 
of  relationship,  e.  g.  coz  <  cousin,  grannie  <  grandmother  (or  gran- 
nam],  nunks,  nunkie  <  uncle,  sis  <  sister.  But  there  is  an  element 
of  truth  in  JESPERSEN'S  assertion,  inasmuch  as  the  haplological 
motive  may  have  conspired  together  with  the  elliptical  motive  to 
bring  about  the  curtailment.  Of  very  recent  date  are  the  follow- 
ing English  examples  of  haplology,  evidently  coined  for  the 
nonce :  Refereaders l,  i.  e.  the  readers  of  the  weekly  paper  'The 
Referee',  Brabanditti* ,  i.  e.  the  soldiers  ('banditti')  of  Bra- 
bant, English  Colonial  General  in  the  Boer  Wa.r\Edinsonograpkz, 
where  the  phonem  on  is  suggestive  of  the  final  phonem  in  Edison 
and  also  of  on  in  such  a  word  as  phonograph;  coronations 4  (=  coro- 
nation-notions), where  notion  also  represents  the  last  part  of  coro- 
nation. It  should  be  noticed  that  these  morphems,  considered  as 
entities,  are  not  abbreviations  of  fuller  morphems,  but  are  coined 
directly.  They  are  intentional  neologisms  conditioned  by  the  eco- 
nomic and  the  functional  motives  that  occasion  elipsis,  but  chiefly 
perhaps  by  the  haplological  motive. 

Nobody  will  be  inclined  to  recognize  as  ellipsis  the  omission 
of  phonems  owing  to  imperfect  articulatory  power,  whether 
this  is  revealed  in  children's  speech  or  in  the  parlance  ot  a  drun- 
ken man.  Nor  will  anybody  be  inclined  to  designate  such  curtail- 
ments as  elliptical  that  depend  on  an  imperfect  apperception  of  a 


1  1902.     The  Referee,  July  13,  3\i.     Many  Refereaders  will  be  sorry  to  hear 
of  the  death  of  "Bow"  Solomon,  a  brother  of  the  late  melodious  "Teddy". 

1902.  The  Referee,  July  27,  3]!.  All  Masonic  (and  other)  Refereaders  will 
be  pleased  to  hear  that  Mr.  J.  D.  Langton  has  for  the  fourth  year  in  succession 
been  appointed  Under-Sheriff  of  the  City  of  London. 

2  1902.     The    Star,    July    7,    IJ4.     General    Brabant    and  his  Brabanditti  are 
covered  with  confusion. 

3  1902.     Judy,  July  30,  369-1.    The  Edisonograph  displayed  some  interesting 
pictures  of  the  Review  on  the  ist,  the  Paris  and  Vienna  Motor-car  Race,  and  other 
recent  events. 

4  1902.     The  Star,  June  18,  3J2.     Coronotions  (heading). 
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heard  phonem,  e.  g.  prorogun^  for  prorogation.  And  why?  No 
doubt  because  the  abbreviation  in  these  cases  has  been  brought  about 
by  particular  causes,  which  are  justly  considered  as  different  from 
those  that  operate  in  the  abbreviation  we  will  term  elliptical.  But 
if  so,  consistency  evidently  will  dictate  that  the  delimitation  of 
ellipsis  should  also  be  determined  by  the  agencies  that  give  rise 
to  the  abbreviation. 


4.  The  definition  We  have  now  sufficiently  delimited  the  conception  of  ellipsis 

of  ellipsis.  to  ke  ab]e  to  iencj  a  definite  and  fixed  import  to  this  term.  By  this 
delimitation,  then,  ellipsis  is  an  historical  abbreviation 
of  a  particular,  more  or  less  stereotyped  morphem. 
This  abbreviation  is  direct,  i.  e.  without  the  intermediate 
stages  offered  by  prosodic  shortening  or  by  'subtraction'.  It  is 
also  conscious  and  intentional  and  brought  about  by 
the  functional  and  economic  motives  that  operate  in 
language.  It  is  this  import  we  will  lend  to  the  term  ellipsis 
when  we  say  that  elliptical  words  are  such  words  as  have 
originated  through  ellipsis. 


s.  The  division          It  still  remains  to  determine  the  division  of  the  elliptical 
°f  the  MiPtical  words,    and  the  place  in  this  division  occupied  by  the  particular 
category    of  elliptical  words  we  are  going  to  examine  in  the  pre- 
sent study. 

In  the  first  place  a  distinction  should  be  instituted  according 
as  the  ellipsis  has  taken  its  rise  in  the  spoken  language,  or  in  the 
written  language,  /.  e.  is  due  to  orthographic  abbreviation. 

Orthographic  abbreviations  are  particularly  common  in 
English,  and  appear  under  different  forms.  They  are  mostly  con- 
ditioned by  the  economic  principle,  but  sometimes  also  by  euphe- 
mistic motives,  e.  g.  d — d  for  damned.  We  do  not  class  them  as 
elliptical,  unless  they  have  been  received  into  the  spoken  language, 
a  reception  that  is  occasioned  by  the  same  economic  or  functional 


1  1865.  H.  KINGSLEY,  The  Hillyars,  ii.  81.  I  found  that  the  paper  I  held 
in  my  hand,  was  an  order  for  two  persons  to  be  admitted  into  the  Gallery  of  the 
House  of  Assembly,  to  witness  the  ceremony  which  Miss  Burke  had  called  the  "pro- 
rogun"  .  .  .  but  for  his  dear  Gerty's  sake  he  did  all  he  could  at  present  —  gave 
Joe  and  myself  a  ticket  for  the  prorogation  of  the  Houses. 


motives  that  condition  ellipsis  in  general.  A  few  examples  will 
be  enough  to  illustrate  this  kind  of  abbreviation.  The  colloquial 
form  gent  for  gentleman  is  probably  due  to  orthographic  shortening. 
STORM  says1:  »Auch  dieses  mag  aus  der  Abkiirzung  gent  vvelche 
friiher  nach  dem  Namen  stand,  entstanden  sein.»  Also  such 
abbreviations  as  adz  <  advertisment,  and  sov  <.  sovereign  (as  name 
of  a  coin)  have  probably  originated  in  orthography.  Of  ortho- 
graphic origin  is  undoubtedly  the  English  pa.  pple  deed*,  a 
spelling  pronunciation  of  the  orthographic  form  d — d  =  damned. 
A  common  mode  of  orthographic  shortening  is  to  indicate  a 
morphem  by  its  initial  letter,  or,  if  it  is  made  up  of  several 
morphological  constituents,  by  the  initial  letter  of  each  of  these, 
e.  g.  » C.-B. »  *  for  Campbell-Bannerman,  the  leader  of  the  present 
Opposition  in  England;  »_7.-Z?.»6  for  John  Bull,  as  symbolizing 
the  English  nation;  M.  P.6  for  Member  of  Parliament;  P.  R.1 
for  the  Prize  Ring;  W.  P.  £.8  for  the  wastepaper  basket,  etc. 
It  should  be  observed  that  these  and  similar  abbreviations 
need  not  always  have  originated  in  the  orthographic  language. 
They  may  also  have  taken  their  rise  in  the  spoken  language, 
although  evidently  in  imitation  of  the  former,  and  they  ought 
therefore,  also  in  this  case,  to  be  classed  as  orthographic  ellip- 
ses. Orthographic  abbreviations  have  sometimes  obtained  such 


1  Cf.  STORM,  Englishe  Philologie,  ii.  471. 

2  1902.     Judy,  June  25,  30311.     It  is  inspiriting,  mellow,  and  absolutely  free 
from    remorse.     And    we    have    no    hesitation  in  corroborating  our  reader's  avowal. 
No  "ad". 

3  Cf.  N.  E.  D.  s.  v.  dee. 

4  1902.     Punch,  Oct.   22,  284.     Essence  of  Parliament. —  C.  — B.  sits 

in    seat    of  Leader    of   Opposition,    stormed-tossed  after  Channel  passage,  but  filled 
with  large  content. 

5  1902.     Houshold  Words,  June  21,  519] i.     Wherefore,  during  the  whole  of 
his    sentence    he    gave  himself  up  to  literary  composition,  and  determined  to  utilise 
his    prison    experiences  as  a  means  of  future  livelihood,  and  keep  the  domestic  pot 
boiling   by  informing  John  Bull  of  certain  facts  and  figures  upon  which  the  said  "J. 
B.u  much  needs  reliable  information. 

6  1902.     The    Football   Echo,    Sept.  6,   i|3.     Even  an  M.  P.  would  not  make 
a  speech  in  an  empty  'ouse. 

7  1902.     Famous    Fights,    vol.  vi,  no,  67,  19; I. —  where  the  gloves 

were    produced,  and  Tom  set  to  with  the  finest  master  of  the  art  of  fighting  — bar- 
ring, perhaps,  Jem  Mace — that  the  P.R.  has  ever  seen. 

8  1902.     The    Strand,    Nov.,    543! i.     It    is    flattering  to  me  that  I  am  being 
constantly    hunted  by  the  autograph  fiend.     And  in  return  for  the  compliment  I  do 
not    hesitate    to    send    an    autograph    when    the   hunter  accompanies  the  dart  by  a 
stamped  and  directed  envelope.     Others  I  quickly  dispatch  to  the  W.  P.  B. 
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frequency  that  they  are  rendered  in  a  new  orthographic  form  re- 
flecting the  spelling  pronunciation,  e.  g.  the  above-mentioned 
deed  <  d — d  (damned),  Ernmpee 1  <  M.  P.  for  'Member  of  Par- 
liament'. 

Elliptical  words  that  have  originated  in  the  spoken 
language  are  by  far  more  numerous  than  orthographic  ellipses. 
They  are  not  restricted  to  any  particular  time  or  to  any  particular 
language,  for  the  causes  that  occasion  them  are  of  a  universal 
nature.  How  should  a  rational  division  of  them  be  undertaken? 

It  will  be  remembered  that  ellipsis  is  an  historical  abbrevia- 
tion. It  follows  from  this  that  elliptical  words  belong  to  etymo- 
logical, and  not  to  descriptive  grammar.  The  division  of  gram- 
mar into  a  descriptive  and  an  etymological  part  is  crossed  by  its 
division  into  phonology,  semology,  and  morphology.  Now  the 
question  arises  in  which  of  these  three  parts  of  etymological 
grammar  elliptical  words  should  be  treated. 

If  we  turn  to  such  elliptical  abbreviations  as  Abe  for  Abra- 
ham, Alec  for  Alexander,  Dizzy  for  Disraeli,  bus  for  omnibus,  cab 
for  cabriolet,  hanky  for  handkerchief,  strawb  for  strawberry,  etc., 
we  are  chiefly  concerned  with  a  change  in  the  phonological  struc- 
ture of  the  prototype,  whereas  its  semological  contents  remain 
intact.  The  only  semological  modification  that  has  taken  place 
is  a  change  of  emotional  effect.  Thus,  since  these  elliptical  words 
do  not  present  a  change  of  signification,  since  they  only  offer  a 
reduction  of  the  phonological  volume  of  the  word,  they  evidently 
belong  to  etymological  phonology,  and  the  ellipsis  that  gives  such 
a  result  might  be  termed  phonological  ellipsis. 

Again,  if  we  turn  to  such  elliptical  curtailments  as  clay  for 
clay-pipe,  tops  for  top-boots,  hard  for  hard  labour,  will  for  last  will, 
to  pop  for  to  pop  the  question,  short  for  short  of  money,  we  are 
concerned  with  compounded  prototypes,  where  the  abbreviation 
has  followed  the  morphological  dividing-point  between  their  consti- 
tuents. And  what  has  been  the  consequence?  The  consequence 
has  evidently  been  that  a  word  that  enters  as  a  constituent  in  the 
prototype  and  has  been  preserved  in  the  elliptical  curtailment, 
has  got  a  new  signification.  But  to  clear  up  the  development  of 
sense  exhibited  by  the  various  morphems  in  a  language,  is  the 
object  of  etymological  semology.  It  is  therefore  to  this  part 

1  1902.  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  Sept.  10,  a|a.  Mr.  Davitt  is  out  of  touch  with 
the  newer  spirit  of  Irish  politics,  which,  for  our  sins,  remains  strongly  National, 
although  it  holds  the  "Emmpees"  and  their  coadjutors  in  contempt. 
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of  grammar  that  these  elliptical  abbreviations  should  be  assigned, 
and  the  elliptical  phenomenon  as  revealed  in  them  may  be  termed 
semological  ellipsis. 

Lastly,  when  we  meet  with  such  forms  as  bedder  for  bed- 
maker^,  footer^  for  foot-ball,  fresher1  for  freshman,  strawer^  for 
straw-hat,  bookie^-  for  book-maker,  broady1  for  broad-cloth,  Frenchy* 
for  Frenchman,  etc.,  we  are  surely  justified  in  assuming  that 
the  shorter  forms  are  elliptical  derivatives  from  the  longer  ones. 
Also  here  the  prototypes  are  made  up  of  other  morphems,  and 
also  here  the  locality  of  the  ellipsis  coincides  with  the  morpho- 
logical dividing-point  between  its  members.  Now,  we  meet  in  lan- 
guage with  the  formation  of  derivatives  and  compounds  as  two 
formative  principles  used  to  give  expression  to  ideas.  When  the 
former  occurs,  the  morphem  thus  framed  has,  as  a  rule,  no  cor- 
responding stereotyped  morphem.  If  we  want  to  express  the  same 
idea  in  another  way,  we  must  have  recourse  to  a  circumscription. 
Thus,  the  derivative  facer  is  equivalent  to  'a  blow  in  the  face',  or 
the  like.  But  it  would  not  be  justified  in  maintaining  that  the  for- 
mer is  an  abbreviation  of  the  latter,  since  this  is  not  a  stereotyped 
expression  for  the  idea  it  is  meant  to  symbolize.  On  the  contrary, 
this  idea  may  be  expressed  in  many  other  ways.  We  are  therefore 
right  in  assuming  that  facer  is  a  derivative  from  face.  Now,  when 
we  meet  with  such  a  derivative  as  bedder  for  bed-maker,  this  for- 
mation seems  at  a  cursory  glance  to  be  on  a  level  with  facer,  and 
consequently  to  be  a  derivative  of  bed.  But,  on  closer  examination, 
it  will  turn  out  to  be  an  elliptical  derivative  from  bed-maker,  since  the 
latter  has  priority,  and  is  a  stereotyped  expression  for  the  same 
idea.  It  may  in  particular  cases  be  difficult  to  decide  whether 
we  are  concerned  with  one  or  the  other  phenomenon.  But  to 
state  such  and  similar  facts  is  obviously  the  object  of  etymologi- 
cal morphology,  and  therefore  we  may  call  the  elliptical  phenome- 
non as  revealed  in  these  words  morphological  ellipsis.  It  will 
be  noticed,  that  also  those  elliptical  words  that  are  curtailments  of 
simple  words  may  offer  a  derived  form,  e.  g.  Aby<  Abraham,  hanky 
< handkerchief,  reccer<recreation-ground.  But  here  there  can  be  no 
hesitation  about  the  basis  of  the  derivative  process,  since  it  is  evident 
that  this  process  here  is  only  an  accessory  element  in  the  ellip- 
tical curtailment.  It  is  the  latter  that  is  the  most  prominent  feature 


1  Cf.  BARRERE  and  LELAND,  Die.  of  Slang,  Jargon   and  Cant,  London,  1897, 
s.  v.  bedder,  footer,  fresher,  strawer,  bookie,  broody. 

1  Cf.  FARMER,  Slang  and  its  Analogues,  s.  v.  Frenchy. 
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in  the  modification  the  prototype  has  been  subjected  to  and  in  spite 
of  this  morphological  element,  therefore,  these  ellipses  belong  prin- 
cipally to  etymological  phonology. 

Thus  in  our  opinion  the  most  natural  and  appropriate  di- 
vision of  the  elliptical  words  originating  in  the  spoken  language 
should  be  based  on  the  classification  they  present  with  respect  to 
the  three  principal  parts  of  etymological  grammar.  Consequently 
we  institute  the  following  division: 

1)  elliptical     words     belonging     to     etymological 
phonology. 

2)  elliptical     words     belonging    to     etymological 
semology. 

3)  elliptical     words     belonging     to     etymological 
morphology. 

If  we  turn  especially  to  words  illustrating  the  first-mentioned 
category,  we  will  find  it  appropriate  to  divide  them  into  two  dif- 
ferent classes,  according  to  their  semological  nature,  viz.  elliptical 
personal  names  and  elliptical  words  that  are  not  per- 
sonal names.  To  the  former  category  it  is  advisable  to  assign 
also  ellipsis  of  such  common  substantives,  designating  living  beings, 
as  have  been  abbreviated  when  occasionally  used  in  the  same 
function  as  proper  names.  Such  words  are  the  names  of  relation- 
ship, e.  g.  sis  for  sister,  unkie  (nunks)  for  uncle,  pap  for  papa, 
titles  such  as  doc  for  doctor,  miss  for  mistress,  nicknames  such  as 
Chim  for  chimpanzee,  personifications  such  as  Giffy  for  giraff, 
Strych  for  strychnine.  The  same  should  be  done  with  proper  names 
used  to  designate  living  beings,  e.  g.  Atthey  for  Atheneum  as  name 
of  a  horse,  Lympy  for  Olympus  as  name  of  a  dog,  and  also  with 
names  of  mythological  personalities,  e.  g.  Nep  for  Neptune,  Clotty  for 
Clotho.  All  these  denominations  may  be  termed  equivalents  of 
personal  names. 

It  is  the  elliptical  phenomenon  as  revealed  in  English  personal 
names  and  their  equivalents  that  we  will  try  to  examine  first. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Ellipsis  of  personal  names  and  their 
equivalents. 

Although  the  category  of  elliptical  words  \ve  are  going  to 
examine  here  should  principally  be  dealt  with  under  the  study  of 
etymological  phonology,  yet  the  elliptical  phenomenon  as  mani- 
fested in  them  also  presents  qualities  falling  within  the  range  of  the 
morphological  and  the  semological  point  of  view.  Our  investigation, 
therefore,  will  naturally  be  divided  into  three  principal  sections, 
according  as  we  are  concerned  with  the  phonological,  mor- 
phological, or  semological  point  of  view.  In  connection 
with  the  last,  the  causes  of  the  curtailment  will  be  examined, 
since  the  semological  change  brought  about  through  ellipsis  is  chiefly 
conditioned  by  them. 

But  before  we  begin  our  examination  of  the  elliptical  phe- 
nomenon from  these  points  of  view,  it  will,  for  practical  reasons, 
be  advisable  to  present  the  material  on  which  we  propose  to  base 
our  research.  As  the  chief  factor  for  the  division  of  the  material 
we  will  take  the  locality  of  the  ellipsis,  this  being  the  point  of 
view  that  affords  the  most  important  and  conspicuous  kinds  of 
elliptical  abbreviation.  As  a  second  basis  of  division  it  is  appro- 
priate to  take  the  semological  nature  of  the  elliptical  words.  Con- 
sequently we  shall  make  a  distinction  between  Christian  names 
and  surnames,  and  include  under  one  category  all  the  names  we 
have  termed  their  equivalents. 

Concerning  the  further  arrangement  of  the  words  belonging 
to  the  categories  thus  distinguished,  the  following  principles  have 
been  adopted.  All  pet-forms  derived  from  the  same  prototype, 
but  differing  phonologically  from  each  other,  irrespective  of  the 
locality  of  the  ellipsis,  have  been  given  separately  as  special  forms, 
e.  g.  Dun(nie):  Dune < Duncan,  Gatty\Gerty<.  Gertrude,  Ned:  Ed< 
Edward.  The  same  has  been  done  with  pet-forms  that  are  phonologi- 
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cally  identical,  but  belong  to  different  prototypes,  e.  g.  Milly  < 
Mildred,  Milly  <  Millicent,  and  Milly  <  Amelia.  As  the  same  pro- 
totype we  have  considered  such  doublets  as  Alexander :  Alexandry, 
Angela :  Angelina,  Clemency  :  Clementina,  Jeremy :  Jeremiah,  Lettice  : 
Lelitia,  etc.  On  the  other  hand,  merely  orthographic  variants  of  the 
same  elliptical  word  will  be  disregarded,  so  that  such  orthographic 
doublets  as  Gerty :  Girty  <  Gertrude,  Geoff:  Jeff<  Geoffry,  Jeffry 
will  not  be  given  separately.  The  addition  or  the  omission  of 
the  hypochoristic  suffix  has  been  stated  only  when  we  can  give 
a  reference  for  it,  although  the  one  or  the  other  certainly  occurs 
in  many  other  cases.  The  orthographic  form  of  the  suffix  -y, 
-ie,  -ey,  that  often  varies  even  in  the  same  word,  has  been  indicated 
in  the  form  it  occurs  in  the  references. 

Occasionally  pet-forms  are  met  with  that  have  the  appearance 
of  being  ellipses  of  their  corresponding  full  names,  but  which  in 
reality  have  other  origin.  Such  cases  are  presented,  for  instance  by 
Abby  when  pet-form  for  Arabella,  by  Ada  when  pet-name  for 
Adelaide,  etc.  These  cases  of  pseudo-ellipsis  must  not.  be  over- 
looked in  an  investigation  of  the  elliptical  phenomenon.  In  our 
collection  of  material  they  have  provisionally  been  assigned  to 
those  elliptical  categories  to  which  they  in  appearance  belong. 

In  most  cases  it  has  been  necessary  to  prove  the  existence 
of  the  ellipsis  through  quotations  from  literature.  These  are  also 
required  from  a  semological  point  of  view,  since  by  showing  under 
what  circumstances  the  ellipsis  occurs,  its  semological  nature  is 
indicated1. 

In  answering  the  question  whether  the  preserved  phonem 
undergoes  any  phonological  change  by  the  ellipsis,  it  is  necessary 
to  know  the  pronunciation  of  the  pet-form  and  its  prototype.  The 
system  we  have  adopted  to  indicate  the  pronunciation  is  SWEET'S 
phonetic  transcription,  as  given  in  his  » Primer  of  Spoken  English* 
(Oxford,  1900). 

1  As  regards  the  pronunciation  of  the  unstressed  vowels,  phoneticians  hold 
different  opinions  about  what  is  normal  in  educated  Southern  English,  which  is  the 
pronunciation  we  have  tried  to  indicate  here.  (Cf.  STORM,  Engl,  Phil.,  i  420). 
Especially  in  this  particular,  therefore,  we  cannot  claim  to  have  invariably  succeeded 
in  indicating  the  normal  phonetic  form,  the  more  so,  as  by  adopting  Sweet's  phonetic 
transcription  we  have  been  forced  also  to  adopt  to  a  certain  extent  his  radical  view 
about  the  pronunciation  of  the  unstressed  syllables.  Since  the  dictionaries  generally 
give  incomplete  information  about  the  prononciation  of  personal  names,  it  has  in  most 
cases  been  necessary  to  ask  the  opinion  of  English-speaking  people. 


I.    Final  ellipsis. 


A.    Christian  names. 


Abe,  Aby  (eibi)  m.  <  Abra- 
ham (eibrahsem).  As  for  'Abe', 
see  quotation  under  'Zike'. 

1861.     Punch,   1 60. 
The  Northerns,  not  so  blest  as  thee, 

At  Aby  Lincoln's  foot  may  fall, 
While    thou   shall  flourish,  shall  flourish 
fierce  and  free 

The  whip,  that  makes  the  Nigger  bawl. 
Rule  Slaveownia,  Slaveownia  rules,  and 
raves 

"Christians  ever,  ever,  ever  must  have 
slaves.* 

1892.  THOMAS  HARDY,  Tess  of  the 
D'Urbervilles,  i.  48. 

"Aby,    Aby!"     She    shook    the   child, 
who  had  slept  soundly  through  the  whole  j 
disaster.     "We  can't  go  on  with  our  load  i 
—  Prince  is  killed!" 

When    Abraham    realized    all,  the  fur-  | 
rows    of   fifty  years  were  extemporized 
on  his  young  face. 

Abbey  (aebi),  f.  <  Abigail  (aebi- 
geil). 

1864.  DICKENS,  Our  Mutual  Friend, 
i.  92. 

But,  Abbey  was  only  shorl  for  Abigail, 
by  which  name  Miss  Pollersson  had  been 
christened  at  Limehouse  Church,  some 
sixty  and  odd  years  before. 

Ada  (eida),  f.  occasional  pet- 
form  for  Adelaide  (sedtleid). 

1902.     The  Evening  News,  July  14,  3  4. 

Miss  Ada  Reeve,  the  well-known  actress, 
was  married  this  afternoon  at  Maidenhead 
to  Mr.  Albert  Wilfred  Cotton  . . . 

The  bridegroom  was  described  in  the 
register  as  "Albert  Wilfred  Cotton,  ba- 
chelor, theatrical  manager,  twenty-nine, 


of  Roseville,  Maidenhead",  and  the  bride 
as  "Adelaide  Mary  Reeve,  actress,  aged 
twenty -six". 

Addy  (sedT),  m.<  Adam(aed9m). 

1859.    GEORGE  ELIOT,  Adam  Bede,  i.  5. 

In  a  moment  Adam  turned  him  round, 
seized  his  other  shoulder,  and  pushing 
him  along,  pinned  him  against  the  wall. 
But  now  Seth  (i.  e.  Adam  Bede's  brother) 
spoke. 

"Let  be,  Addy,  let  be.  Ben  will  be 
joking.  Why,  he's  i'  the  right  to  laugh 
at  me.  —  I  canna  help  laughing  at  my- 
self." 

Addy  (sedi),  f.  <  Adelaide  (aedT- 
leid). 

1857.    MRS.  PAUL,  De  Cressy,  41. 

"A  lamentable  prospect  for  us",  ob- 
served Adelaide,  drily. 

"For  those  who  have  any  to  lose, 
Addy",  replied  the  other  sister. 

Aggy  (segi),  m.  <  Agamemnon 
(segs-memnsn). 

1823.   J.  F.  COOPER,   The  Pioneers,  34. 

Judge  Temple  loq.:  "we  will  leave 
friend  Jones  to  repair  the  damages  with 
the  assistance  of  Agamemnon  [the  name 
of  a  negro],  and  hasten  to  a  warm  fire. 
Here,  Dickon,  are  a  few  articles  of  Bess's 
trumpery,  that  you  can  throw  into  your 
sleigh  when  ready,  and  there  is  also  a 
deer  of  my  taking,  that  I  will  thank  you 
to  bring.  —  Aggy!  remember  there  will 
be  a  visit  from  Sanctaclaus  to-night». 

Aggie  (asgi),  f.<  Agatha  (aegaba). 

1898.  HALL  CAINE,  The  Christian, 
i.  222. 

Her  name  was  Agatha  Jones  —  they 
called  her  Aggie. 


Aggy  (aegi),  f.  <  Agnes  (aegnis 
or  aegntjz). l 

1865.  H.  KINGSLEY,  The  Hilly ars  and 
the  Burtons,  i.  86. 

She  threw  herself  sobbing  into  her 
sister's  arms,  and  said  — • 

"Now  Aggy!  Now,  who  was  right? 
Was  not  I  wiser  than  you,  my  sister? 
My  noble  hero!  Two  to  one,  Agnes, 
and  he  is  so  calm  and  modest  about  it. 
Why,  James  and  you  were  blind.  Did 
not  /  see  what  he  was;  am  /  a  fool?" 

Ailie  (aili),  f.  <Aileen  (ailijn), 
an  Irish  form  for  Ellen. 

1889.  ROLF  BOLDERWOOD,  Robbery 
under  Arms,  i.  37. 

Poor  Aileen  told  me  afterwards  that 
if  she'd  thought  for  a  moment  I  could  be 
turned  she'd  have  gone  down  on  her 
knees  and  never  got  up  till  I  promised 
to  keep  straight  and  begin  to  work  at 
honest  daily  labour  like  a  man  . .  . 

"Come,  Ailie",  I  said,  "are  you  going 
to  whine  and  cry  all  night?" 

Ailie  (aili),  f.  occasional  pet- 
form  for  Alison  (aelisan). 

1 862.   JOHN  BROWN,  Horce  Subsecivce,  6. 

—  "Ailie"  (*'.  e.  Alison  Graeme,  cf.  15), 
said  James,  this  is  Maister  John,  the 
young  doctor;  Rab's  freend  ye  ken.  We 
often  speak  aboot  you,  doctor".  She 
smiled,  and  made  a  movement,  but  said 
nothing;  and  prepared  to  come  down, 
putting  her  plaid  aside  and  rising.  — 
Had  Solomon,  in  all  his  glory,  been  han- 
ding down  the  Queen  of  Sheba  at  his 
palace  gate,  he  could  not  have  done  it 
more  daintily,  more  tenderly,  more  like 
a  gentleman,  than  did  James  the  How- 
gate  carrier,  when  he  lifted  down  Ailie 
his  wife. 

Al   (ael),   m.  <  Albert  (selb9t). 

CH.  HINDLEY  (ed.),  Curiosities  of  Street 
Lit.,  1871,  p.  67.     A    new  Song  on  the 
Birth  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
It  was  on  the  ninth,  about  .eleven  in  the 

morn, 

When  the  young  Prince  of  Wales  in  the 
palace  was  born. 


Little  Vic.  she  was  there,  as  you  all  may 

be  sure, 
Besides   doctors,    nurses,  and  gossips  — 

a  score. 

Says  Vic.  I  declare  he  is  the  image  of  me 
And    there's    my    dear   Albert's  nose  to 

a  tee, 
One  and  all  declared,  when  he  grew  up 

a  man, 
He  would  drub  all  the  foes  that  infested 

the  land. 

Then   Albert   he  stepped  in  with  a  face 

full  of  glee, 
And   danced  and  he  dandled  his  son  on 

his  knee, 
When   all    in  an  instant  his  countenance 

fell, 
And  he  cried  "dont  I  see  a  most  terrible 

smell! 
Mine    Cot",    says   Al,    "oh  Lord  what  a 

mess! 
He  has  completely  spoilt  my  new  morning 

dress",  etc. 

Ibid.,  67.     The  Opening  of  the  Royal 
Exchange. 
When  Lambert  Jones  kiss'd  hands,  so  coy, 

Says  Vic.,  but  not  with  malice, 
"I  wonder  Al.,  if  that's  the  boy 
That  got  inside  my  palace!" 

Al'  (ael),  m.<  Alfred  (selfrid). 

i854-5-  THACKERAY,  The  Newcomes, 
ii.  187. 

"I  say,  I  wish  you  wouldn't  call  me 
Al'",  I  heard  Master  Alfred  say  to  his 
cousin. 

Alec,  Alick  (aelik),  m.<  Alex- 
ander (aelTk'zaendg). 

1857.  MRS.  GORE,  Two  Aristocracies, 
iii.  162. 

Alick  Ferrier  (i.  e.  Alexander  Ferrier, 
cf.  iii.  171)  was  so  far  justifiable  in  his 
habitual  hypocrisy,  that  when  he  did 
give  loose  to  his  temper,  it  was  sure  to 
run  away  with  him. 

1864.  DINAH  MULOCK,  Lord  Erlistoun, 
229. 

—  "Why  don't  you  marry?  Marry! 
I?  to  leave  a  wife  a  widow  next 
year.  Though  that  would  raise  my  value 
in  the  market  immensely.  Seriously, 


1  CHARLES  P.  G.  SCOTT  writes  (Trans,  of  the  Arner.  Phil.  Assoc.,  xxiii 
(1892),  p.  296):  "The  dictionaries  say  that  Agnes  is  pronounced  Ag'nes  (ag'nta), 
implying  that  it  is  a  Latin  word  pronounced  according  to  the  so-called  "English 
method"  of  pronouncing  Latin;  but  Agnes,  as  an  English  name,  is,  like  Moses,  Latin 
only  in  seeming,  and  is  pronounced  in  English  fashion,  Ag'nes  (ag*ness),  in  termi- 
nation like  Mo'ses  (mo'zess).  All  the  girls  I  ever  knew  named  Agnes  wer  cald 
Ag'ness.  The  pronunciation  Ag'nes  is  one  of  the  pernicious  results  of  book-learning." 
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Alick,  do  you  think  there  is  any  woman 
in  the  world  worth  marrying?  I  don't, 
and  never  did.* 

I  was  silent.  Afterwards  he  said,  in 
an  altered  tone  — 

"I  did  not  quite  mean  'never'.  Was 
she  fifteen  or  sixteen  when  she  died, 
Alexander?" 

1892.  THOMAS  HARDY,  Tess  of  the 
D'  Urbervilles,  i.  58. 

"I    am   afraid   you   cannot  see  her  —  I 
she    is    an    invalid",   replied  the  present  j 
representative  of  the  spurious  house;  for 
this  was  Mr.  Alec  [/'.  e.  Alexander  D'Ur- 
bervillej,    the   only  son  of  the  lately  de- 
ceased gentleman. 

Alf,   Alfy   (aelfi),  m.  <  Alfred  j 
(aelfrfd). 

1864.  DICKENS,  The  Battle  of  Life 
in  Christmas  Books,  216. 

"Happy  returns  Alf!"  said  the  Doctor 
[i.  e.  Doctor  Jeddler  speaking  to  his 
ward  Alfred  Heathfield],  lightly. 

"A  hundred  happy  returns  of  this 
auspicious  day,  Mr.  Heathfield!"  said 
Snitchey,  bowing  low. 

"Returns!"  Craggs  murmured  in  a  deep 
voice,  all  alone. 

"Why,  what  a  battery!"  exclaimed 
Alfred,  stopping  short  .  .  . 

1858.    MRS.  GORE,  Heckington,  iii.  182. 

"Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  shelter 
poor  Alfy  [i.  e.  Miss  Corbet's  brother 
Alfred]  under  a  'Take  care  of  Dowb', 
species  of  protection!"  replied  Miss  Cor- 
bet, more  cheerfully. 

Algy    (aeldjT),  m.  <  Algernon 


2&>  359/3-  —   Master    Alexandry    Sloper 
has    written   to  Mr.  T.  J.  Ambrose,  etc. 

Ally(-ie)  (aelt),  f.  <  Alice,  Alicea 

(aelis, 


1866.    EDM.  YATES,  Land  at  Last,  i.  88. 

Thf>  Honourable  Algernon  Barford  by 
prescriptive  right,  but  "Algy  Barford" 
to  any  one  after  two  days'  acquaintance 
with  him,  was  one  of  those  men  whom 
it  is  impossible  not  to  call  by  their 
Christian  names;  whom  it  is  impossible 
not  to  like  as  an  acquaintance;  whom  it 
is  difficult  to  take  into  intimate  friend- 
ship; but  with  whom  no  one  ever  quar- 
relled. 

Alley  (aelt),  f.  <  Alexandrina 
(aelikzaeirdrijna)  (cf.  Hoppe). 

Ally  (self),  m.  <  Alexander, 
Alexandry  (aelik'zaenda). 

In  the  name  of  the  comic  paper  'Al!y 
Sloper's  Half-  Holiday',  Ally  means  Alex- 
andry, cf.  Ally  Sloper's  H.-H.,  1902,  July 


1653.  R.  BROME,  A  Mad  Couple  Well 
Match'  d,  Act  ii.,  sc.  i. 

Sal.  Never  the  sooner  for  a  hasty 
word,  I  hope  sweete  Ally;  Not  of  me 
nor  of  my  shop  I  prethee  at  seasonable 
times  Love.  But  for  thy  habit  (though 
this  be  decent  on  a  Citizens  wife)  use 
thine  owne  fancy,  let  it  be  as  Courtly, 
or  as  Lady-like  as  thou  pleasest,  or  my 
Lord  desires. 

Al.     Then  I  am  friends  again. 

(Cf.  The  Persons  of  the  Comedy:  Sale- 
ware,  a  Citizen  and  a  Cuckhold;  Mrs. 
Alicia,  Salewares  light  wife.) 

1866.  FL.  MARRYAT,  For  Ever,  etc., 
i.  283. 

"Only  for  a  stroll  up  by  the  castle", 
replied  Miss  Stuart;  "will  you  come  with 
me,  Ally?" 

Alice  shook  her  head. 

1  902.    Ally  Sloper's  H.-H.  ,  July  26,  36  1  . 

Young  Bounder  (trying  to  be  brilliant). 
Ah!  do  my  eyes  deceive  my  earsight, 
or  is  that  my  darling  little  Allie?  That 
eyes!  Those  nose!  It  is  —  it  are  the 
fair  Alicia  ! 

Althy  (selpi),  f.<Althea  (ael- 


1857.  MRS.  GORE,  Two  Aristocracies, 
ii.  107. 

"I  should  so  like,  —  so  very  much 
like  to  have  my  cousin  Barbara  here  to 
stay  with  me",  said  Lady  Althea  to  her 
father,  encouraged  by  his  graciousness. 
—  "And  she  would  like  it  quite  as  much 
herself.  Barbara,  though  her  aviary  is 
so  beautiful,  has  never  seen  a  deer,  or 
an  air-plant,  or  a  picture-gallery.  And 
she  wants  above  everything  to  hear  me 
or  Aunt  Helen  play  the  organ  in  the 
Chapel." 

"You  must  ask  your  mother,  Althy. 
Do  you  think  it  could  be  managed?"  he 
inquired,  turning  to  Lady  Arden. 

Amy  (eimi),  f.  pet-name  for 
Amelia  a 


CH.  DICKENS,  Novels  and  Tales,  i.  345. 

"Amy",  I  whispered,  "there  is  some 
one  coming  —  my  companion  in  this 
journey,  can  you  meet  him?" 

She  looked  at  me  keenly,  then  down 
the  path,  and  gave  me  an  assuring  grasp. 
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I  walked  before  her,  and  met  my  brother 
advancing. 

"Cyril",  I  cried,  "prepare  yourself! 
Here  is  a  friend  —  a  dear  friend!"  Be- 
fore I  could  say  Amelia  Latham,  he  had 
read  it  in  my  face. 

Andy  (aendi),  m.  <  Andrew 
(aendruw). 

1852.    M.  H.  BARKER,  Nights  at  Sea,  99. 

—  and  ultimately  old  Andrew  Nipper, 
or,  as  he  was  more  generally  called, 
Andy  Nipper,  a  veteran  quartermaster  of 
the  Spankaway,  was,  at  Captain  Hawser's 
request,  summoned  to  have  a  glass  of 
grog. 

Angle  (aendgT),  f.  <  Angela 
(aendjib),  Angelina  (aendgrlijns). 

1891.  R.  C.  LEHMANN,  In  Cambridge 
Courts,  87. 

2nd  U(ndergraduate).  Why,  your 
mother  surely  doesn't  mean  to  go  to  the 
balls  alone! 

ist  U.  (testily).  No,  of  course  not. 
That's  the  worst  of  it.  She  says  (read- 
ing), "Angela  and  I  shall  enjoy  ourselves 
immensely.  Naturally,  my  dear  Reggie, 
I  don't  care  about  balls,  but  Angela  loves 
them,  and  as  she  will  have  a  new  dress 
from  Miss  Ast's,  she  is  sure  to  lo  — " 
(stops  abruptly).  There  it  is.  I  wonder 
who  the  dickens  put  the  idea  into  Angle's 
head! 

1902.  The  Comic  Home  Journal,  July 
12,  8  4. 

Angelina  (to  Hedward):  "Oh,  my  tootsie- 
wootsie,  tell  your  little  popsy  wassat 
comin'  along  the  canal!  It's  the  sea- 
serpent,  I  dew  believe!  Oh!" 

But  it  wasn't  the  sea-serpent.  It  was 
only  Snoggins's  new  boat,  which  he'd 
had  decorated  with  the  old  lanterns  he'd 
had  for  the  Coronation.  They  did  look 
a  bit  weird  but,  still,  Angy  needn't  have 
got  so  very  scared,  did  she? 

Anty  (aenti),  m.  <  Anthony 
(aentsni)  (cf.  Fl.). 

Archie  (aat/T),  m.<  Archibald 
(aa/tibold). 

1902.  Harmsworth  London  Magazine, 
534- 

"Lord  Archibald  Seldon!"  he  an- 
nounced, as  a  good-looking,  tall  young 
man  brushed  past  him  and  came  flying 
into  the  room. 


"How  are  you,  Peter,  old  chap?"  he 
began  breathlessly. 

The  little  man  gazed  steadfastly  at  his 
friend. 

"Seldon,  you're  in  love  again!"  he  said 
in  a  tone  of  mild  annoyance,  as  the  door 
closed. 

"Now,  how  on  earth  did  you  guess 
that,  Peter?"  exclaimed  Lord  Archie, 
flinging  himself  into  a  chair  and  pulling 
out  a  cigarette. 

Artie  (-y)  (aati),  m.  <  Arthur 
(aaba). 

1854 — 5.  THACKERAY,  The  Newcomes, 
»•  255- 

"Clarykin  sends  a  thousand  kisses  to 
little  Arty." 

1899.     KIPLING,  Stalky  &•  Co.,  77. 

It  was  a  maiden  aunt  of  Stalky  who 
sent  him  both  books,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion, "To  dearest  Artie,  on  his  sixteenth 
birthday". 

Atty  (aeti),  rn.<  Arthur. 

1858.    MRS.   GORE,  Heckington,  ii.  52. 

"I  might  as  well  suppose  you  still 
bear  me  malice  for  my  persecutions  of 
ten  years  ago!  I  was  thinking  them 
over,  just  now  on  the  sofa,  when  you 
startled  me  from  my  reverie.  But  I  did 
not  imagine  they  still  produced  so  un- 
favourable an  impression." 

"I  have  fully  forgiven  the  injuries  in- 
flicted by  my  cousin  Atty  of  old  times!" 
she  rejoined  with  spirit.  "It  is  rather 
the  Lausanne  companion  of  Robert  Hors- 
ford  whom  I  expected  to  find  bitter  and 
unjust." 

Arthur  Rawden  started,  colouring  to 
the  roots  of  his  hair. 

1865.   MRS.  CRAIK,  Christian's  Mistake, 

I  12. 

But  Arthur  screamed,  and  clung  with 
all  his  might  to  his  stepmother's  neck. 

"He  is  hurt",  said  Christian  firmly, 
"and  I  cannot  have  him  moved.  Hush, 
Atty !  you  grieve  papa.  Be  quiet,  and 
nobody  shall  touch  you  but  papa  and  me!" 

Aud  (od),  f.  <  Audry  (odn). 

FLOR.  COOMBE,  A  Chum  Worth  Hav- 
ing, 19. 

Vivian  f*.  e.  Audrey's  brother]  leaned 
back,  and  looked  thoughtfully  round  the 
room. 

"I  know  what!"  he  suddenly  shouted. 
"Such  a  ripping  idea,  Aud!  Do  you  re- 
member going  over  to  Chatsworth?" 

"Yes",  said  Audrey,  wondering  what 
could  be  coming. 
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Austy  (osti),  m.  <  Austin  (os- 
tm), 

1863.    H.  KINGSLEY,  Austin  Elliot,  152. 

They  were  together  in  one  instant, 
and  her  hand  was  on  his  arm,  for  a 
minute  they  were  both  too  happy  to 
say  one  word. 

•My  darling  bird",  whispered  Austin 
—  for  they  were  in  a  sacred  edifice  — 
"were  you  going  to  walk  home  alone  in 
the  dusk?" 

"Old  James  is  with  me,  Austy  dear", 
said  she. 

Auty  (oti),  f.  <  Audry  (odn). 

1892.     J.  S.  WINTER,  My  Geoff",  7. 

And  they  persisted  in  calling  me 
*Auty"  —  I  would  rather  have  been 
called  Audry  myself,  for  Audry  is  a  rea- 
sonable name  enough,  but  do  you  think 
I  could  make  my  people  see  it?  Not  a 
bit  of  it. 

Bab,  Babs  (baebz),  f.  <  Barbara 
(baabara). 

1640.  R.  BROME,  The  Antipodes,  Act 
v,  sc.  4. 

Bar.     Will  here  be  Dancing  Tony? 

Bla.  Yes  Bab.  My  Lord  gave  order 
for't  last  night.  It  should  ha'  bin  ith' 
Play.  But  because  that  was  broke  off, 
he  will  ha't  to-day. 

Bar.     O  Tony,  I  did  not  see  thee  act  I 
ith'  Play. 

Bla.  O,  but  I  did  though  Bab,  two 
Mutes. 

(Cf.  The  Persons  in  the  Play:  Blaze, 
an  Herauld  Painter;  Barbara,  Wife  to 
Blaze). 

1865.  MRS  WOOD,  Mildred  Arkell,  ii.  30. 

« What's  the  time  Bab?" 

Barbara  Fauntleroy  glanced  over  her 
father's  head  at  the  French  clock  behind 
him.  "It's  twenty-five  minutes  after 
nine,  pa." 

1900.     Punch,  Jan.   17,  52. 

This  hush  was  upon  the  Club  on  that 
drear  Nowember  day  when  Jack  Ansley 
drove  his  sister,  Barbara  Berthon,  from 
the  costumier's  in  Leicester  Square  to 
the  corner  of  St.  James's  Street,  and 
there  proceeded  to  pilot  his  "guest"  across 
the  muddy  street,  even  to  the  doors  of 
the  sanctuary.  —  —  — 

"Now  look  here,  Babs,  it's  just  touch 
and  go.  If  you're  not  dead  in  earnest, 
you'll  ruin  me.  Don't  blush  like  that. 
Do  you  want  the  porters  to  stare?" 

"It  would  be  very  rude  of  them,  Jack." 

Sunden,  K.  F. 


Barbe,  Barby  (baabT),  f.  <  Bar- 
bara (baabara). 

1857.  MRS  GORE,  Two  Aristocracies, 
Jii.  45- 

"Barbara,  darling  Barbara",  he  [i.  e. 
Barbara's  father]  whispered,  —  having 
taken  her  on  his  knee,  while  she  hid 
her  weeping  face  on  his  shoulder,  as  on 
the  evening  of  her  arrival  at  Heronhurst, 
—  "try  for  once  to  fancy  you  are  speak- 
ing to  your  dear  mother.  —  I  am  not 
like  her,  my  poor  child.  But  I  love  you 
dearly,  my  own  girl,  —  I  love  you  dearly, 
dearly,  dearly!"  —  —  — 

"I  am  afraid  you  are  fretting  after 
Heronhurst!"  he  faltered,  "that  is,  fretting 
after  Mapleford?  —  Your  young  heart  is 
perhaps  no  longer  your  own,  my  little 
Barbe?" 

Ibid.,  iii.  46. 

"Compose  yourself,  my  little  Barby *, 
whispered  her  husband  . . . 

Barney  (baani),  m.  <  Barnard 
(baanad)  (cf.  St.  D.). 

Barney  (baani),  m.  <  Barnes 
(baanz). 

1854 — 5.  THACKERAY,  The  Newcomes, 
i.  76. 

"He  amuses  me;  he's  such  a  mis- 
chievous little  devil",  says  good-natured 
Charley  Heavyside. 

"It  takes  very  little  to  amuse  you", 
remarks  Fogey. 

"  You  don't,  Fogey",  answers  Charley. 
"I  know  every  one  of  your  demd  old 
stories,  that  are  as  old  as  my  grand- 
mother. How-dy-do,  Barney?"  (Enter 
Barnes  Newcome.) 

Bee  (bij),  f.  <  Beatrice  (biatris). 

1902.  Illustrated  Bits,  June  14,  No. 
902,  23/2. 

Beatrice  hesitated  a  moment,  then  she 
said: 

"Jack,  I  don't  like  to  hear  you  mocking 
at  everything.  You  take  nothing  seriously. 
I  am  sometimes  half  afraid  to  think  that 
you  and  I  are  to  face  our  future  lives 
together.  Life  is  serious,  Jack  — " 

"So  are,  proverbially,  our  English 
comic  papers",  he  cried,  in  laughing  in- 
terruption- "How  earnestly  you  cherish 
your  illusions,  Bee!" 

Ben,  Benny  (bent),  m.<  Ben- 
jamin (benjamin)  (cf.  St.  D.). 

Berny  (baanT),  m.  <  Bernard 
(baanad). 
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1857.  MRS.  GORE,  Two  Aristocracies, 
iii.  205. 

Poor  girl.  —  Poor  Barbara.  —  Better 
if  she  had  done  so.  Better  if  she  had 
avoided  the  grand  entrance!  — 

"Markham  can't  have  arrived,  Berny*. 
said  she,  when,  on  driving  up  to  the 
porch,  she  saw  that  every  shutter  in  the 
house  was  closed:  an  opinion  further 
confirmed  when  a  sharp  ring  at  the  bell 
given  by  the  fly-driver,  instead  of  bring- 
ing to  the  door  the  usually  assiduous 
butler,  was  partially  opened  by  a  shabby- 
looking  individual,  with  his  hat  on. 

"Where's  Bowen?"  —  Have  not  the 
servants  arrived?"  cried  Lord  Bernard, 
springing  from  the  carriage. 

Berthy    (basbi),    f.  <  Bertha 

(b33j59)    (Cf.    FL). 

Bertie  (boat!),  m.  <  Bertram 
(bsatram). 

1 88 1.  J.  S.  WINTER,  Cavalry  Life, 
ii.  195- 

"Gwen",  Hugh  replied.  "Yes!  it  was 
Gwen,  who  —  oh!  hang  it,  Bertie,  she 
hasn't  forgotten  the  old  days,  any  more 
than  you  or  I  have. 

"Bertram  Black,  lance-corporal  of  the 
Scarlet  Lancers",  said  Bertie,  in  a  hope- 
less voice  "and  she  is  the  Honourable 
Gwendoline  Brabazon,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  women  of  England." 

1899.     Pick-me-up,  Nov.  4,  90. 

Bertie,  you're  a  bigger  fool  than  I 
took  you  for.  Don't  you  know  that  there  i 
are  certain  conventionalities  that  the 
fashionable  world  requires  of  us?  It 
wouldn't  do  to  let  outsiders  know  that 
you,  the  Honourable  Bertram  Erlesmere, 
the  son  of  the  late  Lord  Erlesmere,  of 
Erlesmere,  had  free  access  to  my  flat. 

Biddy     (bidT),     f.  <  Bridget 
(bridgtt). 

1854  —  55.   THACKERAY,  The  Nevucornes, 

i-  3i5- 

Lady  Dorking  had  a  brood  of  little 
chickens  to  succeed  Clara.  There  was 
little  Hennie,  who  was  sixteen,  and  Biddy, 
who  was  fourteen,  and  Adelaide,  and  who 
knows  how  many  more. 

1865.  OL.  WENDELL  HOLMES,  The 
Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table  (Lon- 
don, A.  Strahan),  328. 

Poor  Bridget,  or  Biddy,  our  red-armed 
maid-of-all-work.  (Hoppe.) 

Bill,  Billy  (bill),  m.  pet-form 
for  William  (wiljsm). 


1 902.   Household  Words,  July  26, 650;  i . 

William  Fletcher  had  been  among  the 
bravest  that  night.  All  hands  had  been 
got  into  the  lifeboat  and  they  were  mov- 
ing away  from  the  foundered  wreck  when 
one  man  spoke.  It  was  Tom  Lane. 

"Where's  Bill  Fletcher?"  he  asked  in 
a  hoarse  voice. 

Bob,  Bobbie  (bobi),  m.  pet- 
form  for  Robert  (robat). 

1898.  HALLCAINE,  The  Christian,  ii.si. 

Then  you  don't  forget  that  Mr.  Drake 
had  a  friend  named  Lord  Robert  Ure, 
commonly  called  Lord  Bob.  Well,  you 
see,  by  Mr.  Drake's  advice  and  Lord 
Bobbie's  influence  and  agency,  and  I 
don't  know  what,  I  have  made  one  more 
change  . .  .  and  now  I  am  no  longer  a 
society  entertainer,  because  I  am  a  music- 
hall  art  —  —  [from  a  letter  by  Glory 
Quayle]. 

Caddy  (kaedT),  f.  <  Caroline 
(kaerolain). 

1853.     DICKENS,  Bleak  House,  ii.  143. 

Prince  and  Caddy,  hand  in  hand,  bent 
down  before  him.  Cf.  ibid.,  Prince's 
words:  Caroline  and  I  don't  forget  onr 
duty.  (Hoppe.) 

Carry(-ie)  (kaerT),  f.<  Caroline 
(kaerolain). 

1858.     MRS.  GORE,  Heckington,  ii.  55. 

"Mr.  Tuberville  is  really  then  to  be 
married  to  Carry  Horsford?"  (*'.  e.  Caro- 
line Horsford,  cf.  ii.  77). 

1863.  MRS.  WOOD,  Mrs.  Haliburton's 
Troubles,  i.  246. 

"There's  no  'bad'  in  it",  cried  Eliza 
Tyrrett,  in  an  indignant  tone.  I  never 
saw  such  an  old  maid  as  you  are,  Char- 
lotte East;  never!  Carry  Mason's  not  a 
child,  to  be  led  into  mischief." 

"Carry's  very  foolish",  was  Charlotte's 
comment. 

1882.     HOLME  LEE,  A  Poor  Squirt,  28. 

Caroline  was  exceedingly  displeased. 
She  was  gratified  in  taking  her  beautiful 
young  sister  about  in  the  world  —  it 
revived  her  own  popularity. 

But  Alice  was  steadfast.  "No,  Carry, 
dear,  I  cannot  go  out  to-night." 

1902.     Scraps,  Aug.  2,    11/2. 

Before  Carrie  (i.  e.  Miss  Caroline  Bird) 
could  speak,  Mr.  Bankes  cut  in  again. 

Cassie  (kaest),  f.  <  Catharine 
(ksebann),  Kathleen  (cf.  St.  D.) 


Cathy  (kaebT),  f.<  Catharine 
(kaeparTn)  (cf.  Fl.). 

Cattle  (kaetT),  f.  pet-form  for 
Catherine. 

1869.  MRS.  C.  JENKIN,  Within  an 
Ace,  8. 

The  girl  leaning  on  Mr.  Sinclair's 
shoulder  was  his  adopted  child.  Cathe- 
rine Leighton,  always  called  Cattie,  was 
the  one  anxiety  of  the  family. 

Ced,  Ceddie  (sedi),  m.<Ced- 
ric  (sedrik). 

1887.  FR.  HODGSON  BURNETT,  Little 
Lord  Fauntleroy,  22. 

His  mother  was  standing  near  by  with 
a  pale  face,  and  he  saw  that  there  were 
tears  in  her  eyes. 

"Oh,  Ceddie!"  she  cried  out,  and  ran 
to  her  little  boy  and  caught  him  in  her 
arms  and  kissed  him  in  a  little  frightened, 
troubled  way.  "Oh  Ceddie,  darling!" 

The  tall  old  gentleman  rose  from  his 
chair  and  looked  at  Cedric  with  his 
sharp  eyes. 

Ibid.,  42. 

"Hooray,  Ced  Errol!"  all  the  boys 
shouted,  dancing  and  shrieking  with 
amusement. 

Cely   (sijli),   f.  <Celia  (sijlja). 

1869.  Miss  BRADDON,  Dead-Sea  Fruit, 
i.  42.  (Hoppe.) 

I  was  so  proud  of  our  little  Cely. 

Char  (/aa)1,  f.  <  Charlotte 
(/aalot). 

1862.  THACKERAY,  The  Adventures  of 
Philip,  ii.  250. 

"What  is  it?  Charlotte,  I  am  here!" 
cries  Philip,  with  his  great  voice;  at 
hearing  which,  little  Char,  gives  one 
final  scream,  and,  at  the  next  moment, 
she  has  fainted  quite  dead  —  but  this 
time  she  is  on  Philip's  shoulder. 

Charley(-ie)  (/aali) l,  f.< Char- 
lotte. 

1862.  THACKERAY,  The  Adventures  of 
Philip,  ii.  249. 

Eliza  Baynes  knew  she  had  gone  too 
far.  Poor  Charley  [i.  e.  Miss  Charlotte 
Baynes]  was  scarce  conscious  by  this 
time,  and  wildly  screaming,  "Never, 
never!*  . . .  When,  as  I  live,  who  should 


burst  into  the  premises  but  a  young  man 
with  fair  hair,  with  flaming  whiskers, 
with  flaming  eyes,  who  calls  out,  'What 
is  it?  I  am  here,  Charlotte,  Charlotte!" 

1864.  A.  TROLLOPE,  Can  you  Forgive 
her?,  i.  61. 

"Your  dear  aunt!"  Fanny  Fairstairs 
had  said  on  coming  into  the  room.  "I 
don't  think  I  ever  came  across  a  woman 
with  sueh  genuine  milk  of  human  kind- 
ness!" 

"Nor  with  so  much  true  wit",  said 
her  sister  Charlotte,  —  who  had  been 
called  Charlie  on  the  sands  of  Yarmouth 
for  the  last  twelve  years. 

Charlie  (t/aali),  m.  <  Charles 
(t/aalz). 

1902.  Harmsworth  London  Maga- 
zine, July,  594. 

No  one  was  a  greater  favourite  than 
Charles  Wood,  "the  people's  Charlie", 
and  the  public  gave  him  a  magnificent 
reception  when  he  won  the  Blue  Ribband 
of  the  turf  on  Galtee  More,  four  years 
ago  —  this  being  his  third  success  in 
this  event. 

Cherry  (t/erT)  <  Charity  (t/se- 
ritT)2. 

1705.     FARQUHAR,  Beaux'  Stratagem. 

In  this  play  Cherry  is  the  name  of  the 
merry  daughter  of  Boniface,  the  landlord. 
(Hoppe.) 

1773.  Oliver  Goldsmith,  She  Stoops 
to  Conquer,  Act  Hi.,  sc.  i.  (Hoppe.) 

Don't  you  think  I  look  something  like 
Cherry  in  the  Beaux'  stratagem? 

1844.  DICKENS,  Martin  Chuaslewit, 
ii.  8. 

As  you  knows,  Mrs.  Chuzzlewit,  you 
knows  praps,  what  her  chris'n  name  is?" 
Mrs  Gamp  observed.  —  "Charity",  said 
Bailey.  "That  it  aint !"  cried  Mrs.  Gamp. 
"Cherry,  then",  said  Bailey.  "Cherry's 
short  for  it.  It's  all  the  same." 

Cholly  (t/oli),  m.  <  Chawles 
(Chorles)  (t/olz),  vulgar  form  for 
Charles. 

1902.    Comic  Home  Journal,  July  12,  5. 

The  little  beggar's  stick  slipped  through 
like  so,  and  poor  Cholly  went  with  it, 
as  you  see.  What  we  want  to  know, 
though,  is:  Do  girls  get  wuss,  or  don't 
they  —  it's  a  question,  ain't  it? 


1  Sometimes,  perhaps,  also  pronounced  t/aa,  t/aalT  by  association  with  Charles. 

8  A   name  of  Puritan  origin  like  female  names  as  Faith,  Grace,  Hope,  Love, 

Mercy,  Prudence,  etc.    (Cf.  BARDSLEY,  Curiosities  of  Puritan  Nomenclature,  138  sqq. 
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Chrissy  (krisi),  f.<  Christina 
(krtstijna). 

1857.  MRS.  GORE,  Two  Aristocracies, 
i.  10. 

"I  have  been  trying  to  overtake  you 
these  ten  minutes,  my  dear  Mark",  panted 
his  sister  Christina,  taking  resolute  hold 
of  his  arm.  —  "Why  have  you  never 
asked  me  to  walk  with  you?" 

"Because  I  did  not  care  to  be  snubbed. 
I'm  but  a  plain  country  lad,  Chrissy  :  not 
fit  company,  I  dare  say,  for  my  sisters 
and  their  gay  captains;  but  —  " 

Christy  (kristT),  m.  <  Christo- 
pher (kristofa). 

1847.  MARY  HOWITT  in  Bent  ley's  Mis- 
cellany, xxi.  32  sqq. 

Well,  our  Michael  had  a  nephew,  a 
matter  of  three  years  older  than  she; 
and  he  was  at  Lancaster,  with  a  book- 
seller there,  who  was  a  cousin  of  his 
mother's.  A  fine,  well-grown,  free-spoken 
lad  was  Christopher  Benson,  —  Christy, 
as  we  always  called  him. 

Cindy  (sindi),    f.  <  Cinderella 


1876.  Extraord.  Nursery  Rhymes  and 
Tales,  117. 

Once  on  a  time  three  blooming  girls 
Lived  near  the  White  Horse  Cellar, 

The  elder  names  were  Maud  and  Jane, 
The  younger,  Cinderella. 

The  first  two  thought  themselves  Al, 
Whom  all  men  must  admire, 

So  Cindy  did  the  dirty  work, 
And  had  to  tend  the  fire. 

Cis  (Cec)  (sis),  m.  <  Cecil 
(sesil,  sistl). 

1841.     MRS.  GORE,  Cecil,  etc.,  i.  35. 

"A  sad  affair!"  said  he  [i.  e.  Jack 
Harris]  gravely,  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
[»'.  e.  Cecil  Danby's]  narrative.  "I  fear, 
my  dear  Cec,  (or  as  the  Clubs  would 
write  it  Cis),  you  stand  convicted  of 
heinous  vulgarisms  ..." 

1870.     OUIDA,  Puck,  ii.   139. 

"Cis  Dammerell!*  he  muttered;  "I  in- 
troduced him  to  you  myself." 

Cis  (cf.  FL),  Cissy  (sist),  f. 
<  Cecilia  (stsijlja). 

1838.  BULWER  LYTTON,  Alice,  aa. 
(Hoppe.) 

"Cissy,  my  love,  don't  stoop  so."    (Mrs. 


Merton  is  addressing  her  daughter  Ce- 
cilia.) 

1902.  Ally  Sloper's  H.-H.,  June  21, 
294/2. 

Miss  Cecilia  Loftus  and  The  Flower 
Boy.  —  Nobody  will  grudge  "little  Cissy 
Loftus"  her  great  success  in  Faust. 

Clary  (klsan),  f.  pet-form  for 
Clarissa  (klorisa). 

1901.  COTSFORD  DICK,  Society  Snap- 
shots, 76. 

Lady  Baba  (one  of  Lady  Clarissa's 
"set").  Think  our  darling  Clary  will 
make  this  show  pay?  —  Lady  Bobo 
(another  of  the  same).  Hope  so,  I'm 
sure . .  .  Wants  it  badly,  poor  pet  1 

Clary  (klsari),  pet-form  for  Cla- 
rence (klaerans)  (cf.  FL). 
Clem    (klem),    m.  <  Clement 

(klemgnt). 

1865.  R.  HOPE  MONCRIEFF,  Ouden- 
dale,  52. 

"Hallo,  Clem!  Henrys  has  just  been 
looking  for  you,  to  blow  you  up  for 
shying  about  his  pillows  last  night." 

"Henrys  may  go  and  hang  himself", 
growled  Clement. 

Clem,  Clemmy,  f.  <  Clemency 
(klemansi)  or  Clementina  (kle- 
marrtijna). 

JOHN  OXENFORD,  A  Legal  Impediment, 
Act  i.,  sc.  i. 

Enter  Augusta  and  Clementina,  L.  C., 
and  down  C. 

Aug.  (C.)  When  are  you  coming,  Justy, 
we  are  getting  so  horridly  dull? 

Just.  (R.)  Ah,  that's  my  bosom  friend, 
I  can  surely  trust  her.  Come  here  Gusty. 
Now  Clementina,  you  curious  creature, 
what  are  you  listening  for?  (whispers  in 
Augustas  ear  —  Clementina  goes  up  a 
little,  C.). 

Aug.  Do  you  mean  that  —  ?  (whispers 
in  Justinia's  ear). 

Just.     Precisely. 

Aug.  (aside)  In  disguise  like  Haroun 
Alraschid. 

Just.  Yes!  I  say  yes.  Mind,  not  a 
word  (runs  off,  L.  C.). 

Aug.  (R.)  Certainly  not.  Clemmy, 
(whispers  in  her  ear). 

Clem.  (L.)  La!  (Augusta  continues 
whispering)  What  in  disguise? 

1864.  DICKENS,  Battle  of  Life  in 
Christmas  Books,  258. 

"That  same  Mr.  Michael  Warden",  said 


Clemency  shaking  her  head  at  the  notion 
of  sale,  'lost  me  my  old  place." 

"And  got  you  your  husband",  said 
Mr.  Britain. 

"Well!  So  he  did",  retorted  Clemency, 
and  many  thanks  to  him." 

"Man's  the  creature  of  habit",  said 
Mr.  Britain,  surveying  her,  over  his  j 
saucer.  I  had  somehow  got  used  to  you 
Clem;  "and  I  found  I  shouldn't  be  able 
to  get  on  without  you.  So  we  went 
and  got  made  man  and  wife.  Ha!  ha! 
We!  Who'd  have  thought  it!"  [Cf.  ibid., 
239,  Clemmy.] 

Con,  Connie  (or  -y)  (koni),  f. 
<  Constance  (konstans)  or  Con- 
stantia  (konstaenyb). 

1864.  JONN  SAUNDERS,  The  Plague  \ 
Stone  of  Aberford  (Leipzig,  Durr),  276.  : 

and  with  no  encumbrance  except  • 

you,  my  dear  old  Con.     (Hoppe.) 

1864.  ANNIE  THOMAS,  Dennis  Donne,  | 
i.  178. 

Stephanie    Fordyce    and  Connie  Corn-  ; 
well    were    "great  friends",  despite  Mrs. 
Cornwell's  stedfast  belief  that  if  it  hadn't  ' 
been    for    Stephanie,    Willie  would  have  i 
married  Constantia. 

GEORGE  FLEMING,  Mirage,  (new  ed.  i 
1883),  53. 

"Conny",  said  little  Walter,  plucking  j 
curiously  at  her  skirt;  "has  oo  been  j 
naughty,  Conny?"  [Cf.  ibid.,  Constance.] 

Con,  Conny  (cf.  Fl.)  (konT), 
m.  <  Cornelius  (lo-nijljas). 

1 860.  CH.  LEVER,  Con/,  of  Con  Cregan,  j 
i.  183. 

"What's  your  name,  the  captain  has 
not  written  it  clearly?" 

Cregan,  my  lady  —  Con  Cregan." 

"Con  —  Con",  repeated  she  twice  or  | 
thrice;  "what  does  Con  mean?" 

"It's  the  short  for  Cornelius,  my  lady."   j 

"Ah,  the  abbreviation  for  Cornelius  —  ; 
and  where  have  you  lived,  Cornelius?"  i 

1864.  Blackwood's  Edinburgh  Mag.,  \ 
xcv.  180.  (Hoppe.) 

•Don't  you  hate  this  place,  Cornelius?"   I 
—  she  never  called  me  Con  in  the  honey- 
moon. 

1864.    E.  YATES,  Land  at  Last,  i.  164.  j 

It  was  at  an  Eton  and  Harrow  match  j 
at  Lord's  that  Lord  Caterham  first  saw  | 
Carry  Chesterton.  She  came  up  hanging  j 
on  the  arm  of  her  brother,  Con  Chester-  j 
ton,  the  gentleman  farmer,  who  had  the  i 
ground  outside  Homershams,  Lady  Beau-  J 
port's  family  place,  and  who  begged  to 


present    his  sister  to  Lord  Caterham,  of 
whom  she  had  heard  so  much. 

Corny  (karri),  m.  <  Cornelius. 

1849.     CH.  LEVER,  Jack  Hinton,  i.  21. 

"Would  you  favour  me",  said  I,  in  a 
tone  still  more  insinuating,  "with  the 
name  of  —  * 

"It's  my  name,  ye  want?  Oh,  sorrow 
bit,  I  am  ashamed  of  it!  Little  as  you 
think  of  me,  Cornelius  Delany  is  as  good 
a  warrant  for  family,  as  many  a  one  of 
the  dirty  spalpeens  about  the  coort,  that 
haven't  a  civiler  word  in  their  mouth 
than  Cross  Corny!  Bad  luck  to  them 
for  that  same!" 

1860.  CH.  LEVER,  Conf.  of  Con  Cre- 
gan,  i.  3. 

"He  died  like  an  ould  haythen,  Con, 
and  never  made  a  will!" 

"That's  bad",  says  my  father,  for  he 
was  always  a  polite  man,  and  said  what- 
ever was  pleasing  to  the  company. 

"It  is  bad",  said  Peter;  but  it  would 
be  worse  if  we  couldn't  help  it.  Listen 
to  me  now,  Corny,  I  want  ye  to  help 
me  in  business  ;  and  here  is  five  guineas 
in  goold,  if  ye  do  what  I  bid  ye. 

Corny    (konT),     f.  <  Cornelia 


1876.  L.  B.  WALFORD,  Mr.  Smith, 
i.  160. 

He  would  be  able  thus  to  indulge  the 
few  moderate  desires  of  his  dear  Corne- 
lia's brother;  and  he  could  give  Corny 
the  hint  whenever  he  wanted  anything. 
Corny  was  a  good  soul,  and,  by  George! 
it  was  time  she  had  a  husband;  but  he 
must  take  care  how  anything  of  that 
sort  got  to  her  ears. 

Dammy  (daemi),  f.  <Damyris, 
or  Damaris  (daemins,  daemaris). 

1653.  R.  BROME,  The  Weeding  of  the 
Covent-Gardtn,  Act  i,  sc.  i. 

Nic.  'Tis  like  we  shall.  Now  Lady 
of  the  Stygian  Lake,  thou  black  infernal 
Madge,  begin  the  dismal  story,  whilst 
I  begin  the  bottle. 

Mad.  This  Gentlewoman  whose  name 
is  Damyris. 

Nic.  Damyris  stay.  Her  nick-name 
then  is  Dammy,  so  we  may  call  her 
when  we  grow  familiar:  and  to  begin 
that  familiarity,  Dammy  here's  to  you. 

Dan  (daen),  m.  <Daniel(daenJ3l). 

CH.  HINDLEY  (ed.),  Curiosities  of  Street- 
literature  (1871),  p.  96.  A  New  Song  on 
the  Liberation  of  Daniel  O'Connell. 
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Long  life  attend  brave  noble  Dan,  and 
all  the  brave  Repealers, 

They  stood  true  to  their  country  and  their 
creed  in  spite  of  every  traitor. 

Dand,  Dandle  (dasndT),  m.  < 
Andrew  (aendru).  The  pet-form 
is  especially  common  in  Scot- 
land (cf.  FL). 

Dave  (St.  D.),  Davy  (deivT),  m. 
<  David  (deivid). 

1894.  MRS.  H.  WARD,  David  Grieve, 
Book  iii.,  Chap.  xvi.  426. 

David  was  captured  by  it,  by  the  flight 
of  the  scientific  imagination  through  time 
and  space,  amid  suns,  planets  and  nebulae, 
the  beginnings  and  the  wrecks  of  worlds. 
When  he  laid  it  down  with  a  sigh  of 
pleasure,  Ancrum,  who  was  sitting  op- 
posite, looked  up. 

'You  like  your  book  Davy?'  —  'Yes'. 
said  the  other  slowly  . . . 

Deb,  Debby  (cf.  Fl.)  (debt), 
f.  <  Deborah  (debora). 

1883.  Household  Words,  Febr.  17, 
iv.  307. 

But  the  owners  and  occupants,  two  old 
maiden  ladies  by  name  Penrose,  and 
their  orphan  great-niece  Deborah  (a  girl 
of  some  nineteen  years),  could  find  neither 
this  nor  any  other  fault  with  it.  They 
were  very  dignified  and  aristocratic  these 
two  old  ladies,  and  very  fond  of  the  girl 
Deb,  who,  in  her  turn,  regarded  them 
with  grateful  affection. 

1892.  THOMAS  HARDY,  Tess  of  the 
D'Urbervilles,  i. 

At  this  time  they  would  hear  Dairyman 
Crick's  voice,  lecturing  the  non-resident 
milkers  for  arriving  late,  and  speaking 
sharply  to  old  Deborah  Fyander  for  not 
washing  her  hands. 

"For  Heaven's  sake,  pop  thy  hands 
under  the  pump,  Deb! 

Del  (del),  f.  <Delphine  (delfm). 

1 88 1.  JESSIE  FOTHERGTLL,  Kith  and 
Kin,  i.  98. 


"Now  I  feel  as  if  I  really  were  at  home 
again",  said  Judith,  in  a  tone  of  satis- 
faction. "I'll  come  to  your  room  Del, 
since  my  things  have  not  walked  upstairs, 
and,  according  to  Rhoda's  account,  there 
is  no  one  to  bring  them  at  present." 

"All  right",  said  Delphine,  flying  up 
the  shallow  oaken  stairs  with  a  rapid 
motion,  and  then,  arrived  at  the  top, 
standing  still  and  looking  down  upon  her 
more  slowly-moving  sister. 

Den,  Denny  (dent),  m.  <  Den- 
nis (den  is). 

1870.  A.  W.  DRAYSON,  The  Young 
Dragoon,  32. 

I  had  been  led  into  this  dilemma  by 
Denis  Mulroony,  who  was  eight  years 
my  senior. 

"Denny",  said  I,  after  parting  with  the 
two  women  at  the  barrack  gate,  one  night 
at  watch-setting,  "what  shall  I  say  to 
Old  Dorcas,  when  I  go  again?" 

CH.  HINDLEY  (ed.),  Curiosities  of  Street- 
literature  (1871),   133. 
Old  Dennis  Mahomey  got  up  a  tree, 
His    musket   was   loaded  with  skillagalee 
Blood-an-oons,    said    old    Denny,    I'm    a 

Fenian,  here  goes, 

He   fired,  and  shot  two  policemen  under 
the  nose. 

1902.     Larks,  July   19,  51/4. 

They  looked  at  each  other  for  an  ex- 
planation, wild-eyed  with  sudden,  awful 
suspicion. 

"Och  shure,  it  can't  be  annythin', 
excep'  that  they're  firing  as  a  signal  for 
us  to  return",  said  Denis. 

"I'm  not  so  sure  aboot  that,  Den", 
answered  the  more  cautious  young  Scot. 

Derry  (deri),  m.  <  Deringham 

(dernpm)1. 

1870.     OUIDA,  Puck,  i.   162. 

Apparently  her  good-humour  was  resto- 
red by  the  ris  de  veau;  at  any  rate  her 
murmurs  were  drowed  by  Derry  Denzil, 
who  had  one  of  the  mellowest  and  most 
flexible  of  voices...  (Cf.  ibid.,  i.  187: 
Deringham  Denzil.) 


1  Originally  a  place  name,  also  used  as  a  surname  and  a  Christian  name.  In 
the  1 7th  and  the  i8th  c.  it  was  customary  in  highly  placed  families  in  England  to 
christen  the  eldest  son  by  the  name  of  the  landed  estate  to  which  he  was  heir. 
This  was  especially  common  when  the  son  succeded  to  property  through  his  mother; 
then  the  mother's  surname  was  his  Christian  name.  "Sir  Humphry  Winch,  Solicitor- 
General  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  married  Cicely  Onslowe.  His  eldest  son  was  Onslowe 
Winch."  Baptismal  names  of  this  kind  still  in  use  are,  e.  g.  Dudley,  Sidney.  The 
same  custom  prevailed  in  case  of  female  heiresses  and  therefore  we  find  Sidney  also 
as  fern.  (Cf.  BARDSLEY,  Curios,  of  Puritan  Nomenclature,  228  sqq.) 


Dex  (deks),  m.  <  Dexter  (dek- 
sts),  in  quotation  used  as  a 
Christian  name. 

G.  MANVILLE  FENN,  Quicksilver,  37. 

"Yes;  Dexter!  Good  Latin  sound.  Fresh 
and  uncommon.  Dexter  —  Dex.  Look 
here,  sir.  No  more  Obed.  You  shall 
be  called  Dexter." 

"All  right",  said  the  boy. 

"And  if  you  behave  yourself  well,  per- 
haps we  shall  shorten  it  into  Dex." 

Di   (dai),    f.  <  Diana  (daraens). 

1847.  CHARLOTTE  BRONT£,  Jane  Eyre, 
Ch.  xxx,  133. 

"Dead?"  repeated  Diana.  --  "Yes." 
—  She  riveted  a  searching  gaze  on  her 
brother's  face.  "And  what  then?"  she 
demanded,  in  a  low  voice.  —  "What 
then,  Di?"  he  replied,  maintaining  a 
marble  immobility  of  feature. 

1866.  MARIA  LDGEWORTH,  Moral  Tales , 
283. 

"Your  la'ship  did  not  look  at  this  eight  j 
and  twenty  shilling  lace",  said  Mrs.  Puffit;  j 
"  'tis    positively   the  cheapest  thing  your 
la'ship  ever  saw.    Jessie !  the  laces  in  the  [ 
little  blue  band-box.    Quick !  for  my  Ladi 
Di.  —  Quick!" 

"But  it  is  out  of  my  power  to  stay 
to  look  at  anything  more  now",  said 
Lady  Diana. 

Dick  (dik),  m.  pet-form  for 
Richard  (rit/ad). 

1902.  The  Westminster  Gasette,  Sept. 
10,  3/2. 

It    may    (or    may  not)  be  remembered 
that    one    of   those    sentenced  to  a  long 
term    of  imprisonment  in  connexion  with 
the    Liverpool    Bank    frauds    was    Dick 
Burge.     (We  apologise  for  the  apparent 
familiarity,     but    Richard    Burge    would,  j 
somehow,  seem  inadequately  expressive.)  I 
He    has   just    gone  to  Portland  to  begin  j 
his  real  term  of  penal  servitude. 

Do.  (dou),  f.  <  Dora  (dora). 

1873.  AUSTIN  DOBSON  in  Light  Verse  j 
(ed.  by  A.  C.  Deane,  London,  1902),  145.  ; 
If  it  happens  that  Rosa  I've  singled 

For  a  soft  celebration  in  rhyme, 
Then  the  ringlets  of  Dora  get  mingled 

Somehow  with  the  tune  and  the  time; 
Or  I  painfully  pen  me  a  sonnet 

To  an  eyebrow  intended  for  Do.'s, 
And  behold  I  am  writing  upon  it 

The  legend,  'To  Rose'. 

Doll,  Dolly  (doll),  f.< Dorothy 
(doropi),  or  Dorothea  (doro-pija). 


1864.  MRS.  MULOCH,  Lord  Erlistoun, 
etc.,  316. 

"Dolly,  —  Dolly!" 

"Now  my  mother  and  I  had  both  one 
name,  but  he  always  gave  her  the  old- 
fashioned  pet  name,  —  I  was  invariably 
Dorothy.  Still  I  did  not  pause  to  think, 
but  ran  to  his  locked  door  and  answered. 

1869.     WHYTE-MELVILLE,  M.  or  N.,  43. 

Dorothea  slipped  her  arm  in  his,  and 
clung  to  him  with  the  fond  tenacity  of  a 
woman  who  loves  heart  and  soul,  poor 
thing,  to  her  cost. 

His  manner  was  an  admirable  combi- 
nation of  lowclass  gallantry  with  pitying 
condescension. 

"Why,  Doll",  said  he,  "what's  up  now? 
You  don't  look  hearty,  my  lass.  Step 
in  and  take  a  dram;  it'll  do  you  good." 

Don,  Donnie  (doni)f.<Donica 
(donlks). 

1865.  J.    S.   LE  FANU,  Guy  Deverell, 
i-  43- 

"You'll  see  them  better  by  daylight, 
sir.  1  kept  everything  well  aired  and 
clean.  The  house  looks  wonderful  —  it 
do",  replied  Mrs.  Gwynn  (i  e.  the  house- 
keeper), accompanying  the  Baronet  up 
the  broad  oak  stairs. 

"If  it  looks  as  fresh  as  you,  Donica, 
it's  a  miracle  of  a  house —  egad!  you're 
a  wonder.  How  you  skip  by  my  side, 
with  your  little  taper,  like  a  sylph  in  a 
ballet,  egad!* 

"You  wear  pretty  well  yourself,  Sir 
Jekyl,  "drily  remarked  the  white-faced 
sylph,  who  had  a  sharp  perpendicular 
line  between  her  eyebrows,  indicative  of 
temper. 

"So  they  tell  me,  by  Jove.  We're 
pretty  well  on  though,  Donnie  —  eh? 
Everyone  knows  my  age  —  printed,  you 
know,  in  the  red  book.  You've  the  ad- 
vantage of  me  there  —  eh,  Don? 

"I'm  just  fifty-six,  sir,  and  I  don't  care 
if  all  the  world  knewd  it." 

Dor  (do),  f.  <  Doris  (dons). 

1886.  MRS.  OUPHANT,  Effie  Ogilvie, 
ii.  203. 

•Phyllis  and  Doris  looked  at  her  with 
eyes  more  and  more  astonished  and  cri- 
tical. They  spoke  to  each  other,  not  to 
her.  "She  means  it,  do  you  know,  Dor!" 

"It  is  like  a  melodrama,  Phyll  —  Good- 
ness, look  at  her!  If  we  should  ever  go 
on  the  stage  — !" 

Dulcie  (dalsT),  f.  <  Dulcibella 
(dalsrbeb). 


i88o.  Miss  BRADDON,  Just  as  I  Am, 
164. 

Even  the  signature  of  this  brief  letter 
had  an  awful  look.  She  had  never  so 
signed  herself  before.  'Your  own  Dulcie', 
'Your  loving  Dulcie',  'Your  fondest,  truest 
Dulcie'.  This  had  been  the  style  of  thing 
for  the  last  year  —  and  now,  with  a 
grand  flourish  of  her  pen,  bold  and  free 
as  if  the  hand  that  wrote  had  never 
trembled  or  faltered  for  a  moment,  appeared 
this  formal  signature,  which  looked  for- 
midable enough  for  a  death-warrant  — 
Dulcibella  Courtenay. 

Dune  (dank),  m.  <  Duncan 
(dankan). 

1901.  IAN  MACLAREN,  Young  Barba- 
rians, 290. 

"Ye  can  bowl,  Nestie",  said  Speug  ge- 
nerously, as  they  went  back  to  school 
at  the  trot;  "ye're  the  trickiest  overhand 
I  ever  saw;  and  Jock  Howieson  is  a 
fearsome  quick  and  straicht  bowler;  and 
for  a  wicket-keeper  Dune  Robertson  is 
no  easy  to  beat". 

Dunnie  (dam),  m.  <  Duncan. 

1866.  DINAH  MULOCH,  A  Noble  Life,  187. 

"Read  her  letter  —  it  came  yesterday: 
a  week  later  than  usual.  I  should  have 
sent  it  up  to  the  Castle,  for  it  troubled 
me  a  little,  especially  the  postscript,  can 
you  make  it  out?  part  of  it  is  under  the 
seal.  It  is  in  answer  to  what  I  told  her 
of  Duncan  —  he  was  always  her  pet, 
you  know.  How  she  used  to  carry  him 
about  the  garden  —  even  when  he  grew 
quite  a  big  boy.  Poor  Helen!" 

While  the  minister  went  on  talking, 
feebly  and  wanderingly,  in  a  way  that 
at  another  time  would  have  struck  the  Earl 
as  something  new  and  rather  alarming, 
Lord  Cairnforth  eageily  read  the  letter. 
It  ended  thus :  — 

Tell  Dunnie  I  am  awfully  glad  he  is 
to  be  a  minister. 

Dunsey  (dansi),  m.  <  Dunstan 
(danstan). 

1861.  GEORGE  ELIOT,  Silas  Marner, 
34- 

Raveloe  was  not  a  place  where  moral 
censure  was  severe,  but  it  was  thought 
a  weakness  in  the  Squire  that  he  had 
kept  all  his  sons  at  home  in  idleness; 
and  though  some  licence  was  to  be  al- 
lowed to  young  men  whose  fathers  could 
afford  it,  people  shook  their  heads  at 
the  courses  of  the  second  son,  Dunstan, 
commonly  called  Dunsey  Cass  . . . 


Eb  (eb),  m.  <  Bbenezer  (ebT- 
•nijza),  (cf.  Fl.) 

Ed.  (ed),  m.  <  Edmund  (ed- 
mand)  (cf.  St.  D.). 

Ed  (cf.  FL),  Eddie  (edT),  m. 
<  Edward  (edwad). 

1902.  The  Sporting  Times,  July 
26,  3J2. 

So  when  I  read  in  "Truth"  that  King 
Eddie  is  going  to  dispose  of  his  race- 
horses at  an  early  date,  I  wink  the  other 
eye,  and  should  like  to  bet  on  it.  Co- 
martofit!  I  fear  Labby's  man  has  not 
read,  marked,  and  inwardly  digested  his 
"King's  Race-horses".  Edward  VII.  is 
not  the  monarch  to  quit  his  favourite 
sport  after  a  run  of  bad  luck. 

Eddy  (edT),  m.  <Edgar  (edga). 

G.  MANVILLE  FENN,  Quicksilver,   n. 

"Oh  yes,  we  all  agree  to  that,  doc- 
tor", said  Lady  Danby  sweetly.  "Ed- 
gar, my  dear,  I'm  sure  you've  had 
enough." 

"Pa  mayn't  I  have  half  a  glass  of  Ma- 
deira?" 

"Now  my  dear  boy  you  have  had 
some." 

"But  that  was  such  a  teeny  weeny 
drop,  ma.  That  glass  is  so  thick." 

For  goodness'  sake,  Maria,  give  him 
some  wine,  and  keep  him  quiet",  cried 
Sir  James.  Don't  you  hear  that  Grayson 
and  I  are  discussing  a  point  in  philo- 
sophy?" 

"Then  you  mustn't  ask  for  more, 
Eddy  dear",  said  mama. 

Eff  (cf.  Fl.),  Effie  (eft),  f.  < 
Euphemia  (jufijmja). 

1886.  MRS.  OLIPHANT,  Effie  Ogilvie, 
i.  68. 

•They  call  me  Effie",  she  said.  "That 
is  not  all  my  name,  but  it  is  my  name 
at  home." 

Eliza,  'Liza  (Tlaiza),  f.  <  Eliza- 
beth (Tlizabab),  'Lizabeth. 

1863.  MRS.  WOOD,  Mrs.  Halibut-ton's 
Troubles,  i.  4. 

The  distribution  was  approaching  its 
close,  when  the  rector  spoke  to  his  clerk. 
"Call  in  Eliza  Turner." 

The  clerk  laid  on  the  table  the  four 
or  five  loaves  remaining,  that  each  wo- 
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man    might    help    herself   during  his  ab-  j 
sence  and  went  out  to  the  door! 

"Liza  Turner,  his  Reverence  has  cal-  j 
led  for  you."  (cf.  ibid.,  i.  203  'Lizabeth.) 

Ely  (ijlT),  m.  <  Blisha  (ilai/a).  : 

1856.  MRS.  GORE,  A  Life's  Lessons,  j 
i-  75- 

Nannie    and  I  could    scarce    abide  the 
stuffiness    of   the    place,    after    our    out-  i 
door  life  at  Gridlands." 

"And  Elisha?" 

Michael  was  silent.  But  his  wife  per-  : 
sisted. 

"I  don't  care  to  say  nothen'  again'  i 
the  lad",  mumbled  he.  "But,  between  ( 
ourselves,  he's  a  pity  to  look  at.  There's  • 
not  as  much  life  and  breath  'twixt  him  j 
and  Dorty,  as  go  to  the  making  of  any  j 
other  single  mortal." 

"Poor  souls!" 

'And    then   your  sister's  coddling  ma-  i 
kes    matters    worse.     So  far  from  living 
to  be  a  husband  to  Nannie,  depend  on't,  | 
poor    Ely  will  never  find  his  way  out  of  ; 
his  teens. 

Em    (em),   f.  <  Emily   (emili).  j 

1892.  R.  C.  LEHMANN,  Mr.  Punch's  \ 
Prise  Novels,  29. 

"So  it  is  a  good  bargain,  isn't  it  Em?" 
This  to  Emily,  who  appeared  confused. 

Em,  Emmy  (emi),  f.  <  Emme- 
line  (emilijn). 

1847.  GRACE  AGUILAR,  Home  In- 
fluence, ii.  loi. 

"As  if  your  opinion  were  of  such  im- 
portance, Percy",  replied  Caroline  haugh- 
tily; "it  really  is  very  little  consequence 
to  me  whether  you  think  me  like  Mamma 
or  not." 

"It  is  to  me,  though",  rejoined  Emme- 
line,  earnestly;  I  would  rather  be  like 
Mamma  than  like  anybody  else,  and  I 
should  like  Percy  to  think  I  was,  be- 
cause then  he  would  love  me  still  more." 

"Bravo,  my  little  Em;  spoken  almost 
as  well  as  I  could  myself . . .  (Her  bro- 
ther Percy  loq.) 

Ibid.,  ii.    100. 

"I  do  not  think  Mamma  and  Papa  will 
be  quite  satisfied  if  he  do  not  give  us  a 
much  better  one,  even  the  first  time  he 
attempts  it" ;  rejoined  Emmeline,  with  a 
very  arch  look  at  her  brother. 

"What,  you  against  me,  Miss  Emmy! 
and  beginning  to  talk  too.  You  forget 
what  an  important  personage  I  am,  du- 
ring Papa's  absence  especially. 


Emmy  (emi)  f.,  occasional  pet- 
form  for  Amelia  (amijlja). 

1847 — 8.    THACKERAY,  Vanity  Fair,']-]. 

That  very  evening  Amelia  wrote  him 
the  tenderest  of  long  letters  .  .  . 

"Poor  little  Emmy  —  dear  little  Emmy. 
How  fond  she  is  of  me."  George  said, 
as  he  perused  the  missive. 

Eph  (ef),  m.  <Ephraim  (ijf- 
raTm). 

1892.  S.  BARING-GOULD,  Margery  of 
Quether,  167. 

"Father",  said  Ephraim,  his  colour  dee- 
pening, "it  is  time  for  me  to  marry.  You 
and  Aunt  Judith  are  getting  old,  and 
you  need  a  young  woman  in  the  house 
to  see  to  the  cows  and  the  maidens."  .  . 
"Quite  so,  Eph",  he  said,  answering 
his  son. 

Eth  (ep),  f.<  Ethel  (epal). 

1854 — 5.  THACKERAY,  The  Newcomes, 
i.  112. 

The  little  wag  on  the  sofa  puts  his 
arm  round  his  sister's  neck,  and  whis- 
pers, "I  say,  Eth  (».  e.  Miss  Ethel  New- 
come),  isn't  she  a  pretty  girl?" 

Evy  (ijvi),  f.  <  Evelyn  (ijvlm). 

1838.  BULVER-LYTTON,  Alice  or  The 
Mysteries,  23. 

"Well",  said  Caroline,  "if  you  like  to 
go,  Evelyn,  I  am  at  your  service." 

"And  I  —  Evy,  dear  —  I  —  may  go", 
said  Cecilia,  clinging  to  Evelyn. 

"And  me,  too",  lisped  Sophia  —  the 
youngest  hope  —  "there's  such  a  pretty 
peacock." 

Ez  (ez),  m.  <  Ezra  (ezra). 

1902.  Harmsworth  London  Maga- 
zine, July,  628]  2. 

"Dear,  Mr.  Ezra",  I  said,  "when  you 
were  a  pirate,  d  —  did"  —  I  almost  cho- 
ked over  it  —  "did  you  ever  make  a 
lady  passenger  walk  the  plank?"  He 
hid  his  face  in  my  neck  a  moment,  then 
in  a  shaking  voice  he  said,  "Mate,  I 
give  you  my  solemn  affidavy  that  I  ne- 
ver, in  my  goriest  hour,  made  a  gentle 
female  thing  walk  the  plank  —  nor  held 
the  poison-bowl  to  her  lips  —  nor  yet 
the  dagger  to  her  throat  —  and  that's 
the  truth!"  And  then  he  burst  into  a 
laugh  that  fairly  shook  him  from  head 
to  foot. 

The  man  waiting  at  the  carriage  door 
said,  "Come,  Ez,  you'll  he  late!" 

Ezzy  (ezi)  m.  <  Esmond  (ez- 
mand). 


1857—9-  THACKERAY,  The  Virginians, 
iv.  150. 

"Well,  Baroness!  still  at  your  crib- 
bage?"  (We  may  fancy  a  noble  Countess 
interrupting  a  game  at  cards  between 
Theo  and  Aunt  Bernstein).  "Me  and  my 
Lord  Esmond  have  come  to  see  you! 
Go  and  shake  hands  with  Grand-aunt, 
Esmond!  and  tell  her  ladyship  that  your 
lordship's  a  good  boy!"  . . . 

"Yor  ladyship  chose  my  nephew  for 
better,  for  worse",  says  Aunt  Bernstein, 
who  was  now  always  very  much  flurried 
in  the  presence  of  the  young  countess. 

"But  he  is  a  precious  deal  worse  than 
ever  I  thougt  he  was.  I  am  speaking 
of  your  Pa,  Ezzy.  If  it  wasn't  for  your 
mother,  my  son,  Lord  knows  what  would 
become  of  you !  We  are  a  going  to  see 
his  little  royal  Highness.  Sorry  to  see 
your  ladyship  not  looking  quite  so  well 
to-day.  We  can't  always  remain  young; 
and  law,  how  we  do  change  as  we  grow 
old!  Go  up  and  kiss  that  lady,  Ezzy. 

Pan,  Fanny  (faem),  f.  <  Fran- 
ces (fraansts,  fraensis),  Francisca 
(frseirsiska). 

1857 — 9.  THACKERAY,  The  Virginians, 
i.  214. 

Why  should  I  not  be  happy  without 
any  title  exept  my  own?"  continued  Lady 
Frances.  "Many  people  are.  I  dare  say 
they  are  even  happy  in  America." 

"Yes!  with  a  mother-in-law  who  is  a 
perfect  Turk  and  Tartar,  for  all  I  hear 
—  with  Indian  war-whoops  howling  all 
round  you:  and  with  a  danger  of  los- 
ing your  scalp,  or  of  being  eat  up  by  a 
•wild  beast  every  time  you  went  to  church." 

"I  wouldn't  go  to  church",  said  Lady 
Fanny. 

"You'd  go  with  any  body  who  asked 
you  Fan!"  roared  out  Mr.  Will:  "and 
so  would  old  Maria  and  so  would  any 
woman,  that's  the  fact :  "and  Will  laughed 
at  his  own  wit. 

1902.     Ally    Sloper's    H.-H.f   May  17, 

234- 

For  Flo  was  born  a  twin  with  Fan, 
And  Fan  a  twin  with  Flo. 

Ferdy  (faadi),  m.  <  Ferdi- 
nand (faadtnand). 

1902.     Comic  Cuts,  Aug.  30,  8. 

I.  Before  Ferdinand  and  Matilda  Maud 
were  engaged  they  were  about  the  la- 
ziest couple  going,  so  that  it  was  quite 
a  surprise  when,  after  their  engagement, 
they  took  — 


2.  Enthusiastically  to  golfing.  But  Ferdy 
and  Matilda  knew  something.  Golf  isn't 
all  exercise,  dear  reader,  and  the  loving 
couple  happened  to  know  of  a  nice  se- 
cluded spot  — 

Flo  (flou),  m.  <  Florance  (flo- 
ra ns). 

1870.     OUIDA,  Puck,  ii.  215. 

—  but  as  Arcott  always  seems  to  get 
awed  when  he's  amongst  his  betters,  he 
has  never  made  a  real  blunder  before. 
Florance  Fane  used  to  give  him  awful 
facers  last  season;  and  it's  always 
seemed  to  put  him  into  tolerably  fair 
form. 

"I  remember  when  they  went  first  to 
dine  at  his  place,  —  Flo  and  seven 
other  men  of  the  Brigades,  —  old  Flo, 
as  they  went  into  the  dining-room,  stared 
hard  through  his  eye-glass  at  the  dinner- 
table,  and  at  the  ninth  place  at  the  top, 
to  which  Abney  Arcott  was  moving. 

"'I  think  you  mistook  us  —  quite', 
said  Flo,  in  his  quietest  and  most  amiable 
tones;  'we  said  we'd  dine  here;  we  ne- 
ver said  we'd  dine  with  you!"* 

Flo  (flou),  Floey  (cf.  Fl.)  (flout), 
Floy  (floi),  f.  <  Florence  (florans). 

1848.  DICKENS,  Dombey  and  Son,  Ch. 
iii.  17. 

"Miss  Florence  has  just  come  home, 
hasn't  she?"  asked  Polly. 

"Yes,  Mrs.  Richards,  just  come,  and 
here,  Miss  Floy,  before  you've  been  in 
the  house  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  you  go 
asmearing  your  wet  face  against  the  ex- 
pensive mourning  that  Mrs.  Richards  is 
a  wearing  for  your  Ma !" 

1858.    MRS.  GORE,  Heckington,  11.264. 

He  admitted  now,  as  during  his  Ox- 
ford vacations,  that  Florence  Horsford 
was  one  of  the  prettiest  creatures  in  the 
world. 

He  was  beginning  to  long  to  tell  her 
so,  or  something  thereto  approaching, 
as  they  stood  together  at  the  window 
opening  to  the  lawn,  through  which  the 
balmy  air  of  May  breathed  warm  and 
genial  into  their  faces;  but  Mrs.  Horsford 
attached  herself  immoveably  to  their  side. 
To  whatever  Arthur  whispered,  she  re- 
sponded. She  seemed  bent  upon  fore- 
stalling his  glances  at  the  delicate  cheek 
and  slender  form  of  her  "darling  Flo". 

1902.  Big  Budget.  Aug.  2,  123  3. 
"My  poor  Flo",  said  Paul,  putting  his 
arm  tenderly  round  her.  (cf.  ibid.  Flo- 
rence.) 


Florry    (florT),    f.  <  Florence 

(florans). 

1877.  W.  BLACK,  Madcap  Violet,  ii. 
141. 

But  Dowse  senior  repudiated  his  wife's 
inference. 

"Nonsense,  Florry.  Her  father  may 
be  a  coachman  who  has  given  his  daugh- 
ter a  good  education  ..." 

Florry  (flori),  f.  <  Florine  (flo- 
rin, or  perhaps  florijn). 

1902.  The  Illustr.  New  Penny  Magaz., 
N:o  190,  June  14,  339)1. 

'Since  you  are  here,  Florry,  give  me 
my  letter.  That  dolt  has  put  it  out  of 
reach,  after  all.1' 

Dutiful  Florine  placed  the  letter  in  the 
white,  tremulous  hand  . . . 

Fred,  Freddy  (fredT),  m.  < 
Frederio(k)  (fredjVirik). 

1863.    CH.  READE,  Hard  Cash,  i.  211. 

Ah,  and  there's  a  little  ship  sailing 
along:  here  Freddy,  Freddy  darling,  leave 
off"  beating  the  sailor's  legs,  and  come 
here  and  see  this  pretty  ship. 

1872.  W.  BLACK,  In  Silk  Attire,  i. 
131  sqq. 

"I  always  knew  you  had  a  strong 
will,  Frederick",  said  his  brother,  gently. 

"I've  set  my  heart  on  it,  I  tell  you. 

What's  the  use  of  money  to  me?  D n 

it,  Jack,  I  might  as  well  be  down  in  Tha- 
mes Street  again." 

"Few  people  would  grumble  if  they 
had  your  good  luck",  said  the  elder  bro- 
ther, in  his  mildest  voice. 

"I  don't  care  what  few  people,  or 
what  many  people,  would  do ... 

"You  are  very  unfair,  Fred",  said 
John  Hubbard  in  an  injured  tone;  wasn't 
I  the  first  to  tell  you  about  Miss  Bru- 
nei ?  And  now  —  " 

Freddie  (fredi),  f.  <  Frede- 
gonde  (French  name). 

1870.     OUIDA,  Puck,  i.   138. 

You  know  she  was  playing  in  burlesques 
at  a  horrid  little  East-end  theatre,  when 
we  first  heard  of  her  (I  lived  with  Fre- 
degonde  then);  Freddie  is  dead  now; 
killed  herself  with  absinthe,  and  too 
many  truffles. 

Gabe  (geib),  m.  <  Gabriel 
(geibrisl)  (cf.  St.  D.). 

Gatty  (gaeti),  f.  pet-form  for 
Gertrude  (gaatrud)  (cf.  FL). 


Geoff,  Jeff  (djef),  m.  <  Geoffry 
Jeff(e)ry  (djefri). 

1653.  R.  BROME,  The  City  Wit,  Act 
ii.,  sc.  i. 

Crac.  Well:  He  never  sung  to  the 
wheele  in  Saint  Brides  Nunnery  younder. 

Try.  Nay  Jeff,  be  not  angry;  thou  hast 
sung  to  the  Organs  I  know,  till  fearing 
their  downfall,  thou  betookst  thy  selfe 
into  my  more  certaine  service.  All  freinds, 
good  Jeff. 

1892.     J.  S.  WINTER,  My  Geoff,  p.  78. 

"By  the  bye,  you  know  perhaps  that 
my  son  Geoflry  lives  with  me? 

"No",  I  answered. 

"Yes.  I  don't  know  if  he  will  be  in 
to  lunch.  When  I  say  lives  with  me,  I 
mean  that  this  is  his  home,  when  he 
chooses  to  come  to  it.  Generally,  of 
course,  he  is  with  his  regiment." 

"Oh!  he  is  a  soldier  then?"  I  re- 
marked. 

"Yes,  a  soldier.  He  is  in  the  6th 
Hussars",  with  a  sigh,  "and  they  go  to 
India  in  less  than  two  years,  and  I  am 
terribly  afraid  that  Geoff  will  insist  on 
going  with  them." 

Geordie  (djodt),  m.  <  George 
(dpdg)  (cf.  St.  D.). 
Georgie  (dgodjl),  f.  <  Geor- 


gna 

1865.     MRS.    WOOD,    Mildred   Arkell, 

ii.  51- 

"Sarah  has  not  changed",  he  answered, 
turning  to  Sarah  Beauclerc,  and  an  in- 
voluntary tenderness  was  again  perceptible 
in  his  tone.  "You  have  not  changed 
either,  Georgie,  in  manner",  he  added, 
with  a  laugh. 

Georgina  pouted.  "You  are  not  to  call 
me  'Georgie'  any  longer,  Mr.  St.  John." 

Very  well,  Miss  Beauclerc,  our  careless 
times  have  gone  for  ever,  1  suppose;  old 
age  is  creeping  upon  us." 

"Don't  be  stupid",  said  Georgina.  "Have 
you  seen  Lady  Anne  since  your  return?" 

Gerry   (djerT),    f.  <  Geraldine 

(djeraldijn). 

1864.  FREDERICK  LOCKER,  in  Light 
Verse,  117. 

Cinderella's  lefts  and  rights 
To  Geraldine's  were  frights. 

And  I  trow 

The  Damsel,  deftly  shod, 
Has  dutifully  trod 
Until  now. 


Come,  Gerry,  since  it  suits 
Such  a  pretty  Puss  (in  Boots) 

These  to  don, 

Set  your  dainty  hand  awhile 
On  my  shoulder,  Dear,  and  I'll 

Put  them  on. 

Gerty,  Girty  (gaati),  f.<  Ger- 
trude (gsatruwd). 

1854.  Miss  CUMMINS,  The  Lamplighter, 
302. 

'Did  you  become  acquainted  with  him, 
Miss  Graham?' 

'I  am  sorry  to  say  I  did  not',  replied 
Emily;  then  looking  smilingly  at  Gertrude, 
she  added,  'Gerty  was  so  anxious  for  an 
opportunity  to  introduce  me,  that  I  was 
quite  grieved  for  her  disappointment.' 

1865.     H.  KINGSLEY,  The  Hilly ars,  i.  6. 

"Then  he  will  be  a  baronet,  with  an 
immense  fortune;  and  Gerty  will  be  Lady 
Hillyar. 

"And  the  most  unfortunate  little  flower 
in  the  wide  world",  said  the  Secretary. 

"I  think  you  are  right",  said  Mrs.  Ox- 
ton,  with  a  sigh.  "See,  here  she  comes; 
don't  let  her  know  I  have  told  you." 

Gertrude  Neville  came  towards  them  at 
this  moment. 

Ibid.,  i.  169.  "No,  dear,  I  think  not", 
said  simple  Girty  (*".  e.  Gertrude  Neville). 

Gib  (gib),  m.  pet-form  for  Gil- 
bert (gilbat)  (cf.  Fl). 

Gil  (gil),  m.  <  Gilbert  (cf. 
St.  D.). 

Gil,  Gill,  Jill  (dgil),  f.  <  Gillian 
(dgiljan). 

1652.     R.  BROME,  Jovlall  Crew;  or  the 
merry  Beggars. 
Sir,  I  can  lay  my  Function  by, 
And  talke  as  wilde  and  wantonly 
As  Tom  or  Tib,  or  Jack,  or  Jill 
When  they  at  Bowsing  Ken  do  swill. 

Nursery  Rhyme: 
Jack  and  Jill  went  up  the  hill 

To  fetch  a  pail  of  water; 
Jack  fell  down,  and  cracked  his  crown, 

And  Jill  came  tumbling  after. 

Glo    (glou),    f.  <  Glory  (gbri). 

1898.  HALL  CAINE,  Tht  Christian, 
i.  231. 

"My  father  was  a  clergyman",  said 
Glory,  "but  —  - — ".  A  sudden  peal  of 
laughter  stopped  her,  whereupon  she 
threw  up  her  head  and  her  eyes  flashed, 
but  her  stout  ladyship  patted  her  head 


and  said  —  "No  offence,  Glo,  but  you 
really  mustn't  —  they're  all  clergymen's 
daughters,  doncher  know." 

Gwen  (gvven),  f.  <  Gwendoline 
(gwendolijn). 

1883.  J.  S.  WINTER,  Reg.  Legends, 
i.  1  90. 

The  first  person  he  came  across  in  the 
drawing-room  was  Gwen  [i.  e.  Gwendoline 
Hawthorn]  —  the  second  daughter  of  the 
house. 

Hal  (hael)<  Harry  (haerl). 

1839.  CH.  LEVER,  Harry  Lorrequer, 
152. 

'Harrv  Lorrequer,  will  you  stand  by 
me?'  --- 

'Well,  but  get  on  a  bit',  said  I,  rather 
impatiently;  'who  is  the  fellow  you  have 
got  the  row  with?  Not  one  of  ours,  I 
trust?' 

'Ah,  my  dear  Hal',  said  he  in  the  same 
melting  tone  as  before  .  .  . 

Hebby    (hebT),    m.  <  Herbert 


1867.     Nursery   Times,  51. 

"You  know  your  'Ephant'  cannot  eat, 
Hebby",  she  began;  because  he  has  not 
got  a  real  "mouf".  For  though  she  was 
older,  Miss  Minna  could  not  speak  any 
plainer  yet,  than  she  did. 

"Yes  he  have  got  a  'mouf,  you  naughty 
girl,  and  a  bootiful  red  motif.  Hasn't 
he,  Mary?'  And  Master  Herbert  pointed 
to  the  painted  lips  and  fine  white  teeth 
of  his  elephant. 

Hec  (hek),  m.  <  Hector  (hekta). 

1902.     Big  Budget,  Aug.  2,   121/2. 

"What  shall  we  do  with  the  overgrown 
villain?"  laughed  Sir  Clive.  "Ned,  old 
chap,  you  don't  know  what  it  means  to 
me  to  see  you  again.  Give  me  that  leg 
of  mutton  fist.  Ruby,  some  fizz!  Do 
you  remember  when  I  fagged  for  you  at 
Eton,  and  Hector  blacked  your  eye? 
Great  Scott!  how  much  do  you  weigh? 
Let's  feel  your  muscle.  That  champagne, 
Ruby,  you  idiot!  Look  at  him,  Hec. 
Did  you  ever  see  such  a  human  elephant?" 

Henny  (hem),  f.  Henrietta 
(henrrets). 

1884.  J.  PAYN,  The  Canon's  Ward, 
i.  81. 

Henrietta,  called  for  love  and  euphony, 
Henny,  Helford  was  Sophy's  dearest 
friend,  and  a  near  neighbour. 

Ibid.,  i.  84.  "Why,  what  will  you  be 
tired  of  next?  Not  me,  I  hope!" 
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"No,  Henny,  not  you",  returned  Sophy, 
bitterly. 

Hen,  Henny  (hem),  m.  <  Henry 
(henri)  (cf.  St.  D.). 

Herby  (haabi),  m.  <  Herbert 
(haabat). 

1884.  J.  PAYN,  The  Canon's  Ward, 
i.  1 68. 

"Oh,  Herby,  Herby!"  she  exclaimed, 
using  for  the  first  time  the  endearing 
name  by  which  she  had  been  wont  to 
call  him  [i.  e.  Herbert  Perry],  "you  have 
pledged  your  word  to  me." 

Hetty  (hetT),  f.  pet-form  for 
Hester  (hesta). 

1859.  GEORGE  ELIOT,  Adam  Bede, 
xliv. 

The  judge  spoke:  "Hester  Sorrel"  ... 
The  blood  rushed  to  Hetty's  face. 

Hilda  (hilda),  f.  occasional  pet- 
form  for  Hildred  (hildrld). 

1892.     J.   S.   WINTER,  My  Geoff,  277. 

She  knew  that  he  cared  nothing  about 
Hilda  Tregenna;  (cf.  ibid.,  254,  277  etc. 
Hildred  Tregenna). 

Horry  (horT),  f.  <Horatia  (ho- 
rei/a). 

1 880.   Miss  BRADDON,  Just  as  I  Ant,  45. 

'She  is  extremely  obliging,  and  will 
fetch  and  carry  for  us  like  a  dog,  and 
put  up  with  our  tempers  in  the  sweetest 
way',  said  Horatia,  'but,  in  spite  of  her 
sweetness,  I  don't  believe  she  cares  a 
straw  for  Clementine  or  me.  Her  idolatry 
af  auntie  is  absolutely  preposterous.' 

'I  don't  see  that,  Horry',  answered 
Tiny;  'Aunt  Dora  is  such  a  delicious 
creature.  Nobody  can  help  loving  her.' 

Ize,  Izey  (aizi),  m.  <  Isaac 
(aizak). 

1699.     D'URFEY,  Pills  to  purge  Melan- 
choly, ii.  96.     (The  North  Country  Man's 
song  on  the  view  of  London  Sights.) 
When  Ize  came  first  to  London  Town, 
Ize  was  a  Noviz,  as  many  mo  Men  are, 
Ize    thought    the    King    had    live  at   the 

Crown, 

And    all    the    way    to    Heaven  had  been 
through  the  Star. 

1877.  JOHN  HABBERTON,  Helen's  Babies 
and  other  People's  Children,  25. 

"Toddie,  do  you  want  uncle  to  whip 
you?"  —  "No."  —  "Then  lie  still."  — 
"Well,  Ize  lost  my  dolly,  an'  I  tant  find 
her  anywhere." 


Izz,  Izzy  (cf.  Fl.)  (izt),  f.  <Isa- 
bel(la)  (izabel),  (iza'bela). 

1892.  THOMAS  HARDY,  Tess  of  the 
D'Urbervilles,  i.  190. 

Dairyman  Crick  and  his  wife,  the  milk- 
maids Tess,  Marian,  Retty  Priddle,  Izz 
Huett,  and  the  married  ones  from  the 
cottages  . . . 

Jem,  Jemmy  (dgem),  m.  pet- 
form  for  James  (dgeimz). 

1699.  D'URFEY,  Pills  to  purge  Melan- 
choly, 20. 

Jockey  was  a  dawdy  Lad, 

And  Jemmy  swarth  and  Tawney; 

They  my  Heart  no  Captive  made, 

For  that  was  Prize  to  Sawney. 

Jockey  Woes,  and  Sighs  and  Sues, 

And  Jemmy  offers  Money; 

Weel  I  see  they  both  love  me, 

But  I  love  only  Sawney. 

1859.  CH.  READE,  Love  me  little,  Love 
me  Long,  46. 

"And  what  is  your  name?"  So  he 
told  him,  'Jem  Green'. 

Jemmy  (dgemT),  f .  <  Jemima 
(djamaima). 

1847 — 48.  THACKERAY,  Vanity  Fair, 
Ch.  ii.,  p.  8. 

Once  Rebecca  had  the  honour  to  pass 
a  few  days  at  Chiswick;  after  which  she 
brought  back  Jemima,  and  erected  another 
doll  as  Miss  Jemmy;  for  though  that 
honest  creature  had  made  and  given  her 
jelly  and  cake  enough  for  three  children, 
and  a  seven-shilling  piece  at  parting,  the 
girl's  sense  of  ridicule  was  far  stronger 
than  her  graditude,  and  she  sacrified 
Miss  Jemmy  quite  as  pitilessly  as  her 
sister. 

Jerry  (dgerT),  m.  <  Gerard 
(dgerad). 

1 88 1.     J.  S.  WINTER,  Cavalry  Life,  17. 

Presently  St.  Hilary  would  begin  to 
shiver;  then  Sleep  would  come  dropping 
her  grains  of  sand  into  Gerard's  blue 
eyes,  and  his  comrades  knew  that  then 
was  their  time. 

"Now,  Jerry,  old  man,  if  you  forgive 
us,  you  shall  go  to  bed." 

"Well  let  me  be  quiet",  was  poor  Jer- 
ry's answer  (it  was  always  the  same), 
"and  I'll  say  no  more  about  it." 

Jerry  (djen),  m.  <  Jeremy 
(djeramt),  Jeremiah  (djera'maie). 

1883.  E.  J.  BRETT,  The  Boys'  Comic 
Journal,  Vol.  i.  115. 
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"Brother  Nick",  said  Jeremiah,  looking 
thoughtful,  "neither  you  nor  me  can  read 
or  write,  and  take  the  Button  family  all 
round  they  are  pretty  much  in  the  same 
boat." 

"So  the  are  brother  Jerry." 

Jim,  Jimmy  (djimT),  m.  pet- 
form  for  James  (djeimz). 

1902.      The  Sun,  Sept.  2,   117. 

Mr.  James  Lowther  —  "Jimmie"  in  the 
vernacular  —  has  been  explaining  that 
among  the  aristocracy  direct  laying  of 
wagers  has  become  unfashionable. 

Joe   (djou),  m.  <Job  (djoub). 

1859.     A.  TROLLOPE,  The  Warden,  52. 

"I  suppose  then,  Joe",  continued  Bunce, 
not  noticing  his  opponent,  "if  the  truth 
must  out,  you've  stuck  your  name  to  that 
petition  of  theirs  at  last." 

Skulpit  looked  as  though  he  were  about 
to  sink  into  nothing  with  shame. 

"What  is  it  to  you  what  he  signs?" 
said  Handy.  —  —  — 

"I've  knowed  Job  Skulpit,  man  and 
boy,  sixty  years",  said  Bunce,  looking  at 
the  man  of  whom  he  spoke  .  . . 

Joey  (djout),  f.  <  Johanna 
dgohaens). 

1850.  Bent  ley's  Miscellany,  vol. 
xxvii.,  26. 

"Why  do  they  call  you  Joey?" 

"Joey  ain't  my  name." 

"It  ain't?" 

"No." 

"What  were  it  then?" 

"Johanna.  They  call  me  Joey  for 
short." 

Jo,  Joe  (djou),  Joey  (dgoui), 
m.  <  Joseph  (d^ouzif). 

1619.  D'URFEY,  Pills  to  purge  Melan- 
choly, ii.  13. 

He  lived  in  a  Garret  high, 
Not  much  below  the  Steeple, 
And  shall  he  die,  alas  poor  Jo, 
Unknown  unto  the  People? 
1876.     THOMAS   HARDY,   The  Hand  of 
Ethelbertha,  ii.   ii. 

It  here  becomes  necessary  to  turn  for  a 
moment  to  Master  Joey  Chickerel,  Ethel- 
bertha's   troublesome    page    and  brother. 
1902.     E.    RODGERS   and  E.  J.  MOYLE, 
Joseph  Chamberlain,  57. 

Scores    would    go    home  from  St.  Ste- 
phen's happy  and  contended  if  they  could 
"give  Master  Joe  a  fall". 
Ibid.,  56. 


But  directly  the  familiar  form  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain  emerges  from  behind  the 
Speaker's  chair,  his  head  jerked  forward, 
a  frown  on  the  pale,  ashen  face,  there 
is  a  noticeable  rustle  among  visitors  to 
the  House.  "There's  Joey",  says  one, 
in  a  whisper,  to  his  next  door  neighbour. 
"Let  us  watch  him." 

Jos  (dgos),  m.  pet-form  for 
Joseph. 

1847 — 8.  THACKERAY,  Vanity  Fair,  132. 

"My  master  would  have  four",  said 
Mr.  Joseph  Sedley's  servant,  who  was  in 

waiting. "Here  you  are",  said 

our  old  friend,  Jos  Sedley,  coming  for- 
ward. Ibid.,  133.  Don't  break  her  heart, 
Jos,  you  rascal",  said  another.  "Don't 
trifle  with  her  affections,  you  Don  Juan!" 

—  "Get    away",    said    Jos    Sedley,  quite 
pleased  .  . . 

Josh  (dgo/),  m.  pet-form  for 
Joseph. 

1848.  DICKENS,  Dombey  and  Son,  Ch. 
xxvi.  226. 

"But  when  my  friend  Dombey,  Sir", 
added  the  Major,  "talks  to  you  of  Major 
Bagstock,  I  must  crave  leave  to  set  him 
and  you  right.  He  means  plain  Joe,  Sir 

—  Joey  B.  —  Josh.  Bagstock  —  Joseph 

—  rough    and    tough    Old    J.,    Sir.     At 
your  service." 

Josh  (dgo/),  m.  <  Joshua 
(dgq/jfe). 

M.  E.  BRADDON,  Married  beneath  him, 
p.  8. 

Josh.  Don't  be  hard  on  bicycles,  Sam. 
I'd  ride  one  to-morrow  if  I  could  come 
across  a  good  second-hander,  well  up  to 
my  weight. 

Sam.  I  blush  for  you,  Josh.  What 
you,  as  knows  a  good  bit  of  horseflesh 
better  than  most  men,  make  a  spectacle 
of  yourself  atop  of  a  hironwheel  with 
your  legs  working  like  pumphandles. 

(Cf.  Dram.  Pers.,  Joshua  Pocock,  Samp- 
son Naugle.) 

1902.      The   World's  Comic,  July  2,  7)4. 

A  Common  Misfortune.  "All  Joshua 
wants",  said  Farmer  Corntossel,  "is  a 
chance  to  show  what  he  can  do." 

"Yes",  said  the  farmer.  "I  s'pose  so. 
Josh  is  one  of  these  people  who  never 
seem  to  get  a  chance  to  do  anything, 
except  someting  they'  can't  do." 

Josie  (djouzT),  f.  <  Josephine 
(dgouzTfijn). 


1880.  Miss  THACKERAY,  Da  Capo  and 
other   Tales,  125. 

"Aunt  Josephine  always  cries  when  it 
is  about  Aunt  Mary." 

"Hush,   Josie   [i.  e.  a  child  also  called  j 
Josephine]!"  said  little  Mary;  and  as  she  i 
spoke    we   heard  a  sob  from  Aunt  Josie 
in  the  hall. 

Ibid.,   129. 

"Why,  my  name  is  Josephine",  said 
Josie,  "and  so  is  grandmamma's. 

Ju  (dguw),  f.  <  Judy  or  Ju- 
dith (djuwdtp). 

1 88 1.  JESSIE    FOTHERGILL,    Kith    and 
Kin,  i.  256. 

"Really  Ju!  You  astonish  me!  How 
would  you  have  had  him  behave?  He 
has  got  all  Uncle  Aglionby's  money  and 
property.  The  least  he  could  do  was  to 
behave  with  courtesy  towards  those  whom 
he  had  supplanted. 

"Well,  you  know,  when  the  will  was 
read,  mamma's  behaviour  really  was 
enough  to  try  a  saint,  let  alone  a  young 
man  with  a  sharp  temper,  as  he  has." 

"You  seem  to  know  all  about  his  tem- 
per very  quickly." 

"I've  had  opportunities,  you  see." 

Judith  then  told  her  sister  about  that 
most  unpleasant  scene,  and  her  mother's 
behaviour  throughout . . . 

R.  KIPLING,  Soldier  Tales,  108. 

"Then  that's  not  the  way  to  get  ut 
back  again",  sez  he.  "Have  out  wid 
your  throuble,  ye  fool-bhoy."  An'  I  tould 
him  how  the  matther  was. 

He  sucked  in  his  lower  lip.  "You've 
been  thrapped",  sez  he.  "Ju  Sheeby 
wud  be  the  betther  for  a  man's  name  to 
hers  as  son  as  can.  An'  ye  thought 
ye'd  put  the  comether  oh  her,  —  that's 
the  natural  vanity  of  the  baste.  Terence, 
you're  a  big  born  fool,  but  you're  not 
bad  enough  to  marry  into  that  comp'ny. 
If  you  said  anythin',  an'  for  all  your 
protestations  I'm  sure  ye  did  —  or  did 
not,  which  is  worse,  —  eat  ut  all  —  lie 
like  the  father  of  all  lies,  but  come  out 
av  ut  free  av  Judy. 

Ju  (djuvv),  f.  <  Julia  (dguwlja). 

1864.     CH.  READE,    Hard  Cash,  i.   14. 

Edward's  letter  was  short  enough,  and 
Mrs.  Dodd  allowed  Julia  to  read  it  to 
her,  which  she  did  with  panting  breath, 
and  glowing  cheeks,  and  a  running  fire 
of  comments. 

"Dear  Mamma,  I  hope  you  and  Ju  are 
quite  well  — " 

"Ju",  murmured  Mrs.  Dodd,  plaintively. 
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"And  that  there  is  good  news  about 
papa  coming  home  .  .  ." 

Justy  (djastT),  f.  <  Justinia 
(djas'tinja). 

JOHN  OXENFORD,  A  Legal  Impediment, 
Act  i.,  sc.  i. 

Justftnia)  Oh,  certainly!  I  wouldn't 
tell  it  for  the  world. 

Grove  (i.  e.  Justinia's  father):  That's 
right,  Justy.  And  now  we  perfectly  un- 
derstand one  another. 

Kate,  Katie  (keiti),  f.  <  Ka- 
tharine, Catherine  (kaepsrin). 

1658.  R.  BROME,  The  Weeding  of  the 
Covent-Garden,  Act  v.,  sc.  2.  Enter 
Mihil,  Anthonie,  Katharine,  Parson. 

Mih.  Now  Tonie,  she  is  thine  own, 
Now  Sister  Kate,  he's  thine.  The  Priest 
has  pronounc't  it.  I  say,  Amen  to't. 
And  heaven  give  you  joy. 

Kat.  Now  you  have  done  the  best 
brotherly  office  that  ever  made  a  Sister 
happy. 

1854.  CH.  LEVER,  The  Dodd  Family 
Abroad,  150.  (Letter  xviii.) 

(Mary  Anne  Dodd  to  Miss  Doolan,  of 
Ballydoolan.)  —  Dearest  Catherine,  For- 
give me  if  I  substitute  for  the  loved  ap- 
pellation of  infancy  the  more  softly  sound- 
ing epithet  which  is  consecrated  to  verse 
in  every  language  of  Europe.  Yes,  thou 
mayst  be  Kate  of  all  Kates  to  the  rest 
of  Christendom,  but  to  me  thou  art  Ca- 
therine. —  —  —  I  must  break  off  — 
they  are  calling  for  me;  and  I  have  but 
time  to  write  myself  my  dearest  Kitty's 
dearest  friend,  Mary  Anne  Dodd. 

Kezzy    (kezl),    f.  <  Keziah 


1865.  ROB.  WARNEFORD,  The  Phantom 
Cruiser,  53. 

In  the  mean  time  Keziah  Hartshorn 
having  closed  up  the  kitchen  and  ascer- 
tained that  Seth  was  in  the  barn,  visited 
that  etablishment  forthwith,  and,  finding 
her  lover  there,  thus  ascosted  him: 

"Oh  Seth,  yew  ain't  a-goin'  off  tew 
sea,  are  yew?" 

"Wall,  I  am,  Kezzy",  answered  Seth, 
"jest  as  true  as  unyins." 

Kit,  Kitty  (kit!),  f.  <  Cathe- 
rine (kaeparin).  See  quot.  under 
Kate. 

Kit  (kit),  m.  pet-form  for  Chris- 
topher (kristofa). 


1876.  THOMAS  HARDY,  The  Hand  of 
Ethelbertha,  i.  59. 

"There  may  be  a  hundred  reasons. 
Kit,  I  have  never  yet  seen  her  look  once 
this  way." 

Christopher  had  certainly  not  yet  re- 
ceived look  or  gesture  from  her,  cf.  ibid., 

i.    221. 

Lance  (laans),  m.  <  Lancelot 
(laanslot). 

1887.  BEE  BEE,  Life  of  an  Under- 
graduate, 60. 

"Stacie  brought  me  a  polly  —  did  you 
know,  Lance?"  were  almost  her  first 
words  of  greeting  —  "and  he  speaks 
French  and  Spanish,  and  I  understand 
what  he  says,  because  Stacie  told  me." 

"What  does  he  say,  little  one?"  asked 
Lancelot,  looking  a  long  way  down  to 
the  child . 

Larry  (laerT),  m.  <  Lawrence 
(brans). 

1883.  E.  J.  BRETT,  Boys'  Comic 
Journal,  vol.  i.  125. 

"Aw  ha'  gotten  a  letter  for  you,  Master 
Larry,  which  I  were  to  give  to  no  one 
but  yourself",  said  Peter  Poorgrass  pre- 
sently, rummaging  in  his  battered  hat, 
and  exquisite  little  note,  on  which  was 
inscribed  in  girlish  hand,  "The  Hon. 
Lawrence  Lurcher". 

Laury  (Ion),  f.  <  Laura  (bra). 

1866.  FL.  MARRY  AT,  For  Ever  and 
Ever,  i.  180. 

"Rowena  Bellew  —  has  she  been  in 
here  agin?" 

"Only  for  a  minute,  Laury.  She  said 
nothing  except  to  ask  for  the  hand-glass. 
She  had  had  an  accident  with  hers.  We 
hardly  exchanged  two  words." 

"I  am  glad  of  it.  I  don't  like  that 
girl.  I  am  always  afraid  she  will  come 
in  here  whilst  I  am  'on'.  Don't  encourage 
it,  Polly,  if  she  does." 

"I  don't  think  it's  likely.  Laury",  said 
the  other  sister. 

Lavvy  (Isevt),  f.  <  Lavinia 
(lavinja). 

1864.  DICKENS,  Our  Mutual  Friend, 
i.  60. 

"Besides  we  are  not  of  the  same  age: 
—  which  age?"  demanded  Lavinia. 

"Never  you  mind,  Lavvy".  retorted 
Bella  [/'.  e.  her  sister] ;  "you  wait  till  you 
are  of  an  age  to  ask  such  questions". 

Lawry  (brT),  m.  <  Laurence 
(brans). 


1902.      Chips,  July  7,  a\a. 

Well,  it's  rather  more  in  the  nature 
of  a  vacation  than  a  holiday,  "Lawry", 
returned  the  visitor . . . 

Laz,  Lazzy  (laezi),  m.  <  Laza- 
rus (laezaras). 

Lell  (lei),  f.  <  Ellen  (elan). 

1847.  G.  AGUILAR,  Home  Influence, 
259- 

"Ungracious  still  Ellen!  What  if  I 
have  been  looking  all  the  morning  for 
some  excuse  to  stay  at  home  without 
owning  to  my  mother  the  truth  —  that 
I  do  not  feel  to-day  quite  equal  to  riding? 
If  your  looks  were  as  ungracious  as  your 
words,  I  would  run  away  from  you  into 
my  own  room;  but  as  they  are  rather 
more  gratifying  to  my  self-love,  we  will 
send  all  away,  and  enjoy  our  own  quiet 
pleasures  and  your  little  drive  together, 
Lell." 

Len,    Lenny    (lem),m.  <  Leo- 
nard (lenad)  (cf.  FL). 
Leo  (lijo),  m.  <  Leofric  (lefrik). 

1866.  FL.  MARRYAT,  For  Ever  and 
Ever,  i.  69. 

"There's  Leo",  said  Alice  Wardlaw, 
as  the  halldoor  slammed,  and  a  man's 
step  was  heard  to  enter  the  drawing- 
room  on  the  other  side  of  the  house. 
But  as  Mr.  Leofric  Temple  walked  in 
from  Maidstone  almost  every  day,  the 
event  was  not  unusual,  and  no  one  vo- 
lunteered a  further  remark  upon  the  sub- 
ject. 

Leo  (lijo),  m.<  Leonard  (lenad). 

1882.  M.  E,  BRADDON,  Mount  Royal, 
i.  265. 

"Let  us  try  different  tactics,  Leo.  Take 
things  quietly  for  a  little  —  behave  to 
your  cousin  just  as  if  there  had  been 
nothing  of  this  kind  between  you  —  and 
who  knows  what  may  happen." 

"I  know  of  one  thing  that  may  and 
will  happen  next  October,  unless  the 
lady  change  her  tune",  answered  Leonard, 
sulkily. 

Letty  (leti),  f.  <  Letitia  (la- 
ti/a),  or  Lettice  (letis). 

1780.     NED    WARD,    The  Comforts  of 
Matrimony  (Dial.  58.     Between  a  Young 
Couple,  on  the  Day  of  Marriage)   188. 
Sweet  Husband!     O  delightful  found! 
Still  may  you  kind  and  constant  prove, 
And  bliss  be  ne'er  imperfect  found 
Till  your  own  Letty  slights  your  love. 
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(Cf.  ibid.  A  Thousand  Thanks,  Le- 
titia  dear  .  .  .) 

1870.     OUIDA,  Puck,  i.  171. 

'Lettice  Dean  must  never  darken  these 
doors  again',  he  said  to  his  wife  —  the 
children  were  not  as  yet  in  from  the 
fields.  'She  is  vicious  and  vile;  she  turns 
to  sin  as  bees  to  sugar.  Have  a  care 
that  she  comes  no  more  nigh  to  Gladys." 

The  mistress  asked  trembling  what 
the  girl  hade  done,  and  he  answered  her 
that  Letty  had  wanton  ways,  and  he  had 
surprised  her  love-making  with  one  of 
the  drunken  Irishmen,  where  they  stood 
under  a  hedge. 

Lil,  Lily  (lili),  f.  <  Lilian  (lil- 
J9n). 

1846.  FL.  MARRY  AT,  The  Poison  of 
Asps,  295. 

"It  will  be  a  long  time  before  we  for- 
get Lil's  seventeenth  birthday. 

Lily  (lili),  f.  <Lilias  (liljas). 

1883.  J.  S.  WINTER,  Regimental  Le- 
gends, i.  8 1  sqq. 

—  and  he  was  able  to  read  the  an- 
nouncement. 

"On  the  1 5th,  at  St.  Peter's,  Eaton 
Square,  Cecil,  Viscount  Cardella,  to  Lilias, 
only  child  of  the  late  Major  Ross,  R.  H.  A.* 

"Lilias  —  yes,  they  used  to  call  her 
Lily  —  a  nice  kind  of  'Lily'!"  put  in 
Laurie,  scornfully. 

Loo,  Louey,  (luwi),  f.  < Louisa 
(luwijzs),  Louise  (luwijz). 

1886.  MRS  J.  H.  RIDDELL,  George 
Geith  of  Fen  Court,  311. 

But  in  this  matter  Beryl  was  firm. 
Louisa  did  not  care  for  Hackney;  she 
had  seen  that  charming  locality  on  a  wet 
day,  and  took  up  a  prejudice  against  it. 
The  house  looked  dull;  the  garden  damp; 
the  rooms  were  dark ;  the  kitchen  wretched; 
there  were  no  good  pantries;  the  situa- 
tion was  not  good.  Louey  was  sure  she 
could  never  exist  in  that  brick  prison; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  Louey  felt  con- 
fident she  should  feel  at  home  in  an  hour 
in  Stock  Orchard  Crescent. 

1901.  .  COTSFORD  DICK,  Society  Snap- 
shots, ao. 

The  Bridegroom.  Why,  what  a  jea- 
lous little  Loo  it  is. 

The  Bride.  Oh,  please,  you're  not  to 
call  me  by  that  horrid  name  any  more. 
I  was  christened  "Louisa",  and  you  must 
learn  to  say  it.  It's  odious  to  be  called 
'Loo*  —  as  if  I  were  a  three-card  game. 

The  Bridegroom  (sentimentally).  But 
I  like  "Loo",  for  Auld  Lang  Syne. 

K.  F.  Sunden, 


Lorry    (Ion),  m.  <  Lawrence 

(brans). 

(1897.)  EVA  C.  ROGERS,  The  Bear's 
Kingdom,  10. 

Lawrence  Morley  was  a  tall,  well-grown 
boy  of  fourteen,  and  as  he  was  both 
older  and  bigger  than  the  other  three 
children,  he  usually  managed  to  get  his 
own  way  in  everything.  This  time,  how- 
ever, his  sister  did  not  intend  to  let  him 
have  it. 

"You  don't  mean  what  you  say,  Lorry 
dear,  do  you?"  she  said  gently.  I  know 
you  wouldn't  be  so  cruel." 

Lu  (luw),  f.  <  Lucretia  (lu- 
krij/a). 

1858.    MRS.  GORE,  Heckington,  i.  75  sqq. 

"At  least  let  me  bear  you  company  in 
your  cab,  Willy",  she  persisted.  "I  have 
still  a  great  deal,  my  dear  boy  to  tell 
you." 

"Not  half  so  much  as  I  have  to  reflect 
upon  my  lovely  Lu.  Besides,  as  sugars 
are  falling,  I  mean  to  go  by  the  Bus." 

"Why  not  say,  in  half  the  number  of 
words  that  you  don't  want  me?" 

"Because,  etc. . . .  Leben  sie  wohl!  there- 
fore, my  kind  friend;  and  don't  if  you 
value  my  cousinly  affection,  pull  caps 
or  wigs  with  my  lady-mother  after  my 
departure." 

Lucretia  however  took  care  not  to  be 
left  behind. 

Lucy    (luwsT),    m.  <  Lucian 
(luwsjan). 

1 88 1.    J.  S.  WINTER,  Cavalry  Life,  229. 

—  his  name,  however,  in  all  its  glory, 
shone  thus  —  Lucian  Boodsworth  John 
George  Lawrence  Gettadine  Sholto  Mon- 
tague Cosmo  Abdyten  of  them  —  and 
his  mother  called  him  "Lucy",  and  his 
brother  officers  "The  Alphabet". 

Lyddy  (lidi),  Lydkin  (lidkin), 
f.  <  Lydia  (lidja). 

1857  —  59.  THACKERAY,  The  Virginians, 
iii.  293. 

.  .  .  that  I  confess  I  didn't  listen  much 
to  the  play,  sir,  and  only  went  to  please 
my  little  Lyddy"  (»'.  e.  Miss  Lydia  Van 
den  Bosch,  cf.  iii.  323). 

"And  you  did  please  me,  dearest 
Gappy!"  cries  the  young  lady. 

"Bless  you !  then  it's  all  I  want.  What 
does  a  man  want  more  here  below  than 
to  please  his  children,  Mr.  George? 
especially  me,  who  knew  what  was  to  be 
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unhappy    when    I    was    young,    and    to 

repent    of   having    treated  this   darling's 

father  too  hard." 

"O    grandpapa!"    cries  the  child,  with 

more  caresses. 

"Yes,  I  was  too  hard  with  him,  dear; 

and   that's    why  I  spoil  my  little  Lydkin 

sol- 
More  kisses  between  Lyddy  and  Gappy. 
1859.     GEORGE    ELIOT,    Adam    Bede, 

>•  377- 

"Nonsense!"  said  Mr.  Poyser.  "Why, 
everybody's  goin'  to  dance  to-night,  all 
but  th'old  Squire  and  Mrs.  Irwine.  Mrs. 
Best's  been  tellin'  us  as  Miss  Lyddy  and 
Miss  Irwine  'ull  dance ..." 

1876.  L.  B.  WALFORD,  Mr,  Smith, 
i.  271. 

"You  had  better  leave  it  till  you  get 
home,  and  try  benzine",  recommended 
Mrs.  Hunt.  "Who  was  the  somebody 
else,  Miss  Lydia?" 

"Benzine?"  said  Lyddy,  looking  round 
as  if  expecting  to  see  it. 

Mad  (maed),  f.  <  Madeline 
(msedlin). 

1862.   A.  TROLLOPE,  Or  ley  Farm,  i.  289. 

"Miss  Furnival,  you'd  make  a  lovely 
ghost." 

"I  shall  be  most  happy  to  be  useful", 
said  Sophia. 

"O,  aunt  Mad.,  you  must  be  the  ghost", 
said  Marian,  following  her. 

"You  foolish  little  thing,  you;  we  are 
going  to  have  a  beautiful  ghost  —  a  di- 
vine ghost",  said  uncle  Gus. 

"But  we  want  Madeline  to  be  the 
ghost",  said  a  big  Miss  Sebright,  ten  or 
eleven  years  old. 

Madge  (maedg),  f.  occasional 
pet-form  for  Magdalen  (maegda- 
lin)  (cf.  Fl.). 

Madge  (maedg),  f.  <  Margerie 
(maadjarT). 

1658.  R.  BROME,  The  Weeding  of  the 
Covent-Garden,  Act  i.,  sc.  i. 

Dam.  And  what's  your  nick-name  I 
pray  Sir. 

Nic.  Nick:  only  Nick,  Madge  there 
knows  it. 

(Cf.  The  Actors  Names:  Nicholas,  a 
Young  Gentleman;  Dorcas,  alias  Damaris, 
Crosvills  Neece;  Margerie  Howlet,  a 
Bawd.) 

Mag  (maeg),  f.  <  Magdalen 
(maegdalm). 


1856.  CH.  DICKENS  in  Household 
Words,  vol.  xxxv.  50. 

"Ah,  and  so  this  is  your  Joe!"  he 
asked,  looking  at  Paul  through  his  half- 
shut  eyes;  then,  turning  to  his  sister,  he 
said,  in  a  loud  whisper,  "I  say,  Mag, 
there's  not  too  much  good  stuff  in  him ! 
He's  a  fine  lad  as  far  as  face  goes;  but 
hang  me  if  I  wasn't  more  of  a  man  at 
fourteen  than  he  is  now.  However,  that's 
no  affair  of  mine." 

"I  hope  you  will  be  good  friends", 
said  Magdalen,  choking,  "and  that  you 
will  never  have  cause  to  regret  your  re- 
lationship." 

"That's  a  sensible  speech,  Mag,  proper 
to  the  occasion.  I  say,  did  the  old  boy 
like  the  match?" 

Mag,  Maggie,  Magsie  (maegsi) 
<  Margaret  (maagarit). 

1860.  GEORGE  ELIOT,  The  Mill  on  the 
Floss,  i.  87. 

"Won't  you  come,  then,  Magsie?" 
Shall  I  bring  you  a  bit  o'  pudding  when 
I've  had  mine?...  and  a  custard  and 
things?" 

"Ye-e-es",  said  Maggie,  beginning  to 
feel  life  a  little  more  tolerable. 

Ibid.,  i.  137.  "I  shall  tell  mother,  you 
know,  Miss  Mag",  said  Tom  . . . 

Marmy  (maamT),  m.  <  Marma- 
duke  (maamadjuwk). 

1867.     Nursery   Times,   107  sqq. 

'So  the  young  gentleman's  name  is 
Marmaduke,  is  it,  ma'am?'  I  said;  for  I 
had  not  heard  before  what  the  name  of 
my  new  little  boy  was. 

'Yes,  that  is  his  name',  said  the  lady; 
'but  it  is  such  a  long  one,  that  I  generally 
call  him  Marmy.' 

Mart,  Marty  (maatt),  m.  < 
Martin  (maatin). 

1859.    GEORGE  ELIOT,  Adam  Bede,  205. 

And  as  for  those  tiresome  children, 
Marty  and  Tommy  and  Totty,  they  had 
been  the  very  nuisance  of  her  life  — . 

Ibid.,  i.  256  — 

— "Good  boys  don't  look  after 

them  of  a  Sunday." 

"But  mother",  said  Marty,  "you  said 
you'd  give  half-a-crown  to  find  the  speck- 
led turkey's  nest." 

1895.  G.  MEREDITH,  The  House  on 
the  Beach,  Ch.  vii.,  p.  181. 

—  "Papa,  you  were  not  so  kind  to 
Mr.  Tinman  as  I  could  have  hoped", 
said  Annette. 
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"Mart  Tinman  has  me  at  his  mercy, 
and  he'll  make  me  know  it",  returned 
her  father  gloomily.  (Cf.  ibid.,  ch.  ii.,  p. 
130:  Martin  Tinman.) 

Mat,  Mattie  (maett),  f.  <  Mar- 
tha (maapa). 

1640.  R.  BROME,  The  Sparagus  Gar- 
den. Act.  iii.,  sc.  i. 

Gar.  Twill  make  them  the  more  eger 
to  come  another  time  then  Mat.  Ha* 
they  paid  their  reckoning  in  the  Par- 
lour? 

Mai.  Yes,  but  butchingly,  and  ar 
now  going  away. 

(Cf.  The  Persons  in  the  Comedy:  — 

A  Gardiner;  Martha,  the  Gardi- 

ners  wife.) 

1 88 1.  FL.  MARRYAT,  My  Sister  the 
Actress,  7. 

'Never  mind  Harriet's  nonsense',  says 
Martha  Kemyss,  as  she  bends  over  her 
and  kisses  her  forehead;  'I  am  sure  you 
will  find  dear  mother  safe  and  well  when 
you  get  home.  She  has,  most  likely, 
been  detained  by  business.' 

Mattie  is  a  lovely  girl  of  eighteen,  the 
picture  of  an  Eastern  houri  —  sweet- 
tempered  and  loveable,  but  not  over- 
burdened with  brains.  But  Betha  looks 
up  to  her  gratefully. 

'You  are  always  so  sweet  and  kind, 
Mattie.' 

Mat     (maet),     m.  <  Mathew 
(maepju). 

1860.  CH.  LEVER,  The  Confessions  of 
Con  Cregan,  i.  a. 

There  was  nobody  of  the  rank  of 
gentry  in  the  parish,  nor  even  "squireen"; 
the  richest  being  a  farmer,  a  snug  old 
fellow,  one  Harry  M'Cabe,  that  had  two 
sons,  who  were  always  fighting  between 
themselves  which  was  to  have  the  old 
man's  money.  Peter,  the  elder,  doing 
everything  to  injure  Mat,  and  Mat  never 
backward  in  paying  off  the  obligation. 
At  last  Mat,  tired  out  in  the  struggle, 
resolved  he  would  bear  no  more.  He  took 
leave  of  his  father  one  night,  and  next 
day  set  off  for  Dublin,  and  'listed  in  the 
"Buffs". 

1862.  A.  TROLLOPE,  Or  ley  Farm,  i. 
318. 

On    the    day   following  Christmas  Mr. 
Furnival  went  up  to  town,  and  Mr.  Round  j 
junior    —    Mat  Round,  as  he  was  called 
in  the  profession  —  came  to  him  at  his 
chambers,     (cf.    i.    319:  Mathew  Round.) 


Mat,  Matty  (maeti),  f.  <  Ma- 
tilda (matilda). 

1867.     Nursery  Times,  74. 

'But,  oh,  don't  scold  Matty',  said  both 
the  children;  for  though  Matilda  (*'.  e.  the 
nursery-maid)  was  often  very  sharp  with 
them,  they  could  not  bear  to  think  of 
her  in  trouble.' 

Meg  (meg),  f.  pet-form  for 
Margaret  (maagarit). 

1844.     DICKENS,   The  Chimes. 

"You  wo'nt  take  it  Margaret?" 

She  shook  her  head,  and  motioned  an 
entreaty  to  him  to  leave  her. 

"Good  night,  Margaret." 

"Good-night." 

He  turned  to  look  upon  her;  struck 
by  her  sorrow,  and  perhaps  by  the  pity 
for  himself  which  trembled  in  her  voice. 
It  was  a  quick  and  rapid  action;  and 
for  the  moment  some  flash  of  his  old 
bearing  kindled  in  his  form.  In  the  next 
he  went  as  he  had  come.  Nor  did  this 
glimmer  of  a  quenched  fire  seem  to 
light  him  to  a  quicker  sense  of  his  de- 
basement. 

In  any  word,  in  any  grief,  in  any  tor- 
ture of  the  mind  or  body,  Meg's  work 
must  he  done.  She  sat  down  to  her 
task,  and  plied  it.  Night,  midnight.  Still 
she  worked. 

Mem  (mem),  f.  <  Emma  (ema). 

1854.  MRS.  MARSH,  Aubry,  i.  311, 
sqq. 

"Hold  up  your  head,  Mem,  and  let's 
have  a  look  at  you.  Deuced  handsome 
you  are,  you  chit  —  one  can't  deny 
that.  And  so  —  and  so  you  are  going 
to  throw  yourself  away  upon  a  Mister 
Ed  —  *  —  "Upon  an  esquire  and  a  cap- 
tain, if  you  please,  papa  —  and  a  hero 
to  boot",  said  Emma,  smiling  and  blush- 
ing saucily  at  once. 

Merry  (men),  f.  <  Mercey 
(maast). 

1843.  DICKENS,  Martin  Chuezlezvit,  ch. 
ii.,  1 6. 

"Is  he  handsome,  Pa?"  inquired  the 
younger  daughter. 

"Silly  Merry!"  said  the  eldest:  Merry 
being  fond  for  Mercy.  "What  is  the 
premium,  Pa?  tell  us  that." 

"Oh  good  gracious,  Cherry!"  cried 
Miss  Mercy  . . . 

Mike  (maik),  m.  <  Michael 
(usually  =  maikal). 


[i866].     New    Comical   Nursery    Rhy- 
mes and  Funny  Stories,   119  sqq. 
Just  five  minutes  after 
The  watch  nearly  dropped 
From  poor  Michael's  fingers  — 
The  ticking  had  stopped. 

For  the  works  wanted  winding 
Afresh  every  night. 
"Och!   she's  dead,  the  poor  creature", 
Says  Mike  in  a  fright. 

Miley  (mailT),  m.  <  Miles  (mailz). 

1857—59.  THACKERAY,  The  Virgi- 
nians, ii.  245. 

"My  dear  Master  Miles  (i.  e.  Miles 
Warrington)!"  expostulates  the  tutor, 
turning  very  red. 

faBut  you  know  you  said  he  was  wicked!" 
cried  the  child. 

"We  are  all  miserable  sinners,  Miley", 
explains  papa,  "Haven't  you  heard  the 
clergyman  say  so  every  Sunday?" 

Milly  (mill),  f.< Mildred  (mild- 
rid). 

1903.  Review  of  Reviews,  March  14, 
3ia|i. 

The  Duchess  sighed.  —  "If  your  guess 
were  correct,  Daisy  would  not  be  taking 
so  deep  an  interest  in  the  problem  of 
the  unimployed.  It  is  not  Daisy.  It  is 
Mildred." 

"But  she  is  engaged  to  Lord  William, 
and  has  always  seemed  to  be  quite  in 
love  with  him." 

"Yes.  The  complication  is  a  very  old 
one.  Moschus  —  or  is  it  Bion?  has  a 
poem  on  a  similar  incident.  Daisy  loves 
Cousin  Henry,  he  loves  Milly,  and  Milly 
loves  Lord  William." 

Mill,  Milly(-ie)  (mill),  f.  <  Milli- 
cent  (milis9nt). 

1876.  L.  B.  WALFORD,  Mr.  Smith, 
i.  100. 

"Oh,  don't  you  teach  me,  Mill.  I  know 
fellows  who  would  sponge  on  anybody 
for  the  sake  of  saving  their  pockets  a 
shilling." 

Ibid.,  i.  1 02.  "There,  Milly,  now  you 
are  wrong.  He  no  more  admires  Helen 
than  I  do."  [Lord  Sauffrenden  addressing 
his  wife  Millicent,  cf.  ibid.,  ii.  79.]. 

1887.  BEE  BEE,  Life  of  an  Undergra- 
duate, 154. 

'That  will  cover  the  account ;  never 
get  into  debt  again,  Millie.'  when  he 
(i.  e.  Millie's  father)  called  me  'Millie', 
I  knew  that  he  had  quite  forgiven  me; 
it  was  his  pet  name  for  me.  I  was  ge- 
nerally called  Millicent  in  full. 


Milly  (milt),  f.  occasional  pet- 
form  for  Myra  (maira). 

1863.  MRS.  NORTON,  Lost  and  Saved, 
i.  89,  sqq. 

The  Indian  child  shot  beyond  her 
aunt  in  her  fortunes,  having  captivated 
Lord  Nesdale  and  become  the  identical 
"Milly  Nesdale",  alluded  to  in  this  story. 
Indeed,  the  very  name  of  "Milly"  pro- 
ceeded from  this  relationship,  for  both 
aunt  and  niece  being  christened  Myra,  it 
was  necessary  to  make  some  distinction; 
So  little  Myra  was  called  "Milly",  and 
the  original  Myra,  in  an  affected  and 
foreign  manner,  added  her  own  name  to 
I  her  husband's  and  printed  her  fragile 
glazed  cards  —  Mrs.  Myra  Grey. 

Moll,  Molly  (molt),  f.  <  Mary 
(mean). 

161 1.  T.  MIDDLETON  and  T.  DEKKER,  The 
Roaring  Girle:  Or,  Moll  Cut-Purse,  43. 

Porter.  Must  I  carry  this  great  fiddle 
to  your  chamber  mistress  Mary? 

Moll.  Fiddle,  goodman  hoy-rubber! 
some  of  these  porters  bear  so  much  for 
others,  they  have  no  time  to  carry  wit 
for  themselves. 

1 88 1.     JESSIE    FOTHERGILL,    Probation, 

i-  93- 

"Would  you  mind  calling  at  th'  sadd- 
ler's in  Bold  Street  for  yon  strap  o' 
mine?"  said  Mary.  —  Which  strap, 
Molly?" 

Morty  (mott),  m.  <  Mortimer 

(motfma). 

1902.  The  Comic  Home  Journal, 
Aug.  6,  s|a. 

1.  While    Miss    Oldgirl   was  down  at 
the    seaside   this  year  she  made  up  as  a 
giddy  young  thing  of  seventeen,  and  she 
did    so    well    that    both    Mortimer   Biggs 
and    Fitzclarence   Sniggs  were  absolutely 
gone  on  her. 

2.  But  the  gay  old  deceiver  favoured 
Mortimer    the  most,  because  he  told  her 
his  father  was  a  millionaire  and  a  Knight 
of  the  Garter,  and  poor  Fitzclarence  was 
kept    out    of   the   cold.     But,  ha,  ha!  he 
meant    to    have   revenge.     "I'll  glue  her 
golding    locks    to    the    middle  of  his  jac- 
ket!" he  growled.     "Then,  when  they're 
saying    good-night,    he'll    pull    her    hair, 
and  there'll  be  trouble!" 

3.  But    oh,    alack  and  alas  for  deceit 
and    wickedness !     Fitz's    little     wheeze 
had  a  different   effect  to  the  one  he  had 
anticipated,  for  when  the  lovyers  did  say 
"Ta-ta",    Morty  took  the  lady's  hair  and 
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hatlet    along  with  him.     Oh,  my,  what  a 
surprise  it  was! 

Murkey  (maakT),  m.  <  Mer- 
cury (maakjurT).  See  quotation 
under  'Pete'. 

Nab  (naeb),  m.  <  Abel  (eibl). 

1610.  BEN  JONSON,  The  Alchemist, 
Act  ii.  sc.  i. 

Face.     Abel,  them  art  made. 

Drug.     Sir,    I  do    thank   his  worship. 

Fact.  Six,  o'  thy  legs  more  will  not 
do  it,  Nab. 

He  has  brought  you  a  pipe  of  tobacco, 
doctor. 

Drug.     Yes,  Sir. 

I  have  another  thing  I  would  impart  — 

Face.     Out  with  it  Nab. 

(Cf.  Dram.  Pers. :  Face,  the  Housekee- 
per; Drugger,  a  Tobacco  Man.) 

Nab  (cf.  Fl.),  Nabby  (naebT), 
f.  <  Abigail  (sebTgeil). 

1859.  MRS.  STOWE,  The  Minister's  j 
Wooing,  127. 

Miss  Prissy  here  stopped  to  adjust  j 
her  spectacles.  Her  audience  expressed  i 
a  breathless  interest. 

"You  see",  she  said,  "I  used  to  know 
her  when  she  was  Nabby  Smith.  She 
was  Parson  Smith's  daughter,  at  Wey- 
mouth,  and  as  handsome  a  girl  as  ever 
1  wanted  to  see,  —  just  as  graceful  as 
a  sweet-brier  bush. 

Nab     (naeb),    m.  <  Abraham 

(eibrahaem). 

1846.  W.  HARRISON  AINSWORTH,  Jack 
Shtppard,  171. 

"Halloo,  Nab!"  vociferated  Quilt. 
"What  the  devil  are  you  about?  Will 
you  allow  yourself  to  be  beaten  by  a 
couple  of  kids?" 

"Not  if  I  can  help  it",  returned  Abra- 
ham, making  a  desperate  effort  to  re- 
gain his  feet. 

Nam  (naem),  m.  <  Ambrose 
(aembrouz). 

1653.     R.    BROME,    The  Damoiselle  or 

The  New  Ordinary,  Act.  ii.,-sc.   i. 
Vol.     He  tell  you  how  he  runs  at  waste 
already, 

This  morning  the  French  Taylor  brought 
a  Gowne  home, 

Of  the  fashion,  for  my  Wife.     He  bought 
one 

Streight,  ready  made,  for  his  old  Gentle- 
woman, 

That  never  wore  so  rich  in  all  her  life. 


Am.     O  brave  old  woman!     How  will 

shee  carry  it? 
Val.     I  spoke  but  of  a  Coach,  and  he 

bespoke  one. 
Ol.     Wonder  upon  wonder!    Nam  was 

telling  one.     Before  thou  cam'st. 
Val.     What  the  new  Ordnary? 
Ol.     Dost  know  the  man  that  keeps  it? 
Val.     They  call  him  Osbright. 
(Cf.    Dram.    Pers. :    Oliver,    Ambrose, 
Two    Gallants;     Valentine,    Dryground's 
Son). 

Namby  (nsembT),  m.  <  Ambrose 
(cf.  FL). 

Nanty  (naenti),  m.  <  Antony 
(asntani).  Regarded  by  Char- 
nock  (Praenomina)  as  a  Scotch 
form. 

1824.     W.    SCOTT,    Redgauntlet,    xiv. 

"And  now",  said  Trumbull  again,  "I 
pray  you  to  tell  me  by  what  name  l.am 
to  name  you  to  Nanty  (which  is  Anto- 
ny) Ewart? 

Nap  (naep),  m.<Napoleon  (ns- 
pouljsn).  In  quotation  referring,  to 
Emperor  Napoleon  I.  of  France. 

1902.     Moonshine,  July  26,  55912,3. 

Ludwig  Amann  with  an  accent  that  re- 
minded me  of  a  German  band,  declared 
emphatically  that  he  would  imitate  a  few 
celebrities.  He  started  with  Napoleon 
and  finished  with  the  King.  I  don't  think 
I  ever  met  Nap.,  and  when  I  last  met 
the  King  he  was  in  a  procession  and  I 
was  on  the  top  of  a  'bus. 

Nat,  Natty  (naetT),  m.  <  Na- 
thaniel (napaenjgl). 

1699.    D'URFEY,  Pills  to  purge  Melan- 
choly, p.  331. 
'Jou're    out   said  Dick,  you  lie  said  Nick 

The  Fidler  play'd  it  false; 
And  so  said  Natt,  and  so  said  Kett, 
And  so  said  nimble  Ealse. 

1823.     F.  J.  COOPER,  The  Pioneers,  12. 

"Natty  —  you  need  say  nothing  of  the 
shot;  nor  of  where  I  am  going  —  re- 
member, Natty,  as  you  love  me." 

"Trust  old  Leather-stocking",  returned 
the  hunter  significantly. 

1837.     DICKENS,  Pickwick,  ii.,  416. 

"Give  me  your  hand,  Nat.",  said  the 
old  gentleman  in  an  altered  voice.  [Mr. 
Winkle  sen.  adressing  his  son  Nathaniel 
Winkle]. 
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Ned  (ned),  m.  <  Edmund  (ed- 
mand). 

1 88 1.  JESSIE  FOTHERGILL,  Probation, 
i.  31. 

"Well,  Ned,  lad,  how  dost  find  thy- 
self?" asked  Myles  going  in. 

"I  find  myself  as  usual  —  wishing  I 
was  dead",  was  the  encouraging  reply,  as 
the  lad  turned  a  pale  and  sallow  face, 
not  without  considerable  beauty  of  fea- 
ture, but  stamped  with  a  look  of  ill-health, 
pain  and  something  deeper  and  more  sor- 
rowful than  either,  towards  the  strong, 
handsome  brother  who  stooped  over  him. 

"Nay,  come!  Not  quite  so  bad  as 
that",  said  Myles,  smoothing  Edmund's 
hair  from  his  hot  forehead,  and  seating 
himself  beside  the  couch. 

Ned,  Neddy  (nedi),  m.  <Ed-  j 
ward  (edwad). 

1867.  J.  KAVANAGH,  Sybil's  second 
Love,  i.  1 60. 

"I  do  wish  I  had  been  born  five  hund- 
red years  ago!" 

"Five!"  gravely  said  Uncle  Edward. 

"I  do",  persisted  Sibyl.  I  hate  these 
matter-of-fact  days  of  ours,  I  do". 

"Now,  little  lady",  said  Uncle  Edward, 
looking  up,  "no  nonsense". 

"It  is  not  nonsense,  uncle,  but  delight- 
ful sense.  It  is!" 

"I  wonder  how  you  would  have  liked 
it,  though". 

"Amazingly,  Uncle  Ned".  Uncle  Ned 
fell  into  the  trap,  and  shook  his  heavy 
hair  impatiently. 

Ibid.,  i.,  136. 

As  she  closed  the  door  she  heard  her 
father  saying,  "what  has  Pussy  done?" 
and  his  brother  replying,  "She  has  been 
dancing  too  much".  But  it  was  as  well 
she  did  not  hear  what  followed.  Mr. 
Kennedy  anxiously  inquired  if  Pussy  had 
overheated  herself,  and  when  Uncle  Ed- 
ward replied,  "No,  but  she  has  taken 
away  all  the  partners  from  the  other 
girls",  Mr.  Kennedy  only  laughed,  and 
carelessly  said,  "Let  her,  Neddy",  in  a 
tone  which  showed  that  he  enjoyed  his 
daughters  triumph. 

Neelie  (nijlT),  f.  <  Eleanor 
(elma). 

1866.     W.  COLLINS,  Artnadale,  ii.,  151. 
Breathlessly     interested,    Mrs.     Milroy 


leaned  forward,  and  twined  her  hand  ca- 
ressingly in  her  daughter's  hair. 

"Who  is  it,  Neelie  (i.  e.  Eleanor  Mil- 
roy, cf.  ii.  5)?"  she  asked  in  a  whisper. 

"You  will  never  say  I  told  you 
mamma?" 

"Never!  who  is  it?" 

Negh1,  m.  <  Nehemiah  (nijhT- 


1658.  R.  BROME,  The  New  Academy, 
Act.  ii.,  sc.  2. 

Enter  Nehemiah,  looking  down  and 
eating. 

La.     My  boy  Negh,  Sonne    Nehemiah. 

Neh.     F'sooth. 

La.  That's  my  good  Lamb.  Hold  up 
thy  head,  and  thou  shalt  have  a  wife. 

(Cf.  The  Actors  Names:  Nehemiah 
Nestlecock,  a  foolish  Gentleman,  the  La- 
dies sonne;  Lady  Nestlecock,  a  fond  mo- 
ther). 

Ibid.,  Act.  iv.,  sc.  i. 

JEph.  Now  you  Hie  out  again,  that's 
as  impossible,  as  'tis  unlawful. 

La.     Within.  Negh.  Negh. 

Neh.     Peace,  my  mother  comes. 

La.     Where  are  you  childe?  Neh. 

Neh.     I  hear  her  neighing  after  me. 

Nell,  Nelly  (neli),  f.  <  Eleanor 
(elms). 

1726.  ALEX.  SMITH,  Jonathan  Wild, 
124. 

But  not  long  after  this  notorions  Rob- 
bery, Nell  Sympson,  was  taken  in  the 
Act  of  Shop-Lifting  at  Sturbridge-Fair  .  .  . 

(Cf.  Ibid.,  115.  Eleanor  Syrnpson,  a 
shoplifter). 

1859.     A.  TROLLOPE,  The  Warden,  176. 

"That  will  be  best,  papa",  said  Elea- 
nor, showing  that  her  father's  ruse  was 
appreciated. 

"Why,  yes,  my  love:  the  fact  is,  I 
wish  to  do  all  this  before  the  archdea- 
con can  —  can  interfere.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  truth  in  all  he  says  —  he  ar- 
gues very  well,  and  I  can't  always  answer 
him;  but  there  is  an  old  saying,  Nelly, 
'every  one  knows  where  his  own  shoe 
pinches!'  .  .  .* 

1902.     Scraps,  Aug.  a,   10)2. 

"Sorry,  Nellie,"  she  murmured,  with  a 
smile  that  came  and  went  in  an  instant. 
"And  do  go  and  take  my  place  with  the 
idol." 


1  If  Negh  were  a  modern  ellipsis,  it  would  be  pronounced  'nij';  but  in 
BROME'S  time  it  seems  to  have  been  pronounced  with  a  long  e,  to  judge  from  the 
word-play  on  the  verb  'to  neigh'. 
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Eleanor  Smith  looked  as  if  she  did  not  f 
know    whether    to  laugh  or  resent  these  ' 
words.     But    it    didn't   matter  to  Audrey 
what  she  did. 

Nelly  (nelT),   f.  <  Ellen  (elm). 

Mrs.  R.  H.  READ,  Our  Dolly,  p.  94. 
"What  is  your  name?"  asked  Dolly. 
"Ellen",    she  replied,  but  mother  used 
to  call  me  Nelly;  I  like  that  best". 
1902.     Ally  Blooper's  H.-H.,  Aug.  23, 


George.  Well,  there's  such  a  thing  as 
too  much  notoriety.  But  I  say,  how  are 
you  getting  on,  dear?  You're  looking 
awfully  fetching,  don't  you  know.  I  say, 
Nellie,  do  you  know,  I  begin  to  feel  just 
like  old  times.  (Kisses  her.) 

Ellen.  Do  you?  Here,  I  say  —  off 
the  grass! 

Nelly  (neli),  f.  <  Helen  (helm). 

1818.  W.  SCOTT,  The  Heart  of  Mid- 
Lothian,  Inlrod.,  6. 

A  gentleman,  a  relation  of  Mrs.  Gol- 
die's,  who  happened  to  be  travelling  in 
the  North  of  England,  on  coming  to  a 
small  inn,  was  shown  into  the  parlour 
by  a  female  servant,  who,  after  cautiously 
shutting  the  door,  said.  'Sir.  I'm  Nelly 
Walker's  sister'. 

(Cf.  Ibid.,  Introd.  4,  my  name  is  He- 
len Walker). 

1876.  L.  B.  WALFORD,  Mr.  Smith, 
i  ,  56- 

Helen  laughed.  "How  can  I  tell  what 
he  thinks?" 

"You  can  tell  well  enough,  Nelly,  when 
you  like.  Come,  now,  —  did  you  make 
the  desired  impression?"  [dialogue  be- 
tween sisters]. 

Nick  (nik),  m.  <  Nicholas  (ni- 
kobs). 

1658.  R.  BROME,  The  Weeding  of  the 
Covent  -Garden,  Act.  i.,  sc.  i. 

Datn(aris).  And  what's  your  nick-na- 
me I  pray  Sir? 

Nic.  Nick  :  only  Nick,  Madge  there 
knows  it. 

Dam.  Then  I  believe  your  name  is 
Nicholas. 

Nic.  I  vow  —  witty.  Yes  Dammy, 
and  my  Sirname  is  Rookesbill  and  so  is 
my  Fathers  too:  and  what  do  you  make 
o'  that? 

1870.  A.  W.  DRAYSON,  The  Young 
Dragoon,  5. 

About  one  hundred  yards  from  the 
church  stood  the  cottage  of  Nicholas 
Hartley  (more  generally  known  by  the 


name    of    "Old    Nick"),    the    sexton  and 
bell-ringer. 

Nick  (nik),  m.  <  Nicodemus 
(mkodijmas). 

1865.  DICKENS,  Our  Mutual  Friend, 
i.,  71. 

"Do  you  like  the  name  of  Nicodemus? 
Think  it  over.  Nick,  or  Noddy". 

1883.  E.  J.  BRETT,  The  Boys'  Comic 
Journal,  vol.  i..  115. 

"By  the  way,  brother  Nick,  where's 
our  boy?" 

"Billy's  out,"  replied  Nicodemus,  cheer- 
fully, "but  he'll  soon  be  back." 

Nizey  (naizT),  m.  <  Isaac  (ai- 

Z9k). 

1824.  GROSE,  Die.  of  the  Vulgar 
Tongue  (revised  by  Egan),  s.  v.  Nizey. 

Nob,  Nob(b)s  (nobz),  m.  <Oba- 
diah  (obadaia).  Cf.  Fl.  and  Char- 
nock,  Praenomina. 

Nob  (nob),  m.  < Robert  (robat). 
Cf.  A.  Schmidt,  Shakespeare- 
Lexicon. 

Noll  (nol),  m.  <  Oliver  (oliva). 

1653.  R.  BROME.  The  Damoiselle,  or 
The  New  Ordinary,  Act.  ii.,  sc.  i. 

Ol.  That  Osbright  has  been  dead 
these  many  years. 

Val.  I  was  given  out  so:  But  he  lived 
beyond  sea. 

Ol.     There's  some  strange  plot  in't. 

Val.     O  thou  pollitick  Noll. 

Ol.  Judge  thy  selfe,  Val,  what  can 
the  mystery  be? 

(Cf.  Dram.  Pers. :  Oliver,  Ambrose, 
Two  Gallants;  Valentine,  Dryground's 
Son). 

1777.  SHERIDAN,  School  for  Scandal, 
Act.  iv.,  sc.  i. 

Sir.  O.  Upon  my  soul,  sir,  I  do  not; 
I  think  it  as  honest  a  looking  face  as 
any  in  the  room,  dead  or  alive;  but  I 
suppose  uncle  Oliver  goes  with  the  rest 
of  the  lumber. 

Chard.  No,  hang  it !  I'll  not  part  with 
poor  Noll. 

Nonie  (nounT),  m.  <  Norah 
(nora). 

1896.     R.  KIPLING,    Soldier  Tales,  19. 

'Fwat's  here?'  said  Mulvaney,  check- 
ing at  a  blur  of  white  by  the  foot  of  the 
old  sentry-box.  He  stooped  and  touched 
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it.  'It'sNorah  —  Norah  M'Taggart!  Why, 
Nonie  darlin',  fwat  are  ye  doin  out  of 
your  mother's  bed  at  this  time? 

The  two-year-old  child  of  Sergeant 
M'Taggart  must  have  wandered  for  a 
breath  of  cool  air  to  the  very  verge  of 
the  parapet  of  the  Fort  ditch. 

Norie  (noun),  f.  <  Nora  (cf. 
Fl.)- 

Norry  (nori),  f.  <  Nora  (cf. 
Fl.). 

Nump  (cf.  Fl.),  Numps,  (namps), 
m.  <  Humphrey  (hamfri). 

1614.    BEN  JONSON,  Bartholomew  Fair,  ] 
Act.  i.,  sc.   i. 

Lit.  We'll  talk  of  that  anon,  Master 
Humphrey. 

Waspe.  Now,  or  not  at  all,  good  Mas- 
ter Proctor;  I  am  for  no  anons,  I  as- 
sure you. 

Lit.  Sweet  Win,  bid  Solomon  send 
me  the  little  black  box  within  in  my  study. 

Waspt.  Ay,  quickly,  good  mistress, 
I  pray  you ;  for  1  have  both  eggs  on  the 
spit,  and  iron  in  the  fire.  [Exit  Mrs. 
Littlewit].  Say  what  you  must  have,  good 
Master  Littlewit. 

Lit.  Why,  you  know  the  price,  Ma- 
ster Numps. 

Waspe.     I   know!  I  know  nothing!  .  .  . 

(Cf.  Dram.  Pers.,  John  Littlewit,  a 
Proctor;  Bartholomew  Cokes,  an  Esquire 
of  Harrow ;  Humphrey  Waspe,  his  man). 

Oily  (oil),  m.  <  Oliver  (olTvs). 

1865.  MRS.  CRAIK,  Christian's  Mis- 
take, 52. 

Nobody  spoke  but  little  Oliver,  who 
in  his  innocent,  childish  way,  pulling 
Christian's  dress,  repeated  again,  "What 
is  your  name?  What  must  Oily  call  you?" 

Ozzy  (ozT),  m.  <  Oswald  (oz- 
wald). 

1856 — 7.  GEORGE  ELIOT,  Scenes  of 
Clerical  Life,  178. 

Maynard  had  been  walking  with  her 
and  Oswald  round  the  garden  to  look 
at  the  snowdrops,  and  she  was  resting 
on  the  sofa  after  the  walk.  Ozzy,  roam- 
ing about  the  room  in  quest  of  a  for- 
bidden pleasure,  came  to  the  harpsicord, 
and  struck  the  handle  of  his  whip  on  a 
deep  bass  note. 

Paddy  (psedi),  m.  <  Patrick 
(paetrik).  'Paddy'  is  an  Irish 
pet-form. 


1902.     The  Big  Budget,  July  19,  94(1. 

And  Patrick  O'Manly  removed  his 
white  sun  helmet,  and  laboriously  wiped 
the  perspiration  that  stood  in  beads  upon 
his  sun-browned  brow. 

"Stop  that  confounded  punning,  Pad- 
dy," said  his  chum,  young  Dick  Stanley, 
"You've  been  at  it  since  we  landed  here. 
Do  you  expect  me  to  laugh  every  time?" 

Padge  (paedg),  f.  <  Margery 
(maad^ri)  (cf.  Fl.). 

Pat,  Patty  (pjeti),  f.  <  Martha 
(maapa). 

1853.  CUTHBERT  BEDE  (i.  e.  EDW. 
BRADLEY),  Mr.  Verdant  Green,  267. 

—  and  Miss  Patty  Honeywood  could 
exclaim  with  Shiller's  heroine,  "Ich  habe 
gelebt  und  geliebet !  —  I  have  lived,  and 
have  loved ! 

(Cf.  Ibid.,  266.  'Miss  Martha  Honey- 
wood'. 

1864.  DINAH  MULOCH,  Lord  Erlistonn, 
320. 

Edmond  and  I,  with  my  Maid  Patty, 
went  about  together,  chiefly  in  Mr.  West's 
Gallery,  and  in  the  quiet  shade  of  our 
favourite  Temple  Gardens. 

Pat,  Patty  (cf.  Fl.),  Patsy(-ey) 
(paetsT),  m.  <  Patrick  (paetnk). 

1881.  J.  S.  WINTER,  Cavalry  Life,  44. 
"Run?"    said    Patrick    O'Shaughnassy, 

in  answer  to  a  question  put  to  him,  as 
he  slipped  into  his  chair  at  the  early 
mess-dinner,  just  as  the  soup  was  being 
served;  "run?  B — yjove!  I  should  think 
I  did  run,  as  hard  as  ever  I  could  lay 
legs  to  ground!" 

"What  made  you  so  late  ,Pat?"  inqui- 
red George  de  Lyle,  the  "senior  sub,", 
next  to  whom  he  sat. 

1856.  CH.  LEVER,  The  Martins  of 
Cro'  Martin,  iii.,  238. 

"What's  the  bad  news,  Patsey?"  said 
Mary,  overhearing  him. 

But  the  man  did  not  dare  to  answer, 
and  though  he  looked  around  on  every 
side,  none  would  speak  for  him. 

1888.  F.  FRANKFORT  MOORE,  Under 
Hatches,  64. 

"Don't  bother  me,  Patsy,  my  man ! . ." 

Peggy  (pegT),  f.  pet-form  for 
Margaret  (maagarit). 

1882.  HOLME  LEE,  A  Poor  Squire,  31. 
"Ring  it,  Jonas,    let    us  see  what  he'll 

do",  said  old  Peggy,  the  cook,  to  her 
contemporary,  the  old  butler,  the  one 
man  left. 


1854.  Miss  YOUNGE,  Heartsease,  i., 
223. 

"She  is  a  beauty!"  said  Percival. 

"She  can't  help  that  poor  thing  said 
John: 

"She  is  an  admirable  creature ;  indeed, 
she  sometimes  reminds  me  of  your  si- 
ster." 

Then  as  Percy  looked  at  him,  as  if 
to  be  certain  he  was  in  his  senses,  "I 
don't  expect  others  to  see  it;  it  is  only 
one  expression". 

Pete  (pijt),  m.  <  Peter  (pijto). 

1902.     Larks,  Sept.  13,  117. 

The  Jovial  Old  Farmer  and  his  son 
Mercury  Peter  were  at  the  seaside.  They 
arrived  at  night,  and  found  a  plank  in 
the  dark,  running  out  into  the  ocean. 
"Ho!  ho!"  Said  the  farmer,  "this  must 
be  the  pier." 

"Do  as  I  tell  yer,  Murkey  Pete,  and 
we'll  have  some  joy.  You  get  out  a  bit 
further  and  holler  'save  me !  I  drown !' 
Then  when  I  hear  em  a-coming  to  save 
you,  I'll  stoop,  and  over  they'll  go." 

Phil  (fil),  m.  <  Philip  (filip). 

1876.  L.  B.  WALFORD,  Mr.  Smith, 
i.,  90. 

"The  Lorrimers  have  put  her  up  to 
it,"  reflected  Philip. 

"Seen  the  house,  Phil?  —  "When  I 
went  to  call."  (Dialogue  between  Lord 
Sauffrenden  and  Captain  Philip  Wellwood). 

Phil,  Philly  (fill),  f.  < Philomel 
(filomel). 

1653.  R.  BROME,  The  Court  Beggar, 
Act.  ii.,  sc.  i. 

Ph.  What  new  guest  ha'  you  brought 
here  Mr.  Court-wit  for  my  Lady  to  laugh  at? 

COM.  One  for  that  purpose  Phil  you 
ha'  spoke  the  man, 

But  what  company  has  my  Patronesse, 
that  shee  is  yet  busy. 

(Cf.  Dram.  Pers. :  Philomel  her  (*.  e. 
Lady  Strangelove's)  Chambermaide;  Mr. 
Court-wit,  a  complimenter). 

Phil,    Phyll   (fil),  f.  <  Phillis, 

Phyllis  (fills). 

1886.  MRS.  OLIPHANT,  Effie  Ogilvie, 
i.,  72. 

"This  is  very  familiar,"  said  Fred. 
"Miss  Ogilvie,  you  must  not  visit  it  upon 
me  if  Phyll  and  Dor  (»'.  *.  his  sisters 
Phyllis  and  Doris  Dirom  cf.  i.  66)  are 
exasperating.  They  always  are. 

1  In  BROME'S  time  'Per'  was  pronounced  'per';  in  present-day  Southern  Eng- 
lish this  form  cannot  exist,  since  final  -r  there  has  been  turned  into  a  vocal  murmur. 


1902.     Echo,  Sept.   13,   i  [4. 

The  present  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  who 
was  best  man  to  the  Earl  of  Crewe  at 
his  marriage  with  Lady  Peggy  Primrose, 
is  one  of  six  very  fine-looking  brothers, 
who  have  no  sister. 

Penny  (pent),  f.  <  Penelope 
(ptnelopf). 

1878.  GEORGE  ELIOT,  The  Lifted  Veil 
and  Brother  Jacob,  200. 

And  all  the  while  Penny  was  imagining 
the  circumstances  under  which  Mr.  Treely 
would  make  her  an  offer:  perhaps  down 
by  the  row  of  damson-trees,  when  they 
were  in  the  garden  before  tea;  perhaps 
by  letter  —  in  which  case,  how  would 
the  letter  begin?  "Dearest  Penelope?" 
or  'My  dear  Miss  Penelope?'  or  straight 
off,  without  dear  anything,  as  seemed  the 
most  natural  when  people  were  embar- 
rassed? 

Per1,  Perry  (peri),  m.  <  Peri- 
grine  or  Peregrine  (pen grin). 

1640.  R.  BROME,  The  Antipodes,  Act. 
v,  sc.  7. 

Let.     Are  they  up,  and  ready? 

Bar.     Up!  up,  and  ready  to  lye  downe 

againe: 

There  is  no  ho  with  them; 
They  have  bin  in  th'  Antipodes  to 

some  purpose, 
And,  now,  are  risen,  and  return'd 

themselves: 
He's  her  dear  Per,  and  she  is  his 

sweet  Mat, 
His  Kingship  and  her  Queenship  are 

forgotten. 
And  all  their  melancholly  and  his 

Travailes  past 

And  but  suppos'd  their  dreams. 
(Cf.  The  Persons  in  the  Play:    Barba- 
ra, Wife  to  Blaze;  Letoy,  a  Phantasticke 
Lord;    Martha,    Wife    to  Perigrine;  Peri- 
grine,  sonne  to  Joylesse). 

1862.  A.  TROLLOPE,  Or  ley  Farm, 
Hi.,  124. 

"I  will  see  to  that,"  said  Peregrine, 
speaking  with  a  stern  decision  in  his 
voice  that  was  by  no  means  natural  to 
him. 

"Will  you  be  there,  Perry?"  said  his 
mother. 

.  Percy   (passT),   m  .<  Percival 

(p93S!V3l). 
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1893.  W.  BESANT  &  J.  RICE,  The 
Golden  Butterfly,  281. 

"You  never  met  Phil  when  you  were 
five  and  twenty,"  said  Jack.  "Nobody 
ever  saw  a  girl  like  Phillis." 

Poll,   Polly   (poll),    f.  <  Mary 
(rnsari)  (cf.  Fl,). 
Pomp    (pomp),   m.  <  Pompey 

(pompT). 

1901.  H.  BARROW-NORTH,  Jerry  Dodds, 
Millionaire,  6. 

—  and  a  minute  later  the  negro  drew 
up  with  a  grin  of  importance.  As  he 
did  so  the  six  stared  curiously;  then 
Rochester  nodded  cheerfully  to  the  new- 
comer. —  'Hullo,  Pomp  I*  he  remarked 
familiarly,  you've  got  him,  I  see'.  'Dis 
is  de  chile",  responded  Pompey  [»'.  «.  the 
name  of  a  negroe]. 

Priss,  Priscy  (prisT),  f.  <  Pris- 
cilla  (pnsila). 

1861.  GEORGE  ELIOT,  Silas  Marner,  153. 

"Priscy,"  said  Nancy,  gently,  as  she 
fastened  a  coral  necklace,  exactly  like 
her  own,  round  Priscilla's  neck  which 
was  very  far  from  being  like  her  own, 
"I'm  sure  I'm  willing  to  give  way  as  far 
as  is  right,  but  who  shouldn't  dress  alike 
if  it  isn't  sisters?" 

1897.  ANNIE  HOLDSWORTH,  The  years 
that  the  Locust  hath  eaten,  18. 

Momerie  looked  at  the  girl  [»'.  e.  Pris- 
cilla  Momerie]  with  a  funny  protest  in 
his  eyes.  "Priss!  Priss!  what  a  bad 
child  you  are!  Hide  your  laugh  under 
the  bushel  of  the  community.  You  will 
awake  all  the  babies  in  the  building." 

Pru(e)   (pruw),    f.  <  Prudence 

(pruwdans). 

1611.  T.  MIDDLETON  and  T.  DEKKER, 
The  Roaring  Gtrle:  Or, Moll  Cut-Purse,  57. 

(Enter  Mistress  Gallipot  as  from  supper, 
her  husband  after  her.) 

Master  Gallipot.  What,  Pru ;  Nay  sweet 
Prudence. 

Mistress  Gallipot.  What'a  pruing  keep 
you! 

1901.  COTSFORD  DICK,  Soc.  Snapshots, 
290. 

Miss  Katherine  Consols  (a  rich  ban- 
ker's daughter,  aged  ten,  to  her  sister). 
There's  not  a  soul  here  to-night  worth 
taking  the  trouble  to  dress  for  ...  is 
there,  Prue?  .  .  .  I'm  sorry  we  came. 

Miss  Prudence  Consols  (aged  twelve). 
So  am  I  ...  I've  been  endeavouring  to 


avoid    those    Van  {Rinkie    children    the 
whole  evening  .  .  . 

Pur  (poo),  m.  <  Percival  (paa- 
sivsl). 

1901.  PERCY  WHITE,  Mr.  Bailey-Mar- 
tin, 112. 

"No  'Pur',  I  know  Florence,  and  she 
is  best  let  alone."  —  "Let  alone  indeed! 
You  are  talking  nonsense,  and  look  here, 
I  should  be  obliged  if  you  would  address 
me  by  my  full  name,  instead  of  treating 
me  only  to  a  fragment  of  it.  Percival's 
my  name."  (Dialogue  between  two  bro- 
thers.) 

Ibid.,  p.  202.  "What  dignity,  Pur," 
— •  she  always  insisted  on  calling  me 
Pur  —  like  Bob  did,  "and  what  diplo- 
macy!" 

Ban  (raen),  m.  <  Randulf  (raen- 
dalf ),  archaic  form  for  Randolph. 

1881.  JESSIE  FOTHERGILL,  Kith  and 
Kin,  i.  1 08. 

"By  the  way,  Del,  what  is  Mr.  Dams- 
dale's  name?  His  Christian  name  by 
which  he  is  known  to  those  who  love 
him  best,  you  know". 

*  Randulf",  came  sleepily  from  the 
other  room. 

Randulf  what  a  queer  name?" 

Ibid.,  ii.,  126.  "Whaf,  Ran?  You!" 
he  ejaculated,  as  his  son  entered,  equip- 
ped, he  also,  for  riding  to  hounds.  "The 
last  thing  I  should  have  expected.  It" 
any  one  had  asked  me,  I  should  have 
said  you  were  safe  in  bed  till  lunch- 
time." 

"You  would  have  been  wrong,  it  seems", 
replied  Randulf. .  . 

Reg,  Reggie,  Reggy,  Regy 
(redg,  redgf),  m.  <  Reginald 
(redjfnald). 

1859.  CH.  READE,  Love  me  Little,  love 
me  Long,  6. 

Outside    the   door  Reginald  paused  — 
I  have  a  favour  to  ask  you  cousin  —  a 
great  favour.     You  sec  I  am  very  little: 
and  you  are  big ;  now  the  husband  ought 
to  be  the  biggest." 

"Quite  my  opinion,  Reggy." 

"Well    dear,    now,  if  you  would  be  so 
kind    as    not    to    grow    any    older,   tilli 
catch    you    up,  I  shall    be  so  very,  very 
much  obliged  to  you,  dear." 

I  will  try,  Reggy.  Twenty  is  a  very 
good  age.  I  will  stay  there  as  long  as 
my  friends  will  let  me." 

"Thank  you,  cousin." 


1863.  MRS.  WOOD,  Shadow  of  Ashly- 
dyat,  ii.  256. 

"So  I  am:  it  is  little  short  of  it",  he 
replied,  in  agitation.  Regy,  don't  stop 
me:  you  will  know  all  soon.  Is  my  fa- 
ther in  his  room?" 

1902.     Pick-Me-Up,  Feb.   i,  p.  302. 

"Exactly",  said  Reggie. He 

paused,  and  Grainger  startled  us  by  his 
eagerly  exclaiming :  "Details,  Reg,  de- 
tails!" 

Reube  (ruwb),  m.  <  Reuben 
(rmvbin). 

1865.  H.  KINGSLEY,  The  Hillyars, 
i.  144- 

"That",  said  Sir  George  Hillyar,  ad- 
vancing and  pointing  sternjy  at  me  with 
his  riding-whip,  "is  the  boy  Burton.  I 
have  seen  him  before." 

This  previous  conviction  was  to  damn- 
ing to  be  resisted.  I  pleaded  guilty. 

"And  that?"  said  he  turning  almost 
fiercely  upon  Reuben. 

Erne  stood  amused,  leaving  us  to  fight 
our  own  battle.  I  said  it  was  Reube. 

"Who?*  said  Sir  George. 

"Reuben,  my  cousin",  I  said,  "that 
was  come  to  take  care  of  his  honour's 
boats." 

Ritchie  (rit/T),  m.  <  Richard 
(rit/ad).  A  Scotch  pet-name  (cf. 
St.  D.). 

Rob,  Robby  (robi),  m.  <  Robert 
(robat). 

1 848.  DICKENS,  Dombey  and  Son,  Ch. 
Lii.,  45»- 

"Out  of  place,  now,  Robby?" 

"Never  you  mind,  Misses  Brown",  re- 
turned the  Grinder,  shortly. 

"Board  wages,  perhaps,  Rob?"  said 
Mrs.  Brown. 

1881.  FL.  MARRYAT,  My  Sister  the 
Actress,  145. 

'Don't  call  me  "Mr.  Frere",  he  says, 
pleadingly.  'Can't  you  hear  me  calling 
you  *Betha",  and  yet  you  are  not  angry 
with  me.  Won't  you  take  the  hint?' 

'But  I  don't  know  what  to  call  you', 
replies  Betha,  timidly. 

'And  I  am  sure  I  don't  know  what  to 
tell  you',  says  the  young  fellow,  rue- 
fully. 'At  home  they  call  me  "Robert", 
but  that  is  such  a  hideous  name,  and 
"Bobby*  sounds  like  a  baby  — ' 

'I  don't  think  "Robert"  is  hideous',  re- 
plies Betha,  but  I  like  "Rob"  better.' 

'Then  call  me  "Rob"'. 


Roddy  (rod!),  m.  <  Roderick 
(rod(3)rik).  Cf.  Charnock,  Prae- 
nomina. 

Ron  (ron),  m.  <  Ronald  (ron- 
ald). 

1900.     The  Quad,  No.   i,  p.  ao. 

'Is  it  really  6.15,  Ronald?  I  have  to 
dine  with  the  Plymouths  at  7.30,  and 
have  no  end  of  letters  to  write  before 
that.  Help  me  on  with  this  monstrous 
coat,  Ron.' 

Rosey  (rouzi),  f.  pet-form  for 
Rosalind  (rozslmd). 

1854 — 5-  THACKERAY,  The  Newcomes, 
ii.  426. 

And  a  little  lower,  in  the  third  divi- 
sion of  the  same  column,  appeared  the 
words.  "On  the  29th,  in  Howland  Street, 
aged  26,  Rosalind,  wife  of  Clive  New- 
come,  Esq."  —  —  —  There  was  only 
one  friend  by  dive's  side  following  the 
humble  procession  which  laid  poor  Ro- 
sey and  her  child  out  of  sight  of  a  world 
that  had  been  but  unkind  to  her. 

Ruddy  (radT),  m.  <  Rudyard 
(radjaad). 

1902.     Pick-Me-Up,  Feb.   i,  290. 

Hence  the  universal  wrath,  and  a  wild 
craving  for  Kipling's  gore.  I  see  that 
Mr.  Gilbert  Parker,  another  lictionist  of 
repute,  has  called  upon  Ruddy  (*'.  e.  Ru- 
dyard Kipling)  to  take  it  back  like  a 
man. 

1902.     Pick-Me-Up,  May  31,  i3o|i. 

"Ruddy*,  our  other  "Imperial"  poet, 
has  not  yet  shown  his  hand,  or,  speak- 
ing poetically,  I  should  say  his  "feet". 

Sal,  Sally  (saeli),  f.  <  Sarah 
(seara). 

1828.  W.  T.  MONCRIEFF,  Tom  and 
Jerry,  Act.  ii,  sc.  5. 

Loq.  Now,  then;  come  along,  and  af- 
ter that  for  Almack's  in  the  East ;  where 
I'll  match  Dusty  Bob's  jig  with  black 
Sal,  against  all  the  waltzing  and  qua- 
drilling  of  the  diamond  squad  of  Al- 
mack's in  the  West. 

1856.  CH.  LEVER,  The  Martins  of  Cro'- 
Martin,  i.  14. 

"How  are  the  pains,  Sarah?"  asked 
Mary,  turning  to  a  very  feeble-looking 
old  creature  with  crutches. 

"Worse  and  worse,  my  Lady.  With 
every  change  of  the  weather  they  come 
on  afresh." 
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"The  doctor  will  attend  you,  Sally, 
and  if  he  thinks  wine  good  for  you,  you 
shall  have  it." 

Sam  (saem),  m.  <  Sampson 
(saempsan). 

M.  E.  BRADDON,  Married  beneath  him, 
p.  8. 

Sam.  I  don't  like  those  lonesome 
rambles  for  a  handsome  girl  like  Polly. 
She  might  get  insulted  by  some  cad  on 
castors  —  one  of  your  bicycle  gents,  all 
cheek  and  worsted  stocking. 

Josh.  Don't  be  'ard  on  bicycles,  Sam. 
I'd  ride  one  to-morrow  if  I  could  come 
across  a  good  second-hander,  well  up  to 
my  weight. 

Sam.  I  blush  for  you,  Josh.  What 
you,  as  knows  a  good  bit  of  horseflesh 
better  than  most  men,  make  a  spectacle 
of  yourself  atop  of  a  hiron  wheel  with 
your  legs  working  like  pumphandles ! 

(Cf.  Dram.  Pers. :  Joshua  Pocock;  Samp- 
son Nangle). 

Sam  (saem),  m.  <  Samuel  (ssem- 
jual). 

1635.  R.  BROME,  The  Sparagus  Gar- 
den, Act.  i,  sc.  2. 

Gil.     How    now    Sam,    whither  away? 

Sam.  I  was  but  casting  how  to  find 
the  way  unto  my  selfe.  Can  you  direct 
me  gentlemen? 

Cf.  Dram.  Pers.:  Gilbert,  Walter, 
young  Gentlemen  and  friends;  Samuel, 
Sonne  to  Touch-wood. 

Sep     (sep),     m.  <  Septimus 

(septimas). 

Cf.  MANVILLE  FENN,  Devon  Boys,  p. 
32. 

Sib,  Sibby  (sibi),  m.  <  Sebas- 
tian (sibaestjan).  Cf.  Fl.,  and 
Charnock,  Praenomina. 

Sibbie  (sibi),  f.  <  Sibella  (si- 
beb). 

1862.  JOHN  BROWN,  Horee  Subset- 
civce,  82. 

He  never  again  saw  Mrs.  Robertson, 
or  as  she  was  called  when  they  were 
young,  Sibbie  (Sibella)  Pirie. 

Sid  (sid),  m.  <  Sidney  (sidni). 

1864.     ROBINSON,  Mat  tit,  ii.  na. 

"I  can  hear  all  now  —  afterwards,  a 
doubt  would  strike  me  down  • —  remem- 
ber that." 


"Trust  in  me,  Sid   —  ever." 

"I  will." 

The  hand  that  had  rested  on  his  arm 
was  held  in  his  now,  and  they  walked 
on  together,  with  their  hearts  as  full  of 
happiness  as  though  blindness  were  a 
trifling  calamity,  scarcely  worth  consider- 
ing under  the  circumstances. 

Sidney  had  pictured  so  dark  a  pro- 
spect ahead,  that  this  sudden  change 
made  all  bright,  and  Harriet  Wesden 
was  happy  in  being  able  to  prove  that 
her  love  was  unselfish  and  strong. 

1902.     Comie  Cuts,  July   12,  s|4. 

In  a  moment  the  name  of  Sidney  May- 
land  flashed  across  his  mind.  Yes,  there 
was  no  better  fellow  than  Mayland.  Nei- 
ther Lady  Ashenden  nor  Violet  had  ever 
met  Sidney,  and  would  suspect  nothing 
if  they  happened  to  see  him. 

"Old  Sid's  a  jolly  good  fellow",  mut- 
tered Talbot,  "and  I  know  he'll  help 
me." 

Siddy  (sidT),  f.  <  Sidney  (sidni). 

1862.  JULIA  KAVANAGH,  English  Wo- 
men of  Letters,  299. 

Mrs.  Owenson  died  young,  and  was 
probably  no  more  at  this  time.  Her 
widowed  husband  supplied  her  place  to- 
wards her  daughters,  Sidney  and  Olivia, 
with  the  gentlest  tenderness  . . .  But  the 
intercourse  of  her  father,  and  her  own 
ready,  precocious  wit,  were  the  real  in- 
structors of  Sydney  Owenson.  Some- 
thing she  was  taught,  but  far  more  did 
she  teach  herself.  She  early  fell  into 
the  youthful  sin  of  poetry,  and  Miss 
Siddy,  was  known  for  getting  up  at 
night,  and  raking  up  the  kitchen  fire, 
when  the  fit  was  on  her. 

Sid  (sid).  f.  <  Sidonie  (sidoni). 

1880.  Miss  THACKERAY,  Da  Capo 
and  Other  Tales,  191. 

Sidonie,  in  her  sweetest  temper  and 
blue  trimmings,  was  installed  in  her  big 
soft  clair  by  the  window.  She  seemed 
unprepared  for  our  appearance,  but  her 
embarrasment  did  not  last. 

"Well,  Sid !  here  are  some  witnesses", 
said  the  Captain. 

Sim  (sim),  m.  <  Simon  (saiman) . 

1841.  DICKENS,  Barnaby  Rudgt,  ch. 
iii.  (p.  36). 

Sim  (as  he  was  called  in  the  locksmith's 
family;  or  Mr.  Simon  Tappertit,  as  he 
called  himself,  and  required  all  men  to 
style  him  out  of  doors,  on  holidays,  and 
Sundays  out)  was  an  old-fashioned  thin- 
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faced,  sleek-haired,  sharp-nosed,  small- 
eyed  little  fellow  .  .  . 

1900.  ARTHUR  MORRISON,  Cunning 
Afurell,  37. 

It  was  the  property  of  one  Simon 
Cloyse,  of  Leigh,  a  man  of  Dutch  de- 
scent, like  many  hereabout.  He  was  a 
"warm"  man,  of  various  trades;  he  kept 
an  inn  and  a  shop;  he  held  shares  in 
divers  fishing  craft,  sometimes  he  lent 
money;  but  it  was  said  that  he,  as  well 
as  his  father  before  him,  had  done  best 
out  of  smuggling.  Not  as  an  active 
smuggler,  taking  personal  risks,  for  it 
was  never  Sim  Cloyse's  way  to  take  a 
risk  of  any  sort. 

Sol  (sol),  m.<  Solomon  (solo- 
ni9n). 

1848.  DICKENS,  Dombey  and  Son,  Ch. 
iv.  23. 

"Halloa,  Uncle  Sol!" 

"Halloa,  my  boy!"  cried  the  instru- 
mentmaker,  turning  briskly  round.  "What! 
you  are  here,  are  you!" 

—  —  —  Well,  Uncle,  how  have  you 
got  on  without  me  all  day!  Is  dinner 
ready?  I'm  so  hungry." 

"As  to  getting  on",  said  Solomon 
good-naturedly,  "it  would  be  odd  if  I 
couldn't  get  on  without  a  young  dog  like 
you  a  great  deal  better  than  with  you. 

1883.  E.  J.  BRETT,  The  Boys'  Comic 
Journal,  vol.  i.  10. 

Solomon  went  his  way  round  the  sta- 
tion, and  over  some  rusty  rails,  which, 
apparently  had  never  been  used,  but  laid 
down  for  the  contractor's  benefit,  until  he 
came  to  a  shed  in  which  sat  a  grumpy 
old  man,  in  a  greasy  suit  of  corderoys. 

"Hullo!  young  man,  what  do  you 
want?"  he  growled,  catching  sight  of 
Sol's  shining  face. 

Soph    (sof),    f.  <  Sophonisba 

(sofonisba). 

1902.     Sketchy  Bits,  No.  368,  n|i. 
Why   she  wept. 

Algernon:  "Wot's  matter,  Soph?" 

Sophonisba:  "Oh,  dear!  I've  jest  had 
the  measles  and  had  ter  stay  out  uv 
school  fer  a  month!" 

Algernon:  "Never  mind!  Yer  can't 
have  'em  again!" 

Sophonisba:  "That's  jest  w'y  I'm 
cryin'!" 

Ste  (stij),  m.  <  Stephen  (stijvn). 

1854.  G.  P.  R.  JAMES,  Beauchamp, 
218. 


"I  want  you  to  do  me  a  great  ser- 
vice, Ste",  said  Harry  Wittingham,  with 
a  familiar  and  friendly  air;  "and  I  am 
sure  you  will,  if  — " 

"No,  I  won't",  answered  Stephen 
Gimlet. 

Steph  (stef),  f.  <  Stephany 
(stefanT). 

1864.  ANNIE  THOMAS,  Denis  Donne, 
ii.  67. 

"That's  just  what  I  had  much  rather 
you  did  not  give;  if  you  do,  she'll  be 
obviating  it,  and  asking  you  again.  Ne- 
ver give  a  reason,  Steph,  particularly 
to  Dora!  Just  tell  her  you  won't  go, 
and  have  done  with  it." 

"But,  Denis,  I  can't  be  so  ill-bred", 
Stephany  pleaded  earnestly. 

(Dialogue  between  captain  Denis  Donne 
and  his  fiancee  Stephany  Fordyce.) 

Steve,  Stevy  (stijvT),  m.  < 
Stephen  (stijvn). 

1900.  ARTHUR  MORBISON,  Cunning 
Murrell,  32. 

"An'  if  'tis  watter  you  want  for  her, 
Steve  Lingood,  there's  a  foison  o'  watter 
in  t'hosspond  for  sich  faggits!  Taake 
an'  swim  her!" 

"She  ote  to  be  drownded",  said  Mag, 
"if  drownd  she  'ool." 

And  Murrel  added  his  rebuke.  "That 
queer  me,  Stephen  Lingood,  he  said 
gravely,  "to  see  you  aidin'  and  comfor- 
tin'  so  wicked  a  witch. 

1902.      The  Star,  Sept.   13,  IJ7. 

Into  this  rough  den  little  Stephen,  af- 
ter the  death  of  his  mother,  is  brought 
by  "Gran'fa  Nat".  What  Stevy  saw 
and  heard  he  tells  himself .  .  . 

Sue  (suw),  f.  <  Susan  (suwzan) 
or  Susanna  (suzaens). 

1699.  D'URFEY,  Pills  to  purge  Melan- 
choly, 295. 

I'm  sure  there  can  be  no  harm  in't 
Who  would  lose  the  zight  of  the  Lasses 

and  Pages, 
And   pretty  little  Sue  so  true,  when  she 

ever  engages, 
E'gad  not  I,  I'd  rather  lose  all  my  Wages. 

1828.  W.  T.  MONCRIEFF,  Tom  and 
Jerry,  Act.  iii,  sc.  6. 

Jerry.     I  speak  truth,  by  heaven!    - 
Oh,    Susan,    lovely    Susan,    never  can  1 
forget  thee,  dear. 

Sue.  Indeed!  then  Susan  takes  you 
at  your  word,  (unmasks). 


no 


1896.  THOMAS  HARDY,  Jude  the  Ob- 
scure, 210. 

"My  dear  Jude,  —  I  have  something 
to  tell  you  ...  —  Your  affectionate  cou- 
sin, 'Susanna  Florence  Mary  Bridehead'." 

Jude  screw  himself  up  to  heroic  key, 
and  replied: 

'My  dear  Sue,  Of  course  I  wish  you 
joy!...  —  Ever  your  affectionate,  Jude'. 

Suke,  Sukey  (suwki),  f.  < 
Susan  (suwzan). 

1778.  SHERIDAN,  The  Rivals:  one  of 
the  dram.  pers.  is  called  Miss  Sukey 
Saunter. 

1849.  THACKERAY,  History  of  Pen- 
dennis,  i,  164. 

Sure,  it's  near  dinner  time,  and  Suky 
not  laid  the  cloth  yet. 

1852.    M.  H.  BARKEB,  Nights  at  Sea,  25. 

—  but  the  doctor  would  not  let  them 
interfere  with  Susan,  who,  he  declared 
was  near  her  cushionmong;  and  at  last, 
being  unable  to  find  me,  they  hauls  their 
wind  for  another  port.  —  Well,  shipma- 
tes, as  soon  as  possible  arter  they  were 
gone,  why  Suke  got  rid  of  her  trouble, 
and  forth  I  came,  as  full-grown  and 
handsome  a  babby  as  ever  cut  a  tooth. 

Susie  (suwzi),  f.  <  Susan 
(suwzan). 

1900.  H.  G.  WELLS,  Love  and  Mr. 
Lewishant,  29. 

But  it  was  Susie  Hopbrow  in  a  light- 
coloured  dress  —  a  raven  in  dove's  plu- 
mage. 

Syl  (sil),  f.  <  Sylvia  (silvjg) 
(cf.  FL). 

Tabby  (taebi),  f.  <  Tabitha 
(taebiba). 

JOHN    OXENFORD,    Uncle    Zachary,  10. 

Tabitha.  It  was  all  because  you  envy 
Saul  —  you  can't  abear  to  see  him 
along  with  great  folks,  as  wouldn't  sit 
down  with  the  likes  o'  you. 

Zachary.  Now,  don't  put  me  out, 
Tabby,  —  don't  put  me  out . . . 

FLORENCE  WARDEN,  Girls  will  be  Girls,  j 
Ch.  vii,  37. 

And  bringing  out  the  last  word  de- 
fiantly, Miss  Tabby  assumed  an  attitude 
and  look  which  were  half  daring,  half 
timid. 

"To  see  me,  Miss  Tabitha ?"  stammered 
Berkeley,  astonished. 

Taff  (taef),  m.  occasional  pet- 
form  for  Alfed  (aelfrtd). 


1863.     CH.    READE,  Hard  Cash,  i,  34. 

"Well,  I  believe  it",  said  one  of  Har- 
die's  own  set.  "Dodd  doesn't  know  him 
as  we  do.  Taff  Hardie  can't  bear  to  be 
beat.  (Cf.  ibid.,  i.  27,  Alfred  Hardie.) 

Ibid.,  ii,  95. 

This  proposal  did  not  at  all  suit  Mr. 
Hardie;  he  put  his  own  construction  on 
Alfred's  pallor  and  dejection,  and  was 
uneasy  at  the  idea  of  his  being  cross- 
questioned  by  a  couple  of  doctors. 

"No,  no",  said  he,  "Taff  has  fancies 
enough  already;  I  cannot  have  you  gentle- 
men coming  here  to  fill  his  head  with 
many  more." 

Taffy  (taefi),  m.< David  (dei- 
vid).  'Taffy'  is  a  Welsh  pet- 
form  for  'David'. 

Extraordinary  Nursery  Rhymes  and 
Tales,  p.  65. 

Taffy   the   Welshman. 
Taffy  was  a  Welshman,  Taffy  was  a  thief, 
Taffy    came    to    my    house    and  stole  a 

joint  of  beef, 
I  went  to  Taffy's  house,  Taffy  was  from 

home, 
I  searched  but  found  nought  to  the  beef 

except  the  marrow-bone. 

Ted  (ted),  m.  <  Edmund  (ed- 
mand)  (cf.  FL). 

Ted,  Teddy  (tedi),  m.  <  Ed- 
ward (edwad). 

1877.  W.  BLACK,  Madcap  Violet,  ii. 
187. 

Perhaps  there  was  a  spice  of  mischief 
in  the  proposal  which  Edward  Dowse 
placed  before  his  mother,  to  the  effect 
that  she  should  ask  Miss  Main,  and  that 
he  should  ask  Mr.  George  Miller,  to 
come  down  to  the  Laurels  on  the  same 
day,  without  previous  intimation  of  the 
meeting. 

"No,  no,  Teddy*,  his  mother  said, 
good-naturedly.  "That  is  all  your  ro- 
mantic notions  ..." 

Ibid.,  ii.  232. 

—  and  then  it  was  Mr.  Dowse  dis- 
covered that  his  son  was  missing. 

"Good  Heavens",  he  said,  "where  is 
Ted?" 

1902.     Sporting    Times,    June    7,  1)5. 

The  police  now  speak  of  the  last  week 
in  May  as  "the  Week  o'  the  Big  Fire" 
—  in  sympathetic  commemoration  of  the 
bunch  of  peelers  fired  out  of  Buckingham 
Palace  for  permitting  a  wandering  luna- 
tic to  enter  King  Ted's  apartments. 


Ill 


Teddy  (tedi),  m.  pet-form  for 
<  Theodore  (piodo).  In  quot. 
'Teddy'  refers  to  the  American 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

1902.     The  Star,  June  18,  2(7. 

Teaching  "  Teddy*  a  lesson.  Mr.  G. 
Smalley,  telegraphing  from  New-York  on 
the  Senate  Committee's  debate  on  Cuban 
relations,  says:  — 

Republican  politicians  have  seized  the 
occasion,  "to  teach  the  President  a  les- 
son", as  they  say.  The  lesson  is  that 
he  must  take  his  orders  from  them  and 
be  president  of  a  party,  not  of  the 
country. 

Terry  (ten),  m.  <  Terence 
(terans). 

1846.  W.  HARRISON  AINSWORTH,  Jack 
Sheppard,  161. 

"Is  the  guv'ner  consarned  in  this 
job?"  asked  Terence,  in  a  whisper. 

"He  is",  returned  Quilt  significantly. 
"Zounds  !  what's  that'"  he  cried,  as  the 
noise  of  a  scuffle  was  heard  behind  them. 
"The  other  kid's  given  my  partner  the 
slip.  Here,  take  this  youngster,  Terry; 
my  legs  are  lighter  than  old  Nab's." 

1870.  A.  W.  DRAYSON,  The  Young 
Dragoon,  83. 

A  few  days  after  this  occurrence,  Te- 
rence Daly,  more  familiarly  called  "Terry", 
a  comrade  quartered  in  the  same  room 
as  myself,  returned  from  Ireland  .  .  . 


(pij),     m.  <  Theodore 


The 
(piodo). 

1846.  W.  M.  MORRISON  in  Ainsworth 
Mag.,  vol.  x,  283. 

"Theodore!"  he  cried,  extending  his 
arms,  into  which  I  rushed  and  wept. 
"Theodore!"  he  cried;  By°u  have  done 
wrong,  but  still  you  are  my  son;  even 
in  your  very  faults,  you  are  too,  too 
like  my  former  self.  Salamons,  I'm  con- 
vinced, is  a  cheat:  but  what  are  we  to 
do?" 

After  our  scanty  breakfast  the  next 
morning,  I  was  hurrying  away  unper- 
ceived  down-stairs,  when  my  affectionate 
sister  Julia  ran  up  to  me. 

"The'!  The'!"  she  said,  "where  are 
you  going  to?" 

"To  sell  that  picture,  or  never  to  re- 
turn'" cried  I,  as  I  rushed  past  her, 
and  gained  the  street. 

The  (pij),  m.  <  Theophilus 
(pfofibs). 


1653.     R.  BROME,  The  English  Moore, 
Act.  i,  sc.   i. 
Ra.     Who  do  you  think. 
Has  married  fair  Mistriss  Millicent? 
Di.     Theophilus  (I  can  name  him,  though 

his  father, 

Was    fatal    unto   mine)  was  sure  to  her. 
Ra.     Yes,  but  without  a  Priest.    She  has 

slipt  his  hold, 

And    is   made  fast  enough  unto  another, 
For    which  fine  Mr.  The.  so  whines  and 

chases, 
And    hangs    the    head!     More    than    he 

would  do  — 
For's    father,    were    he    hanged,  as  you 

did  wish 
For    laughing    newes   eene  now.     Ther's 

sport  for  you. 

(Cf.  Dram.  Pers.:  Ralph,  Meanwel's  ser- 
vant, Dionisia,  Meanwel's  daughter:  Theo- 
philus, Rashley's  Son,  in  love  with  Milli- 
cent.) 

Theo    (pijo),    f.  <  Theodosia 

(piodou/a). 

i857-9-  THACKEBAY,  The  Virginians, 
i,  272. 

"You  can't  deny  it,  Mrs.  Lambert", 
"the  Colonel  resumes ;  "as  you  were 
looking  at  the  young  gentleman  just  now, 
you  were  thinking  to  yourself  which  of 
my  girls  will  he  marry?  Shall  it  be 
Theo,  or  shall  it  be  Hester? 

Cf.  Ibid.,  ii,  131.     Miss  Theodosia. 

Tim     (tim),     m.  <  Timothy 
(timapl). 

1640.  R.  BROME,  The  Sparagus  Gar- 
den, Act  v,  sc.  12. 

Tom.  I  shall  have  a  kind  of  an  uncle 
of  you  anon.  And  you  prove  Tim's 
vather. 

Tram.  The  young  Gentleman  that 
sir  Hugh  had  in  handling,  is  in  the  house 
and  Master  Brittleware  with  him. 

(Cf.  Dram.  Pers. :  Tim.  Hoyden,  the 
new  made  Gentleman;  Thomas  Hoyden, 
Tim.  Hoyden's  brother;  Trampler,  a  Law- 
yer.) 

1863.  MRS.  WOOD,  Mrs.  Halliburton' s 
Troubles,  i,  205. 

A  few  minutes,  and  Mrs.  Carter  rose 
from  her  knees  and  went  into  the  yard 
to  get  a  fresh  supply  of  water.  Timothy 
did  not  wait  for  a  second  ducking  of  his 
legs.  He  slipped  off  the  table,  took  a 
shilling  from  the  heap,  and  stole  stealthily 
from  the  house. 

Back  came  Mrs.  Carter,  her  pail  brim- 
ming. "You  go  over  to  Dame  Buffle's, 
Tim,  and  . . .  Why,  where's  he  gone?" 
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Tinty  (tintT),  m.  <  Tintoretto 
(tinta'reto).  A  Christian  name 
coined  for  the  nonce. 

1901.  COTSFORD  DICK,  Society  Snap- 
shots, 128. 

Apelles  De  Perkyns  (whose  contribu- 
tions towards  the  art  of  his  country  have 
not  been  accepted  by  the  Hanging  Com- 
mittee, standing  with  a  fellow-sufferer, 
before  a  masterpiece  by  Sargent)  Well, 
Well !  And  what  is  your  opinion  of  it, 
Tinty? 

Tintoretto  de  Tomkyns  (who  is  also 
among  the  "crowded  out").  My  opinion, 

Pel? (After  a  pregnant  pause) 

I  consider  it  is  the  most  ambitious  fai- 
lure I  have  ever  seen. 

Toby  (toubi),  m.  <  Tobias  (to- 

baias). 

1653.  R.  BROME,  The  City  Wit,  Act 
ii.,  sc.  3. 

Lin.  Then  in  earnest,  and  as  I  am 
an  honest  man,  I  do  not  believe  you. 
Mr.  Toby  Sneakup  has  told  me  what 
Gentlemen  and  Courtiers  are,  too  lately. 
(Cf.  ibid.,  Act  iii.,  sc.  a,  Master  Tobias 
Sneakup.) 

Tom,    Tommy    (tomT),    m.  < 

Thomas  (tomas). 

1893.  O.  COUCH,  Dead  Man's  Rock, 
an. 

"But  really  Tom  is  the  best  of  fellows, 
and  if  I  talk  much  of  him  it  is  because 
he  is  my  only  friend.  You  must  see 
him,  Claire,  and  you  will  be  sure  to  like 
him.  He  is  so  clever!" 

"What  is  the  name  of  this  genius  — 
I  mean  the  other  name?" 

"Why,  Loveday,  of  course  —  Thomas 
Loveday.  Do  you  mean  to  say  I  have 
never  told  you?" 

True  (truw),  m.  <  Trueman 
(truwman). 

1854.  Miss  CUMMINS,  The  Lamplighter, 
21. 

'I  don't  know  you',  said  Gerty;  'where 's 
my  Uncle  True?'  for  that  was  the  name 
by  which  True  had  told  her  to  call  him. 
(Cf.  ibid.,  p.  1 8,  Trueman  Flint.) 

Ury  (juwri),  m.  <  Uriah  (ju- 
raia). 

1850.  DICKENS,  David  Copperfield, 
Ch.  xxxix. 

Mrs.  Heap  loq.:  "If  I  could  see  my 
Uriah  well  settled  in  life,  I  couldn't  ex- 


pect   much   more,  I  think.     How  do  you 
think  my  Ury  looking,  sir?" 

Urse  (933),  f.  < Ursula  (aasjub). 

1614.  BEN  JONSON,  Bartholomew  Fair, 
Act  ii.,  sc.  i. 

Night.  Alas,  good  Urse!  was  Zekiel 
here  this  morning? 

Urs.     Zekiel?  what  Zekiel. 

(Cf.  Dram.  Pers. :  Nightingale,  a  Ballad- 
singer;  Ursula,  a  Pigwoman.) 

Ursh  (as/),  f.<Urshly  (aa/lt). 

1614.  BEN  JONSON,  Bartholomew  Fair, 
Act  iv.,  sc.  3. 

Urs.  [within].  Come,  will  you  bring 
her  in  now,  and  let  her  take  her  turn? 

Whit.  Grammercy,  good  Ursh,  I  thank 
de.  (Cf.  Dram.  Pers.:  Captain  Whit,  a 
Baud;  Ursula,  a  Pigwoman.) 

Val,  Vail  (vael),  m.  <  Valen- 
tine (vselantain). 

1653.     R.    BROME,    The  Damoiselle  or 
The  New  Ordinary,  Act  ii.,  sc.  i. 
Am.     Vail  Dryground  told  it  me,  whose 

truth  deserves 
So    well    my    credit,    that,    prove  you  it 

false, 

Ille  pay  all  Ord'naries  and  Taverne  reckon- 
ings 
You  shall  be  at  this  twel'moneth. 

(Cf.  Dram.  Pers.:  Ambrose,  Oliver,  Two 
Gallants;  Valentine,  Dryground's  son.) 

1902.  The  Jester  and  Wonder,  June 
28,  s|  i. 

Having  seen  her  safely  indoors,  Valen- 
tine Austin  directs  his  steps  towards 
Covent  Garden  Theatre. 

The  first  person  to  greet  him  on  enter- 
ing is  Herbnrt  Waldegrave,  who  is  none 
other  than  the  husband  of  Margaret 
Stretton.  Introduced  to  the  Princess 
Zoruski,  a  fascinating  but  dangerous 
woman,  Val  succumbs  to  her  spell;  and, 
chiefly  with  her,  dances  until  the  day  is 
dawning. 

Vi  (vai),  f.  <  Violet  (vaialTt). 

1877.     W.  BLACK,  Madcap  Violet,  i.  71. 

"O  Vi,  Vi",  he  (».  e.  Miss  Violet  North's 
father)  said,  with  a  laugh  which  was  not 
calculated  to  repel  her  free  frankness, 
"you  are  as  wicked  as  ever*. 

1 88 1.  J.  S.  WINTER,  Cavalry  Life, 
107. 

"You  know,  Jack",  she  said  to  her 
husband,  when  he  demurred  a  little,  wish- 
ing himself  to  call  the  child  after  her,  "we 
can  give  the  next  one  my  great  mouthful 
of  a  name",  and  so  the  child  was 
christened  Violet,  later  shortened  into  Vi. 


1900.     The  Quad,  No.  3,  p.   14. 

'Hullo !  old  fellow !'  called  out  the  sturdy  | 
parson,  'come  and  eat  a  few  raspberries  j 
and  save  Vi  from  an  early  grave  —  Vi 
pouted,  but  held  out  a  small  fruit-stained  | 
hand    in  acknowledgement  of  this  formal 
introduction.     (Vi  =  Violet,   cf.  ibid.,  15.) 

Vic,   Vick   (vik),  f.  <  Victoria 
(vlktonfe). 

CH.  HINDLEY  (ed.),  Curiosities  of  Street 
Lit.,  1877,  p.  77. 

Political  Litany  on  the  Present  Session 

of  Parliament :    Now    it    came   to 

pass    in    the    second   month  of  the  year  j 
'66,    and   on  the  first  day  of  the  month,  j 
that  the  Dictators  who  formed  the  seventh  ] 
Parliament    in   the  reign  of  Good  Queen 
Vic.  assembled  together  . . . 

Ibid.,  76.  A  Political  Litany  on  The 
Times:  ....  And  from  being  slaughtered 
by  the  Fenians,  O  Queen,  deliver  us.  We 
beseech  thee  to  hear  us,  O  Vick. 

1883.  F.  MARION  CRAWFORD,  Doctor 
Claudius,  135. 

"Mr.  Barker  would  never  do  for  a 
pirate",  laughed  Lady  Victoria;  "he  would 
be  always  getting  his  feet  wet  and  having 
attacks  of  neuralgia." 

"Take  care,  Vick",  said  her  brother, 
^he  might  hear  you". 

Vin   (vin),  m.  <  Vincent  (vin- 

ssnt)  (cf.  Fl.). 

Vince  (vins),  m.  <  Vincent. 
See  quot.  under  'Mun'. 

Viv  (viv),  m.  <  Vivian  (viv- 
jan). 

FLORENCE  COOMBE,  A  Chum  Worth  Hav- 
ing, 6. 

"Mayn't  I  wait  here  for  Vivian,  Aun- 
tie?" 

•Vivian  will  not  be  returning  yet.  His 
lessons  do  not  end  for  another  quarter 
of  an  hour." 

Had  he  been  in  the  hands  of  a  den- 
tist instead  of  at  school,  Audrey  could 
not  have  exclaimed  with  deeper  pity, 
"Poor  old  Viv!  And  such  a  beautiful 
day!" 

Vy  (vai),  m.  <  Vivyan  (viv- 
jan). 

1870.     OUJDA,  Puck,  i,  207. 
Well,  that  is  Vivyan  Bruce.     He  is  a 
colonel    of   Guards,   and  in  the  Brigades  \ 

K.  F.  Sttnden, 


they  always  call  him  Mephisto;  while  so- 
ciety in  general  is  given  to  saying  that 
if  Satan  himself  does  ever  walk  abroad 
in  man's  guise,  he  clothes  himself  in  the 
fleshy  garb  of  wicked  Vy  Bruce. 

Wally  (wolT),  m.  <  "Walter 
(wolte). 

1848.  DICKENS,  Dombey  and  Son,  Ch. 
iv,  p.  25. 

Walter  was  going  to  speak,  but  his 
Uncle  held  up  his  hand. 

"Therefore,  Wally  —  therefore  it  is 
that  I  am  anxious  you  should  be  early 
in  the  busy  world,  and  on  the  world's 
track." 

Walt  (wait),  m.  <  Walter 
(cf.  St.  D). 

[1890].  Echoes  from  the  Oxford  Ma- 
gaeine,  56. 

The  Innings.  Dedicated  to  Walt  Whit- 
man, (heading). 

Vat,  Watty  (woti),  m.  pet- 
form  for  Walter. 

1653.  R.  BROME,  A  Mad  Couple  Well 
Married: 

Dram.  Pers.:  Wat,  a  blunt  fellow,  Car- 
lesses  servingman. 

1857.  MRS.  GORE,  Two  Aristocracies, 
iii.  121. 

"I  don't  half  like  Watty's  (i.  e.  Sir 
Walter  Wrottesley,  cf.  tbid.,)  remaining 
so  long  in  the  North",  said  he  to  his 
wife,  —  who  had  been  assuring  him  that, 
before  the  summer  was  over,  the  course 
of  true  love  between  their  two  cousins 
would  run  perfectly  smooth. 

Will  (wil),  m.  <  Wilfred  (wil- 
frid). 

1 867.  MRS.  OLIPHANT,  Madonna  Mary, 
ii.  162. 

'When  Mrs.  Ochterlony  came  upstairs 
and  opened  his  door  to  see  what  her 
boy  was  about,  Wilfred  stumbled  up  from 
his  seat  red  and  heated  and  shut  up  his 
desk,  and  faced  her  with  an  air  of  con- 
fusion and  trouble  which  she  could  not 
understand.  It  was  not  too  late  even 
then  to  bring  her  in  and  tell  her  all; 
and  this  possibility  bewildered  Will,  and 
filled  him  with  agitation  and  excitement, 
to  which  naturally  his  mother  had  no 
clue. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  she  said  anxious- 
ly; "are  you  ill,  Will?  Have  you  a 
headache?  I  thought  you  were  ia  bed." 


Will,  Willy  (wilt),  m.<  Wil- 
liam (wiljom). 

1847 — 8.  THACKERAY,  Vanity  Fair, 
Ch.  xxii,  131. 

"So  do  I",  William  responded,  "I  was 
a  deuced  deal  more  nervous  than  you 
were  that  morning.  You  made  a  famous 
breakfast,  I  remember.  Eat  something 
now." 

"You're  a  good  old  fellow,  Will.  I'll 
drink  your  health,  old  boy,  and  farewell 
to  -" 

NURSERY  RHYMES,    Tales  and  Jingles, 
No.  36. 
Willy    boy,    Willy    boy,    where   are  you 

going? 

—  I  will  go  with  you,  if  that  I  may. 
I'm    going    to    the    meadow  to  see  them 

a  mowing 
I'm  going  to  help  them  to  make  hay. 

Willie  (will),  f.  <  Wilhelmina 

(wilhel'mijna). 

1857.     MRS.  PAUL,  De  Cressy,  139. 

Janet,  Helen,  Wilhelmina  and  Thoma- 
sina,  the  two  last  with  the  information 
that  their  quadrasyllabic  names  were  con- 
tracted into  Willie  and  Zena  for  every 
day  use,  were  successively  called  up  to 
be  presented  to  Miss  Mortimer,  but  she 
was  spared  the  disquisition  on  their  cha- 
racters which  she  supposed  to  be  im- 
pending. 

Win,  Winny  (wini),  f.  <Wi- 
nifred  (winTfnd). 

1866.  FL.  MARRYAT,  For  Ever  and 
Ever,  i,  89. 

Satisfied  on  this  point,  instead  of  pas- 
sing the  cottage  of  Balchin,  the  village 
clerk,  at  the  same  pace  as  he  usually 
walked,  he  dawdled  about  its  vicinity, 
whistling,  until  the  pretty  face  of  Wini- 


fred appeared,  first  at  the  latticed  frame, 
and  next  at  the  open  door. 

"Don't  stop,  Mr.  Leofric",  she  said 
imploringly;  father  will  be  home  in  next 
to  no  time." 

"To-night,  Winny",  he  said,  "at  the 
old  place,  at  nine?" 

"If  I  can",  she  answered  hurriedly. 

1902.  The  World's  Comic,  June  25, 
207(2. 

"What  a  vile  creature  be  must  have 
been!"  said  Winifred.  "But,  there,  don't 
let  us  talk  about  him.  He's  gone  for 
ever  now,  and  Avill  never  dare  to  come 
near  us  again." 

"What  a  dear  good  old  boy  Gerald 
is!"  exclaimed  Nellie,  impulsively.  "Just 
to  think  of  all  he  must  have  done  to 
prove  him  guilty!" 

"He  must,  indeed." 

"And  to  do  it  so  disinterestedly  seems 
to  me  so  wonderful.  Doesn't  it  to  you, 
Win?" 

Zach,  Zack  (zaek),  m.  <  Za- 
chary  (zaekarT). 

JOHN  OXENFORD,   Uncle  Zachary,  p.  29. 

Tabitha  (L.  C.).  I  tell'ee  what,  Zach, 
you're  so  eaten  up  with  this  Brother 
Saul  o'yourn,  and  all  that  belongs  to 
him,  that  you  can't  see  an  inch  afore 
your  nose. 

Zachary.  I  tell'ee  Tabby,  you're  so- 
precious  jealous  when  you  sees  other 
folks  living  a  bit  smarter  nor  yourself, 
that  you  ain't  got  the  right  use  of  your 
eyes. 

Tabitha.  Now,  Zach,  Zach,  don't  let 
you  and  I  fall  out  about  folk  that,  I 
think,  cares  for  neither  on  us  — 

1857.     MRS.  GORE,   Two  Aristocracies, 

iii  3- 

She  had  often  heard  poor  Zack  la- 
mented over  as  "wild"  and  "unfortu- 
nate". 

(Zack  =  Zackary,  cf.  ibid.,  ii,  2.) 


B.    Surnames. 


<  Allardyce  (aela- 


Ally 

dais). 

1883.  J.  S.  WINTER,  Regimental  Le- 
gends, ii.  6. 

"The  fact  is,  the  moderate  drinkers", 
Allardyce  went  on  solemnly,  "are  worse 
to  get  hold  of  than  the  regular  sots. 
There's  some  hope  of  a  sot,  but  a  mo- 


derate drinker  is  like  the  fool  in  the 
Proverbs,  he's  vain  in  his  own  conceit. 
"Wise  in  his  own  conceit,  Ally",  struck 
in  Booties.  (Dialogue  between  two  offi- 
cers.) 


(baegi)    <  Bagwell 
(baegwal). 

1  86  1.     Punch,  June  15,  245]  i. 


Who's    John    Bagwell?     Well,     he     is  | 
Member    for    Clonmel,    and  was  an  Irish  j 

Lord    of    the    Treasury Really,  j 

Lord  Palmerston  must  be  spoken  to. 
Poet  Close  was  bad  enough,  but  the  idea 
of  making  a  Lord  of  Treasury  out  of  a 
person  who  has  Bagwell's  views  of  com-  j 
position  J  We  never  heard  of  the  man 
before,  and  are  not  frantically  eager  to 
hear  of  him  again,  until  educated;  but 
now  that  he  has  leisure  why  cannot  he 
attend  some  evening  adult  school  ?  There 
are  many  in  Westminster,  and  the  charge 
is  very  small  (sixpence  a  week,  we  be- 
lieve), and  Baggy  might  slip  out  of  the 
House,  improve  himself  for  an  hour  and 
come  back  again  as  justly  proud  as  a 
dog  with  two  tails. 

Balfy  (baelfi)  <  Balfour  (bselfo). 

1903.  Judy,  March  4.  (Under  a  pic- 
ture representing  the  premier  A.  J.  Bal- 
four making  love  to  a  girl  representing 
the  Irish  party  one  reads:)  "Och!  Go 
on  wid  3rer,  Balfy:  yer  foolin'  me*1. 

Bax  (bseks)  <Baxendale  (baek- 
sandeil). 

1900.  Punch,  May  16,  357 1 1. 

At  any  rate  it  had  been  accomplished 
on  this  particular  night  by  Wilfred  Er- 
skine  Baxendale  St.  John  Braithwaite  — 
that  is  how  the  name  figures  in  the  Uni- 
versity Calendar,  though  his  friends  call 
him  Bax  — . 

Beau     (bou)   <  Beaujolais 

(French  name). 

1870.     OUIDA,  Puck,  i,   179. 

....  and  when  old  Beaujolais  enclosed 
her  a  set  of  diamonds  she  sent  them 
back  —  sent  them  back,  by  Jove!  as  if 
he'd  been  a  pot-boy  offering  her  a  pen- 
nyworth of  perywinkles.  Beau,  you 
know,  never  forgave  it,  and  he  got  her 
talked  down  in  the  clubs  and  other  pla- 
ces till  she  hadn't  a  ghost  of  a  chance". 

Beau  (bou)  <  Beauclerk  (bou- 
klsa,  bouklis).  See  quot.  under 
'Goldy'. 

Bel  (bel)  <  Bel-wether  (bel- 
weda). 

1901.  COTSFORD    DICK,  Society  Snap- 
shots, 144. 

Lord  Belwether.  Looks  like  it  .... 
Ah!  when  1  remember  — 


Hon.  Tommy  Trotters.  Oh,  my  dear 
old  Bel,  no  memoirs,  please  ....  Do 
turn  your  back  on  the  past,  and  face 
the  present. 

Benty  (benti)  <  Bentham 
(benjjam). 

1 88 1.  FLORENCE  MARRY  AT,  My  Sister 
the  Actress,  276. 

'Well,  my  dear,  but  what  personal 
friends  is  it  as  you're  thinking  of?'  de- 
mands Nurse  Bentham,  looking  up  over 
her  spectacles. 

'Oh,  several',  replies  Betha,  hesi- 
tatingly 'I  knew  lots  of  people  that  you've 
never  heard  of,  Benty'. 

Bizzy  (bizt)  <  Bismarck  (biz- 
maak).  In  quot.  designating  the 
well-known  German  statesman. 

c.  1891.  G.  R.  SIMS,  Dragonet  Dit- 
ties, p.  58. 

Skotch'd,   not   Kilt. 

(The  Kaiser's  Song.) 
I  winna   gang  back  to  auld  Bizzy  again, 
I'll  never  gang  back  to  auld  Bizzy  again ; 
I've    held    by    his    coat-tails    this    aught 

months  and  ten 

But    I'll    never    go   back    to    auld   Bizzy 
again. 

Caprivi    came    down    i'   the  gloaming  to 

woo, 

He  lookit  sae  bonnie  and  honest  and  true ; 
"Oh,    com'    awa',    Willie,  ne'er  let  Bizzy 

ken;" 
And  I  made    young    Caprivi  the  best  o' 

my  men. 

Bliffy  (blifT)  <  Bliffkins  (blif- 
kinz). 

1902.     Scraps,  Aug.  2,   15\2. 

(Time:  Morning.  Scene:  The  Parade. 
Advancing  along  the  beach,  Messrs.  Jones 
and  Bliffkins,  in  ravishing  costumes  of 
flannels,  rainbow-tinted  blazers,  and  straw 
hats.) 

Mr.  Jones  (flinging  a  small  pebble  at 
a  perfectly  inoffensive  dog  dozing  under 
the  shelter  of  a  boat):  "See  me  make 
that  beggar  skip,  Bliffy.  Told  you  so. 
Fair  on  the  boko. 

Bo  (bou)  <  Bows  (bouz). 

1849 — 50.  THACKERAY,  History  of 
Pendennis,  i,  174. 

He's  too  young  for  you:  too  green: 
a  deal  too  green:  and  he  turns  out  to 
be  poor  as  Job.  Can't  have  him  at  no 
price,  can  she  Mr.  Bo?"  —  "Indeed  he's 
a  nice  poor  boy",  said  the  Fotheringay 
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rather  sadly.  —  "Poor  little  beggar ", 
said  Bows,  with  his  hands  in  his  poc- 
kets, and  stealing  up  a  queer  look  at 
Miss  Fotheringay. 

Bobs  (bobz),  pet-form  for  Ro- 
berts (robats).  In  quot.  designa- 
ting the  English  Commander-in- 
chief  during  the  Boer  War. 

1900.  Punch,  Oct.  24.  297  3. 
Commander-in-Chief-and-Generalissimo 
Punch  to  Lord  Roberts:  "Delighted  to 
welcome  you  home  again  as  soon  as 
possible ;  November  if  you  can,  but  don't 
hurry.  'When  Bobs  is  away  the  Boers 
will  play',  and,  by  this  time,  we  know, 
what  their  uncommonly  Boerish  play 
means." 

Ibid.,  Oct.   17.     278|s. 

So  in  another  field  does  Lord  Roberts, 
the  beloved  "Bobs"  of  the  nation. 

Boney  (-y)  (bourn)  <  Bona- 
parte (bounapaat).  In  quotations 
designating  Napoleon  I.  of  France. 

1847 — 8.  THACKERAY,  Vanity  Fair, 
p.  29. 

They  talked  about  war  and  glory,  and 
Boney  and  Lord  Wellington,  and  the 
last  Gazette. 

1860.  CH.  LEVER,  Confessions  of  Con 
Cregan,  i.  36. 

"You've  heard  of  Napoleon,  I  dare 
say?" 

"Bony,  is  it?"  asked  I,  giving  the 
more  familiar  title  by  which  he  was  bet- 
ter known  to  my  circle  of  acquaintance. 
(I  =  Con  Cregan,  an  Irish  peasant  boy.) 

"Exactly",  said  he,  "Bony.  Now  Bony 
used  to  call  a  first  battle  the  baptism  of 
Glory;  so  may  we  style,  in  a  like  way, 
Matriculation  to  be  a  baptism  of  know- 
ledge. You  understand  me,  eh?" 

CH.  HINDLEY  (ed.),  Curiosities  of  Street 
Lit.,  1871,  p.  93. 

Battle   of  Waterloo. 
We    followed     up    the     rear    till    the 

middle  of  the  night 
We    gave    them    three    cheers    as    they 

were  on  their  flight 
Says  Bony,  d — m  those  Englishmen,  they 

do  bear  such  a  name, 
They  beat  me  here  at  Waterloo,  at  Por- 
tugal and  Spain. 

Bozzy  (bosi)  <  Boswell  (boz- 
wal),  the  biographer  of  Samuel 
Johnson. 


1849.  The  Westminster  and  Foreign 
Quarterly  Review,  Jan.,  555. 

Mr.  Eckermann  is  a  biographer  of  the 
Boswell  class,  with  the  same  unbounded 
and  unquestioning  admiration  of  his  sub- 
ject, and  with  fully  as  much  natural  cul- 
ture, and  without  the  incomparable  ab- 
surdity or  the  tendency  to  spite  which 
our  dear  "Bozzy"  occasionally  exhibits. 

1866.  E.  YATES,  Land  at  Last,  ii. 
238. 

The  year  after,  Mr.  Ford  got  great 
praise  for  his  wretched  daub  of  'Dr.  John- 
son reading  'Goldsmith's  Manuscript'.  I 
sent  in  Goldsmith,  Johnson  and  Bozzy 
at  the  Mitre  Tavern'  •  —  kicked  out!  — 
a  glorious  bit  of  humour,  in  which  I'd 
represented  all  three  in  different  stages 
of  drunkenness  —  kicked  out! 

Bump  (bamp)  <  Bumpsey 
(bampsT). 

1653.  BROME,  The  Damoiselle,  Act  iii, 
sc.  2. 

Bum.  That's  hee,  that  he!  Why 
this  is  excellent. 

Mag.     This  was  your  folly  Bump.    He 

was  content 
To    have    walk'd    moneylesse    you    saw, 

but  you 
Would    force    him.     At  a  word    you  did 

la'  Bump. 

Cf.  Dram.  pers.  :  Bumpsey,  an  old  Jus- 
tice; Mrs.  Magdalen,  Bumpseys  Wife. 

Burly     (bsalt)  <  Burlington 


1901.  COTSFORD  DICK,  Society  Snap- 
shots, 238. 

Miss  De  Burlington  (who  is  regaling 
herself  with  quails  and  champagne,  to 
Miss  Lowther,  who  is  fortifying  herself 
with  kidneys  and  stout).  And  so  Low- 
thy  dear,  you've  actually  got  to  go  — 
at  last? 

Miss  Lowther.  Yes,  Burly,  and  isn't 
it  a  shame?  .  .  .  Now,  wouldn't  you 
have  considered  me  as  an  institution 
quite  impregnable? 

Cardie  (kaadT)  <  Cadrew  (kaa- 
druw). 

1897.  ANNIE  HOLDSWORTH,  The  Years 
that  the  Locust  hath  eaten,  in. 

Priscilla  stooped  and  took  Miss  Card- 
rew's  chilly  fingers  into  her  own  warm 
ones.  "I  don't  mean  to  be  wicked,  Car- 
die. Just  look  at  me.  Do  I  look  as  if 
1  could  die?" 


Cheesy  (t/ijzi)  <  Cheesacre 
(t/ijzeika). 

1864.  A.  TROLLOPE,  Can  you  forgive 
her,  ii,  315. 

"Do  you  mean  to  pay  me  my  money, 
Sir",  said  Cheesacre,  at  last,  finding  his 
readiest  means  of  attack  in  that  quarter. 

"Yes,  I  do." 

"But,  when?" 

'When  I've  married  Mrs.  Greenow,  — 
and,  therefore,  I  expect  your  assistance 
in  that  little  scheme.  Let  us  drink  her 
health.  We  shall  always  be  delighted 
to  see  you  at  our  house,  Cheesy,  my 
boy,  and  you  shall  be  allowed  to  hack 
the  hams  just  as  much  as  you  please.' 

"You  shall  be  made  to  pay  for  this", 
said  Cheesacre,  gasping  with  anger. 

Clan  (klaen)  <  Clanfrizzle 
(klaeirfrizl). 

1839.  CH.  LEVER,  Harry  Lorrequer, 
1 20. 

—  when  Mrs.  Clanfrizzle's  third  and, 
as  it  appeared,  last  time  of  asking  for 
the  kettle  smote  upon  his  ear.  His  loy- 
alty would  have  induced  him  at  once  to 
desert  everything  on  such  an  occasion, 
but  the  other  party  engaged  held  him 
fast,  saying: 

'Never  mind  her,  Peter;  you  have  six- 
pence more  to  give  me.' 

Poor  Peter  rummaged  one  pocket,  then 
another,  .  .  .  when  Mrs.  Clan's  patience 
finally  becoming  exhausted,  she  turned 
towards  Mr.  Cudmore,  the  only  unem- 
ployed person,  she  could  perceive,  and 
with  her  blandest  smile  said  .  .  . 

Clot  (klot)  <  Clotpole  (klot- 
poul). 

1658.  R.  BROME,  The  Weeding  of  the 
Covent-Garden,  Act  i,  sc.  2. 

Clot.  What's  that  a  Sister  of  the 
Scabberd,  brother  of  the  Blade? 

Nic.  Come,  come;  we'l  in,  we'l  in; 
'tis  one  of  our  fathers  buildings;  Fie  see 
the  inhabitants.  Some  money  Clot,  fur- 
nish I  say,  and  quickly.  —  I  vow  — 

Clot.     You  shall,  you  shall. 

Nic.     What  shall  I? 

Clot.     Vow    twice  before  you  have  it. 

Cf.  Dram.  pers. :  Nicolas,  young  Gent- 
leman ;  Mun  Clotpole,  a  foolish  Gull. 

Cluppy     (klapi)  <  Cluppins 

(klapinz). 

1837.     DICKENS,  Pickwick,  ii.  260. 
"What    is    there,   Tommy?"  said  Mrs. 


Cluppins,      coaxingly.      You'll     tell     me, 
Tommy,  I  know." 

—  "No,  I  won't *,  replied  Master  Bar- 
dell,  shaking  his  head,  and  applying  him- 
self to  the  bottom  step  again.  —  "Drat 
the  child!"  muttered  Mrs.  Cluppins. 
"What  a  provokin'  little  wretch  it  is ! 
Come,  Tommy,  tell  your  dear  Cluppy." 

Connie  (konT)  <  Conway  (kon- 
wei). 

1878.     J.  PAYN,  By  Proxy,  i.  41. 

"It's  deuced  like  Rosherville,  is  it  not, 
Connie?" 

"Very  much",  said  Conway,  laughing 
(the  speakers  are  two  officers). 

Ibid.,  13.  But  these  things  were  only 
said  behind  his  back,  while  Conway  was 
always  "Connie*  even  with  the  youngest 
ensign,  and  despite  his  poverty  and  want 
of  animal  spirits,  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar men  in  his  regiment. 

Cos  (kos)  <  Costigan  (kostt- 
gan). 

1849.  THACKERAY,    History  of   Pen- 
dennis,  i.   166. 

"And  there  will  be  no  noses  pulled, 
Cos,  my  boy?  I'm  sorry  you're  balked", 
said  Mr.  Bows.  —  "'Dad,  I  suppose  not", 
said  Cos  rubbing  his  own.  —  "What'll 
ye  do  about  them  letters,  and  verses, 
and  pomes,  Milly  darling  ?  Ye  must  send 
them  back."  —  "Wigsby  would  give  a 
hundred  pound  for  'em",  Bows  said,  with 
a  sneer.  —  "'Deed,  then,  he  would",  said 
Captain  Costigan,  who  was  easily  led. 

Crack  (kraek)  <  Crackenbury 
(krasknbri). 

1850.  THACKERAY,    History   of  Pen- 
dennis,  iii.   198. 

"It  ain't  anything  good,  Crack",  said 
Crackenbury's  fellow,  Captain  Clinker. 

Cud  (kad)  <  Cudmore  (kad- 
rriD). 

1839.  CH.  LEVER,  Harry  Lorrequer, 
124. 

'But,  Sir,  you  must  surely  have  mis- 
understood me.  I  only  asked  for  the 
kettle,  Mr.  Cudmore.' 

'The  devil  a  more',  said  Cud  with  a 
sneer. 

Dan  (dasn)  <  Danvers  (daen- 
vaz). 

1901.  F.  RUTTER  and  L.  BLACK,  A 
Muddied  Oaf,  5. 

"We  ought  to  have  had  Travers  in 
the  team  last  year",  Norton  continued. 
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"He's    a    deuced    sight    better    forward 
than  Danvers  any  day." 

"Better  or  not",  said  Davenant,  "we 
shan't  have  poor  old  Dan  in  the  team 
any  more.  He's  crocked  up  with  a  weak 
heart,  and  his  doctor  forbids  his  play- 
ing. He  came  round  to  tell  me  so  this 
morning." 

Dar  (daa)  <  Barley  (daalT). 

1872.  S.  J.  MACKENNA  in  Gentleman's 
Mag.,  Vol.  ix,  (New  series),  514. 

"No;  some  party  I  suppose.  There's 
a  pic-nic  one  day  this  week  I  know", 
answered  Lynn  Barley  (a  captain  in  the 
army),  in  his  quick,  timid  way. 

"They  are  not  going  to  any  party 
Dar.  Much  worse  than  that,  I  can  tell 
you".  Billingay  paused,  as  if  to  pull 
up  his  pipe  to  full  smoke-power,  but 
really  to  observe  the  strange  changes  of 
expression  passing  over  his  listener's 
mobile  face. 

Davvy  (daevi),  m.  < Davenant 
(daevTngnt). 

1901.  F.  RUTTER  and  L.  BLACK,  A 
Muddied  Oaf,  7. 

"What's  the  matter  with  our  only 
Alcibiades?"  enquired  Davenant,  alluding 
to  Ormsby  by  his  personally  unknown 
nickname  as  soon  as  he  was  out  of  ear- 
shot. "He's  been  awfully  down  on  his 
cousin  all  this  term.  Has  Travers  of- 
fended him  by  his  athletic  prowess,  or 
what?" 

"Worse  than  that,  Davvy",  was  Nor- 
ton's reply.  "I  think  they're  both  gone 
on  the  same  girl,  Alice  Mordaunt,  their 
cousin.  And,  by  Jove!  I  don't  blame 
either  of  them.  She  is  a  ripping  good 
sort.  I  fell  half  in  love  with  her  myself 
when  I  was  staying  at  the  Colonel's  last 
vac". 

Dizzy  (-ey)  (dizi)  <  Disraeli 
(dtzreili).  In  quotations  desig- 
nating the  celebrated  English 
statesman. 

CH.  HINDLEY  (ed.)  Curiosities  of  Street 
Literature,  1871,  p.  80,  Captain  Jink's 
Dream. 

I  had  a  dream  the  other  night;  and  the 

same  I'll  lay  before  ye. 
A    conversation   on  the  coming  election, 

between  Gladstone  and  Dizzy,  the  Tory. 

Ibid.,  83.  A  New  Political  and  Re- 
form Alphabet. 


D  stands  for  Derby,  and  also  Dizzey 
Who    talks    large    when   there's  nothing 

to  do, 
Like   parsons   they  say,  you  must  do  as 

they  say 
But,  mind  you,  don't  do  as  they  do! 

Ibid.,   105.     Dizzy's  Lament. 
Oh  dear!     Oh  dear!     What   shall  I  do? 
They  call  me  saucy  Ben  the  Jew, 
The  leader  of  the  Tory  crew, 
Poor  old  Benjamin  Dizzy. 

1902.  E.  RODGERS  and  E.  J.  MOYLE, 
The  Right  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  56. 

With  bent  head  he  (»'.  e.  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain) sits,  as  did  Dizzy  of  old,  motion- 
less and  inscrutable,  until  called  upon  to 
answer  a  question. 

Dob    (dob)  <  Dobbin  (dobm). 

1849  —  59.  THACKERAY.  Vanity  Fair, 
131- 

His  friend  (»'.  e.  Captain  Dobbin)  asked 
with  some  interest  about  his  health.  — 
"Could'nt  get  a  wink  of  sleep  till  daylight, 
Dob",  said  he  (i.  e.  Captain  Osborne) 
"Infernal  headache  and  fever.  Got  up 
at  nine,  and  went  down  to  the  Hummums 
for  a  bath.  I  say,  Dob,  I  feel  just  as  I 
did  on  the  morning  I  went  out  with 
Rocket  at  Quebec". 

Donny  (doni)  <  Don  Quixote 
(don'kwiksDt). 

1902.  The  Comic  Home  Journal, 
July,  8. 

1.  Don    Quixote:    "Ha,    ha!     What  is 
this?     Do  me  corns  deceive  my  eyesight ; 
or    is  it  a  maiden  in  distress  that  I  see 
struggling  in  the  embrace  of  a  base,  and 
unworthy  knight?   On,  on,  my  Rosinante; 
let    us    to    the    fray.     We  will  show  the 
vile  churl  that  modern  science  can  defeat 
his  horrid  little  larklet." 

2.  And  with  that  old  Donny  produced 
his    trifling    electromagnet,    which   would 
draw  anything  to  him  from  a  tin-tack  to 
a    plate    of   roast    beef  and  horseradish. 
"Hold,    unworthy    outsider!"     exclaimed 
the    noble    Don    Quixote.      "Thou    must 
release   yonder   fair  maiden;  my  magnet 
shall  compel  thee!" 

3.  But,    alas    and    alackaday,    and   so 
forth !     The  fair  maiden  wasn't  really  in 
such  a  bad  way  as  old  Q.  thought.   She 
had  been  merely  kissing  her  adored  adoo, 
when    his    vizor    thing    had    come   down 
with    a    snap  and  nipped  her  poor  little 
smeller.     And,    of    course,    Quixy    only 
made    matters    wuss    with  his  rotten  old 
magnet.     Ah,    us!     That    was    what  ihe 
struggle  was  about. 


Eggy    (eg!)  <  Eggshells   (eg- 


J.  GREENWOOD,  Dick   Temple,  46. 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen",  said  he  (*'.  e. 
Mr.  Eggshells),  'I  am  not  much  of  a 
hand  at  talkin',  as  I  need  not  tell  you, 

I  wish  that  I  could  say  I  was 

proud  to  see  you,  but  I'm  not.  Grateful 
I  may  be,  and  am,  but  I  ain't  in  the 
least  bit  proud,  and  the  reason  of  it  is 
I  haven't  done  anything  to  be  pertickler 
proud  of,  leastways  as  regards  the  objik 
of  my  being  put  away."  ("Draw  it  mild, 
Eggy,  old  boy",  in  murmured  remon- 
strance from  Mr.  Muggeridge). 

Fin  (fin)  <  Finucane  (ftnjuvv- 
kan,  finjukan). 

1839.  CH.  LEVER,  Harry  Lorrtquer, 
52- 

While  this  was  performing,  Doctor 
Finucane  was  making  his  recognitions 
with  several  of  the  company,  to  whom 
he  had  been  long  known  during  his  vi- 
sits in  the  neighbourhood The 

priest  now  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost 
to  recall  conversation  into  the  original 
channels Failing  in  his  endea- 
vours to  bring  matters  to  their  for- 
mer footing,  he  turned  the  whole  brunt  j 
of  his  attentions  to  the  worthy  doctor, 
who  sat  on  his  left. 

'How  goes  on  the  law',  said  he,  'Fin? 
any  new  proofs,  as  they  call  them,  forth- 
coming?' 

1849 — 50.      THACKERAY,     History     of  j 
Pendennis,  ii.   188. 

I  think  this  was  the  happiest  day  that 
Mrs.  Shandon  and  Mr.  Finucane  had  had 
for  a  long  time.  "Bedad,  Bungay,  you're 
a  trump!"  roared  out  Fin,  in  an  over- 
powering brogue  and  emotion. 

Fitz  (fits)  <  Fitz  Blither  (fits- 
•blida). 

1902.  The  Sporting  Times,  sept.  6,  i|4. 
And  she  bunged  the  ready  readily,  and 

onward  sped  the  train, 
With    Fitz-Blither    fit    to    drop   down  on 

the  lines; 
Being    shut    up  with  a  lady  caused  poor 

Fitz  much  mental  pain, 
For    in    such    circs,    ladies    often    have 

"designs." 

Fitz  <  Fitz-Charles  (fits't/aalz). 

1876.  L.  B.  WALFORD,  Mr.  Smith, 
i.,  156. 

Sauffrenden's  sister  Rosamond  was  com- 
ing, and  his  cousin  Mary  Percy,  and 


"Fitz",    who    was  a 
in  the  Guards  .  .  . 


young  Fitz-Charles 


Fitz  <  Fitzclarence    (fits'klae- 
r9ns).     See  quot.  under  'Morty'. 

Fitz  (fits)  <  Fitzgerald    (fits- 


1  839.    CH.  LEVER,  Harry  Lorrequtr,  7  7  . 

'So  much  the  worse  —  so  much  the 
worse',  said  Fitzgerald  despondingly.  'Is 
there  no  family  complaint  —  no  re- 
spectable heirloom  of  infirmity  you  can 
lay  claim  to  from  your  kindred? 

'None  that  I  know  of,  unless  a  very 
active  performance  on  the  several  occa- 
sions of  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper, 
with  a  tendency  towards  port,  and 
an  inclination  to  sleep  ten  in  every 
twenty-four  hours,  be  a  sign  of  sickness. 
These  symptoms  I  have  known1  many 
of  the  family  suffer  for  years  without  the 
slightest  alleviation  :  though  strange  as 
it  may  appear,  they  occasionally  had 
medical  advice. 

Fitz  took  no  notice  of  my  sneer  at 
the  faculty,  but  proceeded  to  strike  my 
chest  several  times  with  his  finger-tips. 

Fo  (fou)<Foker  (fouka). 

1849  —  5°-  THACKERAY,  History  of 
Pendennies,  iii.,  15. 

"Oh,  not  quite,"  said  Foker;  and  he 
broke  out  with  such  a  dreadful  laugh, 
that  Pen,  for  the  first  time,  turned  his 
thoughts  from  himself  towards  his  com- 
panion, and  was  struck  by  the  other's 
ghastly  pale  face.  —  "My  dear  fellow, 
Fo!  what's  the  matter?  You're  ill,"  Pen 
said,  in  a  tone  of  real  concern. 

Fossy  (fosT)  <Fosbrooke  (fos- 
bruk). 

1853.  CUTHBERT  BEDE,  Mr.  Vtrdant 
Green,  tag. 

"It  was  rather  a  good  move,"  said 
Mr.  Cheke,  a  Gentleman  Commoner  of 
Corpus,  who  was  lounging  in  an  easy- 
chair,  smoking  a  meershamn  through  an 
elastic  tube  a  yard  long  —  "it  was  ra- 
ther a  good  move  of  yours,  Fossy,"  he 
said,  addressing  himself  to  Mr.  Four-in- 
hand  Fosbrooke,  to  secure  the  Pet's  ser- 
vices. 

Foth  (fop)  <  Fotheringay 
(fodarirjgei).  See  quot.  under 
'Bow'. 
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Frib  (frib)  <  Pribsby  (fribzbi). 

1849  —  50.  THACKERAY,  History  of 
Pendennis,  i.  229. 

Pen  burst  out  laughing.  "It's  Madame 
Fribsby,  by  Jove,  it's  Madame  Fribsby. 
Madame  Frib.  by  the  immortal  Gods!" 

Fris    (fris)  <  Friswood    (friz- 

wud). 

1635.  R.  BROME,  The  Sparagus  Garden 
Act  i,  sc.  5. 

An.  How  now  Fris.  is  my  Grand- 
father gone  out  of  doore? 

Fris.  If  he  were  as  safe  out  o'  the 
world,  it  were  well  for  you. 

An.    Nay  say  so  good  Fris. 

Cf.    Dram.    Pers.  :   Annabel,  Friswood. 

Gan  (gsen)  <  Gan-  Waga  (gsen- 


1902.  The  Jester  and  Wonder,  July 
26,  s|i. 

"Good  morning,  Mr.  Gan-Waga",  she 
said,  with  a  smile. 

"Mornin"  Missis",  answered  Gan. 

Cf.  ibid.,  2  |s,  Gan-Waga,  the  Eskimo, 
was  squatting  on  the  rug  before  the 
dressing-table. 

Gib  (gib)  <  Gibbon  (gibn). 

FL.  COOMBE,  A  Chum  Worth  Having, 
7°. 

Vivian  raced  home  with  the  master's 
(i.  e.  Mr.  Gibbon,  Vivians  schoolmaster) 
note  in  his  pocket,  in  high  good-humour 
with  himself  and  all  the  world,  and  hardly 
a  thought  of  the  past  sin  and  the  future 
disgrace. 

"Hullo,  Aud!"  was  his  greeting  when 
they  met.  "So  you  and  Gib  have  started 
a  private  correspondence  .  .  ." 

Gody  (goudi)  <  Godivery 
(godivrT). 

1901.  COTSFORD  DICK,  Society  Snap- 
shots, 1  99. 

Lady  Godivery  (gushingly).  I  just  feel 
as  if  I  could  jump  right  off  this  boat, 
and  sit  in  the  water  all  day  long! 

Teddy  Triton.  Like  what's-her-name 
in  the  fairy  tale,  eh? 

Lady  Godivery.  Precisely  .  .  .  Only  a 
little  bit  more  so. 

Monty  Minnow.  Rather  rough  on  your 
frocks. 

Lady  Godivery  (lightly).  Oh,  but  I 
shouldn't  wear  any! 

Mrs.  Arion-Godolphin  (abidingly).  Dear- 
est Gody! 

Lady  Godivery  (extenuatingly).  Only  a 
few  water-lilies  wreathed  round  me  .  . 


I  was  going  to  explain,  only  you  do  take 
me  up  so,  dear. 

Goldy  (gouldi)  <  Goldsmith 
(gouldsmib).  In  quot.  designating 
the  celebrated  author. 

1791.  BOSWELL,  Life  of  Samuel  John- 
son, 219  (Storm,  Engl.  Phil.,  ii.  569). 

Johnson  had  a  way  of  contracting  the 
names  of  his  friends:  as  Beauclerk,  Beau; 
Boswell,  Bozzy;  Langton,  Lanky;  Murphy, 
Mur;  Sheridan,  Sherry.  I  remember  one 
day,  when  Tom  Davies  was  telling  that 
Dr.  Johnson  said:  'We  are  all  in  labour 
for  a  name  to  Goldy's  play',  Goldsmith 
seemed  displeased  that  such  a  liberty 
should  be  taken  with  his  name,  and  said, 
'I  have  often  desired  him  not  to  call  me 
Goldy'. 

Grim  (grim)  <  Grimshaw 
(grim/0). 

1883.  E.  J.  BRETT,  The  Boys'  Comic 
Journal,  vol.  i.,  8. 

"Do  you  know,  Grim,  that  I  look  upon 
that  circumstance  as  ominous?"  (Colonel 
Grimshaw  is  thus  addressed  by  his  friend 
Captain  Parslow  Davey.) 

Grip  (grip)  <  Gripson  (grip- 
san). 

1902.  P.  H.  HEMYNG,  The  Pretty 
Typewriter  in  Photo  Bits,  June  14,  vol. 
viii.,  No.  206,  8|a. 

The  next  morning,  soon  after  she 
arrived,  one  of  the  boys  as  he  was  pas- 
sing observed: 

"Old  Giip  wants  you,  Miss  Howe,  to 
take  down  some  letters." 

Armed  with  her  notebook,  Hetty  pro- 
ceeded to  the  manager's  office. 

"You  are  looking  perfectly  charming, 
this  morning",  said  Gripson,  an  elderly, 
greyhaired  man,  with  three  very  pro- 
minent discoloured  teeth,  which  he  al- 
ways showed  when  he  pretended  to  smile. 
"Sit  down,  my  dear,  sit  down." 

Hench  (hen/)  <  Henchman 
(hen/msn). 

1854-5.  THACKERAY,  The  Newcomes, 
i>,  237, 

....  "What  was  the  name  of  Cora- 
lie's  friend,  Hench?" 

"How  should  7  know  her  confounded 
name?"  Henchman  briskly  answers.  (Cf. 
also  the  quot.  under  'Tod'.) 

Holy  (holT)  <  Holyrood  (holT- 
rihvd). 
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1870.     OUIDA,  Puck,  ii.   182. 

How  do  they  do  it?  Well,  the  Duke 
of  Holyrood's  bankers  could  tell,  and 
handsome  Holy's  presence  is  a  thing  of 
course  in  the  bijou  house. 

Hub  (hab)<  Hubbub  (habab). 

1902.  The  Jester  and  Wonder,  Aug. 
2,  p.  i. 

1.  "I  know    of  nothing  better  than  a 
day  at  a  regatta — except  two  days",  said 
Mr.    Hubbub;    "and  I  flatter    myself   my 
wife    will    be    surprised    with    my  water- 
manship.    Besides,    there    are  the  races. 
My  wife  has  never  seen  those." 

2.  "Is   Sceptre  running  to-day?"  said 
Mrs.      Hubbub!       "Well,      now,      aren't 
women  silly!"  said  Hub  to  himself.    "She 
thinks  it's  a  horse-race!"     But  what  are 
those    people    doing    on    the   pier?     Oh, 
come    on,    it's    Hubbub  we  are  watching 

Huxey  (haksY)  <  Huxter  (hak- 
sta). 

1849  —  50.  THACKERAY,  History  of 
Pendennis,  iii.  143. 

....  the  wildest  of  these  theories 
being  put  abroad  by  the  facitious  and 
imaginative  Huxter.  For  Huxey,  when 
not  silenced  by  the  company  of  "swells", 
and  when  in  the  society  of  his  own 
friends,  was  a  very  different  fellow  to 
the  youth  whom  we  have  seen  cowed  by 
Pen's  impertinent  airs  .... 

Jog  (dgog)  <  Jogglebury. 
(djoglbri).  See  quot.  under 
'Joggle'. 

Joggle  (dgogl)  <  Jogglebury. 

1850.  Soapey  Sponge's  Sporting 
Tour  in  New  Monthly  Magazine. 

"Jog,  my  dear",  said  she  to  her 
spouse,  as  they  sat  at  tea,  "it  would  be 
well  to  look  after  him." 

"What  for,  my  dear?"  asked  Jog,  who 
was  staring  a  stick,  with  a  half-finished 
head  of  Lord  Brougham  for  a  handle, 
out  of  countenance. 

"What  for,  Joggle?  Why,  can't  you 
guess?" 

"No",  replied  Joggle,  doggedly. 

"No!"  ejaculated  his  spouse.  "Why 
Jogglebury,  you  certainly  are  the  stupid- 
est man  in  existence". 

"Not  necessarily",  replied  Joggle,  with 
a  jerk  of  his  head  and  a  puff  into  his 
shirt-frill  that  set  it  all  in  a  flutter. 

"Not  necessarily  !*  rejoined  Mrs.  Joggle- 
bury,  in  the  same  rising  tone  as  before,  i 
"Not    necessarily!    but  I  say  necessarily  i 


—    yes,    necessarily,    Sir.     Do   you  hear 
me,  Mr.  Jogglebury?" 

Juddy  (dgadT)  <  Judson 
(djadsan). 

1893.  R.  KIPLING,  Many  Inventions, 
285. 

"You  leave  my  top-hamper  alone",  said 
Judson  (i.  e.  Lieutenant  Harrison  Ed- 
ward Judson),  for  the  joke  was  beginning 
to  pall  on  him. 

"Oh,  my  soul!  Listen  to  him.  Jud- 
dy's  top-hamper.  Keate,  have  you  heard 
of  the  flat-iron's  top-hamper?  You're  to 
leave  it  alone.  Commodore  Judson's  feel- 
ings are  hurt." 

Keate  was  the  Torpedo  Lieutenant  of 
the  big  Vortigern,  and  he  despised  small 
things. 

Kitchy  (kit/T)  <  Kitchener 
(kitybna).  In  quot.  signifying  the 
famous  English  general. 

1902.  Ally  Sloper's  H.—H.,  July  26, 
358J3- 

"See  the  Conquering  Hero  Comes!" 
(heading  over  a  picture  representing 
Lord  Kitchener's  return  from  the  Boer 
war.)  "Now,  then,  boys  —  three  cheers 
for  Kitchy!  Hip  —  hip  —  'ooray!" 

Labby  (laebi)  <  Labouchere 
(laebu/sa).  In  quot.  designating 
the  well-known  journalist. 

1899.  Pick-Me-Up,  Nov.  4,  p.  82. 
Labby    says    that     when    the     patient 

Boers  offered  us  one  cheek,  we  smacked 
the  other. 

1900.  Punch,  Oct.  io.     262(23. 

Our  bruisers  of  Southwark  have  cried  it, 

'Twas  Bermondsey's  rallying  call; 

And    the    brain    of   our    Labby  supplied 

it  — 
"Give  Brummagem  Joseph  A  Fall!" 

Lanky  (laerjkt)  <  Langton 
(laerjtsn).  See  quotation  under 
'Goldy'. 

Litt  (lit)<Littlecote  (litlkout). 

1857.  MRS.  GORE,  Two  Aristocra- 
cies, ii,  21. 

When  Rupert  Littlecote,  recalled  by 
his  parliamentary  duties  to  town,  arrived 
"sighing  like  furnace",  unwilling  to  sacri- 
fice his  dignity,  but  still  more  reluctant 
to  resign  the  beautiful  Rhoda  on  whose 
heart  he  was  conscious  of  having  made 


an  impression,  his  fit  of  sentiment  was 
parried  by  Bob  Gresham  with  a  thousand 
jeers  at  his  obsolete  family  pride. 

—  "You,  my  dear  Litt.",  said  he,  "who 
call  yourself  a  son  of  the  Century,  and 
pretend  that  you  would  barter  every 
parchment  in  your  father's  muniment- 
room  at  Arden,  for  a  few  thousand  pounds 
in  the  three  per  cents.,  you  to  hesitate 
about  marrying  the  girl  of  your  heart, 
handsome,  clever,  and  possessing  a  com- 
petent fortune,  —  merely  because,  like  a 
fair  waterlily,  she  springs  from  the  mud  ? 

Lowthy  (lau6T)  <  Lowther 
(lauds).  See  quot.  under  'Burly'. 

Mao  (maek)<Macdonald  (mak- 
donald,  maek'donald). 

1902.  The  Football  Echo,  Sept.  6,  1)5. 
Fighting  Mac  and  the  Sabbath. 

A  good  story  of  Sir  Hector  Macdonald 
is  told  by  a  returned  missionary  from 
New  Zeeland.  It  appears  that  while  in 
a  city  in  New  Zeeland  a  Sunday  after- 
noon reception  was  arranged  by  some 
of  the  leading  people  to  do  honour  to 
the  victorious  General.  "Fighting  Mac's" 
reply  to  the  invitation  was,  "I  am  a 
Scotchman,  and  I  never  yet  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  Sabbath-breaking,  and  am 
not  inclined  to  start  in  New  Zealand." 

Mac,  Mack  <  Mackenzie  (ma- 
kenzT). 

1854 — 5.  THACKERAY,  The  Newcomes, 
i.  242. 

"Mackenzie  was  a  dev'lish  wild  fellow," 
whispers  Captain  Goby  to  his  neighbour 
(the  present  biographer  indeed),  "and 
Mrs.  Mack  was  —  was  as  pretty  a  little 
woman  as  ever  you  set  eyes  on." 

Ibid.,  ii.,  349. 

If  my  Mac  was  here,  you  never  had 
dared  to  have  done  this,  Colonel  New- 
come  —  no,  never.  He  had  his  faults 
—  Mackenzie  had  —  but  he  would 
never  have  robbed  his  own  children! 

Mac  (maek)  <  Mac  Lagan 
(maklaegn). 

1899.    R.  KIPLING,  Stalky  &•  Co,  260. 

He  cursed  me  and  Mac  Lagan  (Mac 
played  up  like  a  trump)  and  Randall,  and 
the  'materialized  ignorance  of  the  un- 
scholarly  middle  classes',  'lust  for  mere 
marks',  and  all  the  rest. 


Mac  < 

•whirta). 


Mac  Whirter   (msek- 


1862.  THACKERAY,  Adventures  of  Phi- 
lip, ii.  244. 

"House,  indeed!  pretty  house!  Every- 
body else's  house  as  well  as  yours!" 

Such  as  it  is,  I  never  asked  you  to 
come  into  it,  Emily!" 

"Oh,  yes!  You  wish  me  to  go  out  in 
the  night.  Mac.!  I  say! 

"Emily!"  cries  the  generaless. 

Mac  I  say!  "screams  the  majoress,  fling- 
ing open  the  door  of  the  salon,  "my 
sister  wishes  me  to  go.  Do  you  hear 
me?"  .  .  . 

"Mac  Whirter,  I  say,  Major  Mac  Whir- 
ter!" cries  Emily,  flinging  open  the  door 
of  the  dining-room  .  .  . 

Macky  (maekT)  <  Macledony 
(msekldouni). 

1882.     HOLME  LEE,  A  Poor  Squire,  58. 
"He  is  at  Oak-Royal  now,  and  he  has 
not  been  to  see  you,  Macky?" 

"No,   he   has  never  come  to  see  me!" 
"Perhaps  he  has  forgotten  all  about  us." 
Miss  Macledony  offered  no  reply. 
(Dialogue  between  two  lady-friends). 

Monty  (monti)  <  Montagu 
(montagju). 

1882.  M.  E.  BRADDON,  Mount  Royal, 
ii-  35- 

"Never  saw  such  break-neck  work  in 
my  life",  said  Mr.  Montagu,  a  small  dan- 
dified person  who  was  always  called 
"little  Monty." 

Morg  (rnog)  <  Morgan  (mogan). 

1902.     The  Echo,  July  26,   i|6. 

"Lucius"     contributes    some   humorous 
verses    on    "Another    Trust"   to  a  great 
northern  daily:  — 
I  hear  it  said,  O  shade  of  Morgan's 

(I  hate  to  tell  thee,  but  I  must), 
That  they  have  gathered  barrel  organs 

In  a  trust. 
I  hear  the  suburbs  are  allotted 

For  regular  rotation,  and 
No  dwelling  is  to  be  boycotted, 

Small  or  grand. 
What  use.  O  Morg.,  is  all  thy  sturdy 

Grasping  at  every  ocean  line, 
If  they  have  made  the  hurdy-gurdy 
A  "combine"? 

Morni     (mom)  <  Mornington 

(momrjtan). 

1902.  HARMSWORTH,  London  Maga- 
zine, July,  593. 

The  invasion  of  the  American  jockeys 
has  by  no  means  interfered  with  the 
enormous  popularity  of  the  home-made 
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article,    and    with    the    sporting    public,  j 
Herbet  Mornington   Cannon  —  or  "Mor-  , 
ni",    as    he  is  familiarly  called  —  is  still 
a  prime  favourite. 

Mount  (maunt)  <  Mountmor-  j 
ris  (maunt-mons). 

1870.       OUIDA,     Puck,    1.,    l8o. 

"Don't   you  think  you  were  dreaming, 
Mount,   when    you    fancied  you  saw  Mrs.  ! 
D'Eyncourt  in  Germany  ?     Germany  too !  j 
Such  an  indefinite  word;  you  forget  we've 
left    one    Teutonic    Empire    behind,  and  ! 
haven't  yet  come  up  with  another." 

•I  did  see  her",  said  Mountmorris  de-  : 
cidedly. 

Mur  (m99)<  Murphy  (magft).  j 
See  quot.  under  'Goldy'. 

Pam      (paem)  <  Palmerston  ! 
(paamastan).     In   quot.   designa-  j 
ting     the     well-known     English 
statesman. 

1861.     Punch,  Aug.  31,  83!  i. 
Not  old,  stood  Pam  upon  the  Heights, 

The  Commons  roaring  at  his  feet, 
And  Beadledom,  with  antique  rites, 

Did  him  the  homage  meet. 

CH.  HINDLEY  (ed.)  Curiosities  of  Street  \ 
Lit.,  1871,  p.  76.  —  A  Political  Litany  \ 
on  the  Times,  76. 

And  O,  Gladstone,  thou  good  and  faith-  i 
ful  servant  of  the  late  Steersman  Pam,  j 
take  unto  thyself  the  helm  of  the  good  j 
ship  Great  Britain,  and  steer  it  safely  I 
through  the  troubled  waters  that  now  ' 
surround  it.  Amen. 

1900.     Punch,  March  7,   I76J3. 

But    what    does   Mr.    Murray  mean  by  j 
publishing    a    photogravure    of    Phillips'  ' 
painting    of    a    section    of  the  House  of 
Commons   —   showing   the   mace    on  the 
table,  the  Speaker  in  the  Chair,  Pam  on 
his    legs    addressing    the    House,    Dizzy  i 
and  his  colleages  seated  opposite  —  and  : 
labelling    it    "Lord   Palmerston's  Cabinet,  • 
1862"? 

Pen  (pen)  <  Pendennis  (pen-  j 
•dents). 

1849 — 50.      THACKERAY,     History    of 
Pendennis,  i.  44. 

"Left  that  place  for  good,  Pendennis?"   i 
Mr.    Foker    said,    descending     from    his  ! 
landau    and    giving    Pendennis  a  finger. 
"Yes,  this  year  or  more,"  Pen  said. 

Pen  (pen)  <  Penhecker  (pen-  j 
helo). 


1902.      Ally     Sloper's,    H.-H.,    3883. 

For  a  quarter  of  an  hour  Mrs.  Pen- 
hecker sat  and  wondered  who  it  could 
be  ...  At  five  minutes  to  seven  there 
was  a  thundering  rat-tat-tat-tat  at  the 
door,  and  unable  to  control  her  curiosity, 
Mrs.  Pen.  answered  it  herself,  and  ad- 
mitted —  her  husband.  -  -  "Where  — 
where  —  where  is  the  old  friend  you 
mentioned  in  your  telegram?"  enquired 
Mrs.  Pen. 

Pen  (pen)  <  Pennicuick  (pent- 
kvvik). 

1878.     J.  PAYN,  By  Proxy,  i.  25. 

Sitting  still,  they  looked  like  other 
women,  but  for  their  almond  eyes;  when 
they  rose  and  disembarked,  however,  as 
many  did,  the  manner  in  which  they  tot- 
tered across  the  plank  from  boat  to 
bank  was  a  spectacle  which  moved  Pen- 
nicuick to  cynical  mirth. 

"Look  at  their  tootsicums,  Connie: 
their  dear  little  toes  all  cramped  to- 
gether into  a  club-foot. 

"Hush,  Pen,  hush.  They  know  what 
makes  you  laugh;  [The  speakers  are  two 
officers]. 

Ibid.,  12. 

He  [i.  e.  Pennicuick]  was  not  a  man 
to  get  his  name  abbreviated  from  fa- 
miliarity or  affection,  but  it  was  abbre- 
viated nevertheless.  He  was  called  "Steel 
Pen,"  and  "Hard  Pen",  from  his  deci- 
siveness of  character;  and  "Black  Beard", 
not  so  much  from  his  beard  as  from  the 
characteristics  be  had  in  common  with 
the  famous  pirate  of  that  name. 

Pop  (pop) < Popjoy  (popdjoi). 

1849 — 50.  THACKERAY,  History  of 
Pendennis,  ii.  223. 

"Look!"  said  Popjoj-  to  Pen,  as  they 
passed,  "did  you  ever  pass  Bays's  at 
four  o'clock,  without  seeing  that  collec- 
tion of  old  fogies?  It's  a  regular  mu- 
seum. They  ought  to  be  cast  in  wax, 
and  set  up  at  Madame  Tussaud's  — " 
" —  In  a  chamber  of  old  horrors  by 
themselves,"  Pen  said,  laughing. 

" —  In  the  chamber  of  horrors!  Gad, 
doosid  good!"  Pop  cried. 

Potty   (pott)  <  Potter  (pots). 

1902.     The  Big  Budget,  June  7,  435)1. 

As  they  turned  from  the  gymnasium 
they  saw  the  door  of  the  cricketing  shed 
open,  and  a  couple  of  boys  came  from  it. 

"Potty  and  Toppy!"    laughed  Mervyn. 

"There  seems  to  be  a  row  on  be- 
tween them." 
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It  seemed  like  it;  for  they  were  talk- 
ing loudly  and  gesticulating  excitedly. 

"Let's  see  what  it's  all  about,"  said 
Mervyn,  making  towards  them.  The  two 
continued  gesticulating  as  violently  as 
ever.  Potter  every  now  and  again  would 
tiptoe  on  his  bandy  legs  and  try  to 
stretch  himself  to  the  level  of  Topp's 
nose. 

"What's  the  row,  Potty?"  Mervyn  de- 
manded, as  they  reached  the  stage-struck 
youths. 

Puffy  (paf  i)  <  Puffles  (paflz). 


1902.     Ally  Slope?'  s  H.-H., 

"It's  a  beastly  nuisance,"  said  Puffles, 
loud  enough  for  everyone  in  the  smoking- 
room  to  hear  him,  "but  of  course  in  the 
circumstances  I  can't  possibly  go." 

"What's  the  matter,  Puffy?"  inquired 
Mordaunt,  who  is  never  so  pleased  as 
when  he  can  take  a  rise  out  of  our  little 
Munchausen. 

Rat  (rset)  <Rattleton  (raetltan). 

1897.  W.  KINTZING  POST,  Harvard 
Stories,  8. 

Rattleton's  weak  nature  was  easily 
drawn  to  a  strong  one,  and  on  the  other 
hand  "Lazy  Jack  Rat"  was  a  source  of 
amusement  and  interest  to  Varnum. 

Rat   (raet)  <  Rattray   (raetrei). 

1899.     R.  KIPLING,  Stalky  &  Co,  100. 

"And  they  look  all  right,  too,"  said 
Stalky. 

It  can't  be  Rattray,  can  it?  Rattray?" 

No  answer. 

"Rattray  dear?  He  seems  stuffy  about 
something  or  other.  Look  here,  old 
man,  we  don't  bear  any  malice  about 
your  sending  that  soap  to  us  last  week, 
do  we?  Be  cheerful,  Rat.  You  can 
live  this  down  all  right  .  .  ." 

Rhy  (rai)  <  Rhysworth  (raiz- 
wap). 

1870.     OUIDA.  Puck,  i.  285. 

It  seemed  that  he  (i.  e.  Vaughan  Rhys- 
worth,  cf.  ibid.,  286)  was  known  as  "Ruth- 
less Rhy,"  from  his  duels,  his  intrigues, 
his  fatality  to  married  women,  and  many 
other  wicked  sports  and  pastimes. 

Sed  (sed)  <  Sedley  (sedli). 

1847—48.  THACKERAY,  Vanity  Fair, 
Ch.  iv.,  p.  17. 

"To-morrow  your  Papa  and  I  dine  out,* 
said  Mrs.  Sedley. 

"You  don't  suppose  that  I'm  going, 
Mrs.  Sed.?"  said  her  husband  .  .  . 

Seffy    (sef  i)  <  Sefton  (seftan) 


1899.     R.  KIPLING,  Stalky  &  Co,  157. 

"Now  I'll  tie  you  two  up  an'  direct  the 
bull-fight.  Golly,  what  wrists  you  have, 
Seffy.  They're  too  thick  for  a  wipe ;  got 
a  box-rope?  said  he. 

"Lots  in  the  corner,"  Sefton  replied. 
(Dialogue  between  schoolboys). 

Selly  (sell)  <  Sellingplate 
(selnjpleit). 

1901.  COTSFORD  DICK,  Society  Snap- 
shots, 60. 

Sir  Startin  Price  (oracularly).  That 
it  will  be  a  very  open  race. 

Mrs.  Lightweight  (disappointed),  Oh, 
you  are  no  use! 

Captain  Sellingplate.  Chirp  up,  Mrs. 
Lightweight;  I'll  put  you  on  to  some- 
thing good.  You  back  Fleabite. 

Lady  de  Handicap.  Not  an  atom  of 
good,  Selly,  after  that  trial  .  .  .  Don't 
you  do  it,  Mrs.  Lightweight;  you'll  only 
loose  money  .  .  . 

Sherry  (/en)  <  Sheridan  (/en- 
dan).     See   quot.  under  'Goldy'. 
Sib  (sib)  <Sibwright  (sibrsit). 

1854 — 5.  THACKERAY,  The  Newcomes, 
i.  246. 

The  necessity  of  an  entertainment  at 
the  Temple  —  lunch  from  Dick's  (as 
before  mentioned),  dessert  from  Parting- 
ton's,  Sibwright's  spoons,  his  boy  to  aid 
ours,  nay  Sib  himself,  and  his  rooms, 
which  are  so  much  more  elegant  than 
ours,  and  where  there  is  a  piano,  and  a 
guitar. 

Solly  (soli)  <  Salisbury,  or 
Salsberry  (solzbri). 

1849 — 50.  THACKERAY,  History  of 
Pendennis,  i.,  234.  Mrs.  Solly  =  Mrs. 
Salsberry. 

In  comic  papers  Solly  is  often  met 
with  as  designating  Lord  Salisbury,  the 
well-known  English  statesman.  (Cf.  Bau- 
mann,  Londinismen). 

Tempy  (tempi)  <  Templeton 
(templtan). 

1 86 1.  CH.  LEVER,  Horacl  Templeton, 
34°  ssq. 

Here,  then,  for  my  letter-box.  What 
have  I  here?  —  a  letter  from  the  Mar- 
quis of  D  — ,  when  he  believed  himself 
high  in  Ministerial  favour,  and  in  a  po- 
sition to  confer  praise  or  censure:  "Carl- 
ton  Club".  —  Dear  Tempy  (».  e.  Horace 
Templeton),  —  "Your  speech  was  ad- 
mirable —  first- rate;  etc.  —  Yours  truly, 
"D  -  ". 
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Tod,  Toddy  (todi)  < Todhun- 
ter  (todhanta). 

1854 — 5.  THACKERAY,  The  New- 
comes,  ii.  235. 

When,  then,  "The  Elopement  in  High 
Life",  which  has  been  described  in  the 
previous  pages,  burst  upon  the  town  in 
the  morning  papers,  I  can  fancy  the 
agitation  which  the  news  occasioned  in 
the  faithful  bosoms  of  the  generous  Tod- 
hunter  and  the  attached  Henchman.  My 
Lord  was  not  in  his  house  as  yet.  He 
and  his  friends  still  lingered  on  in  the 
little  house  in  Mayfair,  the  dear  little 
bachelor's  quarters,  where  they  had  en- 
joyed such  good  dinners,  such  good 
suppers,  such  rare  doings,  such  a  jolly 
time.  I  fancy  Hench  coming  down  to 
breakfast  and  reading  the  Morning  Post. 
I  imagine  Tod  dropping  in  from  his  bed- 
room over  the  way,  and  Hench  handing 
the  paper  over  to  Tod,  and  the  conver- 
sation which  ensued  between  those  wor- 
thy men.  "Elopement  in  High  Life  — 
excitement  in  N — come,  and  flight  of 
Lady  Cl —  N — come,  daughter  of  the 
late  and  sister  of  the  present  Earl  of 
D — rking,  with  Lord  H — gate;  personal 
rencontre  between  Lord  H — gate  and 
Sir  B  — nes  N  — come.  Extraordinary 
disclosures".  I  say,  I  can  fancy  Hench 
and  Tod  over  this  awful  piece  of  news. 

"Pretty  news,  ain't  it,  Toddy?",  says 
Henchman,  looking  up  from  a  Perigord 
pie,  which  the  faithful  creature  is  dis- 
cussing. 

Top  (top)  <  Toppleton  (topltan). 

1854 — 5.  THACKERAY,  The  New  comes, 
ii.  64. 

"Toppleton  slept  next  room  to  her  at 
Groningham,  and  heard  her;  didn't  you, 
Top?  [Mr.  Crackthorp  addressing  his 
friend  Mr.  Toppleton]. 

Torp  (top)  <  Torpenhow  (to- 
panhau). 

1892.  R.  KIPLING,  The  Light  that 
Failed,  42. 

The  afternoon  was  well  advanced  when 
Torpenhow  came  to  the  door  and  saw 
Dick  dancing  a  wild  saraband  under  the 
skylight.  —  "I  builded  better  than  I 
knew,  Torp",  he  said,  without  stopping 
the  dance. 

Tuppy  (tapi)  <  Tupman  (tap- 
man). 

1837.     DICKENS,  Pickwick,  i.   125. 
"You're  a  rascal!"  roared  Wardle. 
"Ha!  ha!"  replied  Jingle;  and  then  he 


added,  with  a  knowing  wink,  and  a  jerk 
of  the  thumb  towards  the  interior  of  the 
chaise  —  "I  say  —  she's  very  well  — 
desires  her  compliments  —  begs  you 
won't  trouble  yourself  —  love  to  Tuppy 
—  won't  you  get  up  behind?  —  drive 
on,  boys."  .  .  .  Nothing  in  the  whole 
adventure,  not  even  the  upset,  had  dis- 
turbed the  calm  and  equable  current  of 
Mr.  Pickwick's  temper.  The  villany,  how- 
ever, which  could  first  borrow  money 
of  his  faithful  follower  (»'.  e.  Mr.  Tup- 
man), and  then  abbreviate  his  name  to 
"Tuppy",  was  more  than  be  could  pa- 
tiently bear. 

Van<VanGalgebrok.  (Dutch 
name.) 

1839.  W.  HARRISON-AINSWORTH,  Jack 
Sheppard,  42. 

Three  persons  only  were  left  in  the 
!  room.  These  were  the  Master  of  the 
I  Mint,  Van  Galgebrok,  and  Mrs.  Sheppard. 
"A  bad  business  this,  Van,"  observed 
1  Baptist,  with  a  prolonged  shake  of  the 
|  head. 

"Ja,  ja,  Muntmeester",  said  the  Hol- 
lander, snaking  his  head  in  reply:  — 
"very  bad  —  very." 

Van  <  Van  Ness.  (Dutch 
name.) 

1878.  GEORGE  FLEMING  (*'.  e.  Con- 
stance Fletcher),  Mirage,  74. 

"Yes;  but  I  must  tell  Jack  about  Aunt 
Van",  (»'.  e.  Mrs.  Van  Ness,  cf.  ibid.,  74) 
said  Fanny,  laughing. 

Wordy  (waadT)  <  "Words- 
worth (waadzwap).  In  quot. 
designating  the  poet. 

1821.     BYRON,    Don    Juan,  Canto  iv., 

109. 

Why  then  I'll  swear,  as  poet  Wordy 
swore 

(Because  the  world  won't  read  him,  al- 
ways snarling). 

That  taste  is  gone,  that  fame  is  but  a 
lottery, 

Drawn  by  the  blue-coat  misses  of  a 
coteree. 

Wally  (wolT)<Walpole  (wol- 

poul). 

Ch.  HINDLEY  (ed.)  Curiosities  of  Street 
Lit.,  1871,  p.  79- 

A  New  Litany  on  Reform.  From  hav- 
ing the  Park  gates  shut  against  us, 
save  us  good  Walpole.  —  Oh,  Wally, 
hear  us. 
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C.    Equivalents  of  personal  names. 


Atthie  (sep*)  <  Athenaeum, 
(aeprnijsm).  In  quotation  used 
as  name  of  a  horse. 

1884.  W.  TUER,  Quads  for  Authors, 
etc.,  p.  70. 

A  Successful  publisher,  who  has  started 
a  carriage  and  pair  on  the  strength  of 
profits  made  out  of  his  books,  names  his 
horses  "Atthie"  and  "Caddie"  (Athe- 
naeum and  Academy). 

China  (tf\m)  <  Chimpanzee 
(t/impsn-zij),  t/ImpsenzTj).  In  quo- 
tation used  as  a  nickname. 

1881.     J.    S.    WINTER,    Cavalry   Life, 

J.  53- 

Mr.  Drew  might  certainly  have  passed 
for  the  missing  link  we  hear  so  much 
about,  and  his  regimental  cognomen  of 
Chimpanzee,  more  often  shortened  into 
Chim,  suited  his  personal  appearance  to 
a  nicety. 

Clotty  (kloti)  <  Clotho  (klou- 
po),  as  name  of  one  of  the  three 
Fates  in  Greek  Mythology.  See 
quotation  under  'Kessy'. 

Cocky  (kokT)  <  Cockatoo 
(koks-tuw),  as  name  of  a  bird. 

1889.  Boy's  Own  Paper,  Dec.  7, 
,58|i  (N.  E.  D.). 

Cocky  allowed  every  member  of  the 
family  to  scratch  his  dusty  poll. 

Ibid.,  Dec.   14,   i63]s  (N.  E.  D.). 

The  cockatoo  .  .  .  saying  .  .  .  'Give 
poor  old  cockie  a  bit  of  bread !' 

1902.     Household     Words,    June    21, 

5I43- 

Cockie,  a  fine  old  cockatoo,  has  the 
honour  of  being  often  regaled  with  sugar 
by  his  royal  mistress. 

Cosmo  (kosmo)  <  Cosmopo- 
litan (kosmo'politan).  Used  in 
quotation  as  name  of  a  dog. 

1870.       OUIDA,    Puck,    j,    101. 

He  was  called  "Cosmo",  "short  for  cos- 
mopolitan", he  explained  to  me.  "You 
know  that  means  a  citizen  of  the  world 
—  one  who  has  seen  many  countries 
and  many  minds  ..." 


Coz  (kaz)  <  Cousin  (kazn). 
Used  in  fond  and  familiar  address, 
both  to  relatives  and  in  the  wider 
sense.  (N.  E.  D.). 

1559-  BALDWIN  in  Mirr.  Mag,  (1563.) 
M  iij  b,  (N.  E.  D.) 

I  drynk  to  you  good  Cuz  ech  traytor 
sayes.  (Earliest  quotation  in  N.  E.  D.) 

1592.  SHAKSPERE,  Romeo  &*  Julia, 
Act  i,  sc.  5. 

Content  thee  gentle  Cos.     (N.  E.  D.) 

1849.  Miss     MULOCK,    Ogilvies,    xliii, 
Good  bye,  fair  coz.     (N.  E.  D.) 

1901.  F.    RUTTER    and    L.   BLACK,  A 
Muddied  Oaf,  27. 

Dear  Hughie,  "Just  a  line  to  say  how 
glad  and  proud  I  shall  be  to  see  you 
playing  against  Oxford  to-morrow,  and 
to  wish  you  the  best  of  luck.  Mind  you 
give  them  a  good  beating  or  you  will 
disappoint  dreadfully,  "Your  affectionate 
coz.  "Alice". 

Di  (dai)  <  Diogenes  (darodji- 
mjz).  In  quotation  used  as  name 
of  a  dog. 

1848.  DICKENS,  Dombey  and  Son,  Ch. 
xviii,  p.  158. 

Come,  then,  Di !  Dear  Di!  Make 
friends  with  your  new  mistress.  Let  us 
love  each  other,  Di!"  said  Florence, 
fondling  his  shaggy  head.  And  Di,  the 
rough  and  gruff,  as  if  his  hairy  hide 
were  pervious  to  the  tear  that  dropped 
upon  it,  and  his  dog's  heart  melted  as 
it  fell,  put  his  nose  up  to  her  face,  and 
swore  fidelity. 

Diogenes  the  man  did  not  speak  plainer 
to  Alexander  the  Great  than  Diogenes 
the  dog  spoke  to  Florence. 

Doc   (dok)  <  Doctor   (dokts). 

1850.  Bent  ley's  Miscellany,  vol.  xxvii. 
88.     The    Life  of  a  Louisiana  "Swamp 
Doctor" . 

You  see,  Doc,  I'd  heerd  so  much  from 
mam  'bout  her  dad's  Shumach  and  his 
nigger  Swage  .  .  . 

1902.  Comic  Cuts,  Aug.  9.     6(3. 
"Oh,  bless  you,  doctor,  I'm  all  right!* 

was    Fisten's    answer,    given    in   a  very 
boisterous,    would-be  hearty    fashion.  . . . 

The    man's    manner    rather   jarred  on 


me  — it  bordered  on  vulgarity  in  some 
indescribable  way,  and  I  answered  stiffly: 

"I  do  not  think  I  have  shown  any  un- 
desirable curiosity  to  —  " 

"Oh,  bosh!"  interrupted  Fisten.  "Come 
off  that  high  horse,  doc.  You're  simply 
dying  to  know  all  about  it. 

1902.  The  Boys  of  the  Empire,  No. 
88,  380] i. 

"I'll  take  care  of  Bud",  said  he,  "and, 
Doc,  if  thar's  any  saving  the  foot,  you 
do  it.  Thar'd  ort  to  be  a  chance,  it 
seems  to  me." 

"There  is  a  chance  — barely  — if  the  in- 
flammation can  be  kept  down." 

"I'll  see  that  he  keeps  cool.  You  go 
ahead  and  do  your  part,  Doc." 

Gran,  Grannie  (grseni)  < 
Grandmother  (graendmapa)  or 
Grannam  (grsenam)  (<  Grandam 
=  grandmother)  (cf  N.  E.  D.). 

1663.     DRYDEN,   Wild  Gallant,  II,  i. 
I  never    knew  your  Grandmother  was 
a  Scotch    woman  .  .  .:    pray  whistle  for 
her,    and    lets    see    her   dance:  come  — 
whist  Grannee. 

1870.     OUIDA,  Puck,  i.  263. 
I    met    her    hard    by,    a    pretty    girl, 
gran',   and  a  deal  more  respectable  than 
I  am. 

Ibid.,  i,  272. 

Gran'  here  is  no  grandmother  of  mine. 
(1878).      The  Shilling  Nursery  Rhymes 
and  Stories,  9. 

So  the  Wolf  ran  on  as  fast  as  he  could 
To    distance    little   Red  Riding  Hood  — 
He  ran  as  he  never  had  run  before 
Until  he  came  to  the  old  Gran's  door. 
He    tapped,    and   cried,    with    a    furtive 

grin, 
"I'm    little     Red     Riding    Hood    —    let 

me  in. 
And    the    poor   old  Granny,  in  bed  who 

lay, 
Thinking    her    grandchild  had  come  that 

way, 
Cried,    "Pull    the    bobbin;    come   in,  my 

child!" 

And    into    the    room    leapt   the  Wolf  so 
wild. 

Grog  (grog)  <  Grogram  (gro- 
gram). 

"Old  Grog"  was  a  nickname  of  Admi- 
ral Vernon  (about  1745),  from  his  grog- 
ram breeches  or  cloak  (grogram,  a  sort 
of  stuff  <  F.  gros  grain  =  coarse  grain); 
afterwards  transferred  to  the  mixture 
which  he  ordered  to  be  served  out  in- 
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stead    of   neat  spirit.     (Cf.  N.  E.  D.  and 
Skeat,  Etymolog.  Die.). 

Gusty  (gasti)  <  Gustavus 
Adolphus  (gas'teivas  sdolfas). 
In  quotation  used  as  name  of  a 
dog. 

1886.  JEROME  K.  JEROME,  The  Idle 
Thoughts  of  an  Idle  Fellow,  77. 

Gustavus  Adolphus  (the  call  him  "Gu- 
sty" downstairs  for  short)  is  a  very  good 
sort  of  dog,  when  he  is  in  the  middle  of 
a  large  field 

Hub,  Hubby  (habi)  < Hus- 
band (hazbsnd). 

1798.  MORTON,  Secrets  Worth  know- 
ing. Epilogue. 

The  wife  poor  thing,  at  first  so  blithe 
and  chubby,  Scarce  knows  again  her 
lover  in  her  Hubby.  (SI.  &  An.) 

1807.     STEVENS,   Wks.,  p.  175. 

Hubby  do  then,  what  could  Hubby 
do?  But  sympathy-struck,  as  she  cry'd, 
he  cry'd  too.  (SI.  &  An.) 

Ma  (maa)  <  Mama  (mamaa) 
(cf.  Fl.). 

Mam  (msem),  Mamsey  (maem- 
zi)  <  Mama  (mamaa)  (cf.  FL). 
Miss  (mis)  <  mistress  (mis- 
sTz).  This  abbreviatian  is  most 
probably  elliptical,  and  on  a  par 
with  such  curtailments  as  sis 
for  sister,  gran  for  grandmother, 
etc.  (cf  p.  69). 

Nep  (nep)  <  Neptune  (nep- 
tjuvvn),  as  name  of  the  god  of 
the  sea  in  Roman  Mythology. 

1902.     Ally    Sloper's   H.-H.,    May  17, 

335- 

Then,  swoosh !  and  you're  taking  a 
delicious  header  into  Father  Nep.  in  less 
than  two  shakes  of  a  duck's  waggler. 

Nunks  (cf.  FL),  Nunky  (nanki) 
<  Uncle  (ankl). 

1854.  THACKERAY,  The  Newcomes, 
i.  78. 

"That's    my   uncle,   that  tall  man  with 

!    the    mustachios    and    the  short  trousers, 

walking    with    that    boy    of  his.     I  dare 

'••    say    they    are    going    to  dine  in  Covent 

!    Garden,    and    going    to  the  play.     How* 
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dy-do,  Nunky"  —  and  so  the  worthy 
pair  went  up  to  the  card-room,  where 
they  sat  at  piquet  until  the  hour  of  sun- 
set and  dinner  arrived. 

1902.  Big  Budget,  June  14,  5J3- 
And  dost  thou  not  remember,  nunky,  j 
his  Grace  of  Buckingham  said't  would  be  i 
well  for  many  if  that  bauble  were  put  to  I 
no  other  use  than  to  jingle  to  the  antics  ! 
of  a  fool?" 

Od  (od)  <  God  (god),  com- 
mon in  1 7th  and  i8th  century 

oaths. 

1695.     CONGREVE,    Love   for  Love,  iii. 

5-   - 

Odsbud,  Madam,  have  no  more  to  say 
to  him. 

1813.  MOORE,  Twopenny  Postboy, 
Letter  4. 

There  Papist  dogs  —  hiccup  —  'od 
rot  'em ! 

1844.  BUCKS-TONE,  The  Maid  with  the 
milking  Pail. 

Lord  P.  Ods  Fish,  why  this  interest 
in  poor  Lady  Lucy?  (Cf.  SI.  &  An.) 

Pa  (paa)<Papa  (papaa). 

1840.  DICKENS,  Martin  Chuzslewit,  i. 
ch.  ii,  p.  11. 

At  this  exclamation,  another  Miss  Peck- 
sniff bounced  out  of  the  parlour:  and  the 
two  Miss  Picksniffs  with  many  incoherent 
expressions,  dragged  Mr.  Pecksniff  into 
an  upright  posture. 

"Pa!"  they  cried  in  concert.  "Pa! 
Speak,  Pa!  Do  not  look  so  wild,  my 
dearest  Pa!" 

Pap    (psep)  <  Papa    (papaa). 

1876.     L.  B.  WALFORD,  Mr.  Smith,  ii. 

34,  35- 

"Don't    shut    it,    it    is    for    papa.     He 

will  be  in  in  a  few  minutes 

So    saying    she   draw   off  one 

boot,  and  was  proceeding  to  disencum- 
ber herself  of  the  second,  when  her  sis- 
ter started  forward  in  her  chair,  exclaim- 
ing. "Who  was  that?"  "Pap",  said 
Lily,  faintly.  —  "It  was  not",  said  He- 
len. "It  was  he!"  Lily  flew  to  the 
door. 

Sis,  Sissie  (sisT),  <  Sister 
{sistg). 

FLORENCE  COOMBE,  A  Chum  Worth 
Having,  17. 

Audrey  opened  her  album.  With  shak- 
ing hand  she  tore  out  a  blank  page, 
and  handed  it  to  Vivian.  —  "Thank  you, 


Sis" ;  I  know  you're  a  good  sort  really, 
if  you  won't  let  yourself  turn  nasty  so 
often." 

Ibid.,   131. 

A  big  girl,  leading  by  the  hand  a  two- 
year-old  baby,  met  him.  He  hardly  saw 
her  till  he  heard  her  kind  voice:  "Hold 
up;  there's  a  darling!  Sissie  will  carry 
you  back." 

G.  A.  HENTY,  Yarns  on  the  Beach, 
120. 

"Then  the  little  one  said:  "'Oo  stoop 
down,  Joe;  sissy  and  me  take  hold  round 
oor  neck;  then  oo  stand  up  and  we 
det  in'". 

1902.     Illustr.  Chips,  Aug.  30,  5(4. 

Little  Reggie:  "Who  is  that  funny- 
looking  man  behind  you,  Sis?  He  looks 
just  like  one  of  my  Noah's  Ark  toys!" 

Strych  (strik)  <  Strychnine 
(striknm).  In  quot.  used  per- 
sonnified. 

1863.     CH.    READE,    Hard  Cash,  ii.  4. 

Here  Sampson,  who  had  examined  the 
patient  keenly  and  paid  no  more  atten- 
tion to  Osmond  than  to  a  fly  buzzing, 
interrupted  him  as  unceremoniously: 

"Poisoned",  said  he  philosophically. 

"Poisoned!"  screamed  the  people. 

"Poisoned!"  cried  Mr.  Osmond,  in 
whose  little  list  of  stereotyped  maladies 
poisoned  had  no  place.  Is  there  any 
one  you  have  reason  to  suspect. 

"I  don't  suspect,  nor  conject,  Sir:  I 
know.  The  man  is  poisoned,  the  sub- 
stance strychnine;  now  stand  out  of  the 
way  you  gaping  gabies  and  let  me  work : 
hy,  young  Oxford!  you  are  a  man:  get 
behind  and  hold  both  his  arms,  for  your 
life!  That's  you." 

—  —  —  —  —  Maxley  came  to  and 
gave  a  sigh  of  relief.  When  he  had 
been  sensible,  yet  out  of  pain,  nearly 
eight  minutes  by  the  clock,  Sampson 
cloroformed  him  again.  I'll  puzzle  ye, 
my  friend  strych",  said  he.  "How  will 
ye  get  your  perriodical  paroxysm  when 
the  man  is  insensible?  The  Dox  say 
y'act  direct  on  the  spinal  marrow,  etc. 

Unky    (anki)  <  Uncle   (ankl). 

1902.     Comic  Cuts,  July   19,  8. 

1.  Uncle  Tommyrot  was  always  up  to 
something.     Last    week    he    fixed    some 
fans  on  to  the  squirrel-cage.    What  for? 

2.  Why,    to    keep   his   little  self  cool 
this   hot  weather,  of  course.     When  the 
squirrel     started    revoluting    sea-breezes 
weren't  in  it  beside    unky's    contraption. 
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II.    Initial  ellipsis. 
A.    Christian  names. 


Bella  (beb),  f.  <  Arabella  (aera-  ! 
-beb). 

1842.     MARRYAT,  Percival  Keene,  3. 

By  degrees  the  intimacy  increased,  and 
at  last  there  were  reports  in  the  ser- 
vants' hall,  that  the  captain  and  Miss 
Bella  Mason  had  been  seen  together  in 
the  evergreen  walk. 

(Cf.  Ibid.,  p.  a.   Miss  Arabella  Mason.) 

Bella,  f.  <  Sybella  (sibeb). 

1859.  CH.  LEVER,  Davenport  Dunn, 
iii.  65. 

"And  it  is  true,  Miss  Bella,  that  it's 
Mr.  Dunn  has  it  all  here  under  his  own 
hand?  that  the  Lord  owns  nothing  only 
what  Dunn  allows  him  and  that  the  whole 
place  down  to  Kenmare  river  is  Dunn's?" 

"It  is  quite  true,  Ned,  that  the  control 
and  direction  of  all  the  great  works  here 
are  with  Mr.  Dunn.    All  the  quarries  and  j 
mines,    the  roads,  harbours,  quays,  brid- 
ges, docks,  houses,  are  all  in  his  hands." 

*  Blessed  hour!  and  where  does  he 
get  the  money  to  do  it  all?"  cried  he, 
in  amazement. 

Now,  natural  as  was  the  question,  and 
easy  of  reply  as  it  seemed,  Sybella  heard 
it  with  something  almost  like  a  shock. 

Belle  (bel),  f.  <  Christabel 
(kristabel). 

1882.  M.  E.  BRADDON,  Mount  Royal, 
i,  269. 

"No  Belle,  we  cannot.  You  have 
spoiled  his  life.  You  have  broken  his 
heart." 

Christabel  smiled  a  little  contemptu- 
ously at  the  mother's  wailing. 

Belle,  f.  <  Isabel  (izabel). 

1854.  Miss  CUMMINS,  The  Lampligh- 
ter, 89. 

'Polite',  muttered  the  pretty  Isabel. 

—  'Why,  Belle!  do  see',  said  Kitty, 
who  was  looking  back  over  her  shoulder, 
he's  overtaken  the  old  man  and  my 
interesting  little  girl. 

Bertie     (bastT),    m.  <  Albert 

(aelbat). 

1867.  MRS.  WOOD,  Orville  College, 
198. 

Sundin,  K.  F. 


•Is  not  that  Albert?"  he  asked.  "There, 
in  the  distance,  with  one  or  two  more 
young  men."  And  Sir  Simon  turned  his 
long  glass  in  the  direction  to  which  he 
pointed.  —  Close  against  the  mater  they 
stood;  three  of  them  —  Bertie,  for  he 
it  was,  and  Gall,  and  Leek. 

Bert,  Bertie,  m.  <  Herbert 
(haabat). 

1847.  GRACE  AGUILAR,  Home  In- 
fluence, ii,  107. 

"I  really  cannot  fancy  anything  so  ut- 
terly impossible",  interrupted  Caroline, 
"so  you  may  spare  the  supposition'  Her- 
bert." 

"It  is  no  use,  Bertie;  you  must  bring 
the  antipodes  together,  before  you  and 
Caroline  will  think  alike",  interposed 
Percy,  perceiving  with  regret  the  expres- 
sion of  pain  on  his  brother's  face,  etc. 

1902.     Illustr.  Chips,  June  28,  2(3. 

Herbert  Mullaney,  the  owner,  was  in 
dispair.  He  had  everything  to  make 
him  happy,  bar  one  source  of  trouble. 

Mullaney  paced  the  aft-deck  of  the 
yacht,  watched  by  the  loving  eyes  of 
his  wife,  who  was  lounging  in  an  easy- 
chair  by  the  taffrail.  — 

"Why  worry,  Bert?"  she  said.  "Get 
another  cook." 

Bertie,  m.< Hubert  (hjuwbat). 

1883.  E.  J.  BRETT,  The  Boys'  Comic 
Journal,  Vol.  i,  6. 

(A  letter  from  Parslow  Davey  to  his 
brother  Sir  Hubert  Davey.)  Dear  Bertie, 
—  I  fancy  I  can  see  your  elongated 
phiz  when  you  recognize  my  fist,  etc. 

Bess  (bes),  f.<  Elizabeth  (Yli- 
zaba]}). 

1699.  D'URFEY,  Pills  to  purge  Me- 
lancholy, ii,  27.  A  Ballad  call'd  the 

Green-Gown. 

Blanch  and  Bettrice  both  of  a  Family, 
Came  very  lazy  lagging  behind; 
Annise    and  Amable  noting  their  Policy, 
Cupid  is  cunning,  although  he  be  blind; 
But    Winny    the   Witty,  that  came  from 
the  City, 
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With    Parnel   the   pretty,  and  Basse  the 

brown, 
Clem,    Joan    and    Isabel,    Su,    Alice  and 

bonny  Nell, 
Travell'd  exceedingly  for  a  Green-Gown. 

1859.  GEORGE  ELIOT,  Adam  Bede, 
i,  36. 

Here  Dinah  turned  to  Bessy  Cranage, 
whose  bonny  youth  and  evident  vanity 
had  touched  her  with  pity. 

Bet,  Betty  (bett),  Betsy  (betsi), 
f.  <  Elizabeth. 

1839.  CH.  LEVEB,  Harry  Lorrequer, 
32  sqq. 

Amongst  the  visitors  on  the  second 
day  came  a  maiden  lady  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ennistimon;  Miss  Elizabeth 
O'Dowd,  the  last  of  a  very  old  and  highly 
respectable  family  in  the  country,  and 
whose  extensive  property,  thickly  stud- 
ded with  freeholders,  was  a  strong  rea- 
son for  her  being  paid  every  attention 
in  Lord  Callonby's  power  to  bestow. 
Miss  Betty  O'Dowd  —  for  so  she  was 
generally  stiled  —  was  the  very  perso- 
nification of  an  old  maid : 

1859.     CH.  READE,  Love  me  little,  etc. 

259- 

"I  say  Capting",  said  a  voice  in  his 
ear.  He  looked  up,  and  there  stood 
Tom  the  stable-boy,  with  both  hands  in 
his  pockets.  Tom  was  not  there  by  his 
own  proper  movement,  but  was  agent 
of  Betsy,  the  under  —  housemaid. 

1865.  MRS.  WOOD,  Mildred  Arkell, 
i,  33- 

"Betsey?"  echoed  Mrs.  Arkell. 

"My  sister  Elizabeth  —  we  call  her 
Betsey.  She  is  younger  than  I  am. 

Cinthy  (sinbi),  f.  <  Hyacinth 
(haiasmj)). 

1881.  FLORENCE  MARRYAT,  My  Sister 
the  Actress,  49. 

A  stranger  opens  the  door  to  her,  and 
she  is  just  about  to  inquire  for  her  fa- 
ther, when  she  catches  sight  of  Hya- 
cinth in  the  hall;  Hyacinth,  the  imp  who 
will  always  hang  about  the  banisters  and 
stairs  against  all  orders  to  the  contrary. 
The  appearance  of  her  little  sister  opens 
the  floodgates  of  Betha's  emotion.  Her 
first  thought  is,  how  she  could  ever  have 
remained  away  from  her  so  long. 

'Cinthy!  Cinthy  darling!"  she  cries 
lovingly,  as  she  presses  forward  to  clasp 
her  in  her  arms. 

Cora  (kora),  f.  <  Glencora 
{glerrcora). 


1864.  A.  TROLLOPE,  Can  you  forgive 
her,  i,  183. 

"Then  why  do  it  now,  Lady  Glen- 
cora?" 

"I  won't  be  called  Lady  Glencora. 
Call  me  Cora.  I  had  a  sister  once,  ol- 
der than  I,  and  she  used  to  call  me 
Cora. 

Dolf  (dolf),  m.  <  Rodolf  (rou- 
dolf). 

1863.  MRS.  WOOD,  The  Shadow  of 
Ashlydyat,  i,  87. 

Why,  Dolf!"  uttered  Mrs.  Verrall  in 
much  astonishment.  "Is  it  you?" 

"It  is  not  my  ghost",  replied  the 
gentleman,  holding  out  his  hand.  He 
was  a  little  man  with  fair  hair,  Mr.  Ro- 
dolf Pain,  cousin  to  the  two  ladies.  "Did 
I  alarm  you,  Charlotte?" 

Drew  (druw),  m.  <  Andrew 
(sendruw). 

1863.  MRS.  WOOD,  Mrs.  Halliburton' s 
Troubles,  i,  340. 

"Never  for  me!"  said  Andrew  Brumm. 
I'll  work  to  keep  me  and  mine  out  on 
it,  if  it  is  at  breaking  stones  upon  the 
road.  I  know  one  thing  i  if  ever  I  do 
get  into  certain  work  again,  I'll  make 
my  missis  be  a  bit  providenter  than 
afore." 

"Bell  Brumm  ain't  one  of  the  provident 
sort",  dissented  Mrs.  Cross.  "How  do 
you  manage  to  get  along  at  all,  Drew, 
these  bad  times?  You  don't  seem  to 
get  into  trouble." 

"Well,  we  manage  somehow",  replied 
Andrew. 

Duke  (djuwk),  m.  <  Marma- 
duke  (maamgdjuwk). 

1823.     F.    COOPER,    The   Pioneers,  47. 

My  wound  is  trifling,  and  I  believe 
that  Judge  Temple  sent  for  a  physician 
the  moment  we  arrived."  —  "Certainly", 
said  Marmaduke;  I  have  not  forgotten 
the  object  of  thy  visit,  young  man,  nor 
the  nature  of  my  debt."  —  "Oh!"  ex- 
claimed Richard,  with  something  of  a 
waggish  leer,  "thou  owest  the  lad  for 
the  venison,  I  suppose,  that  thou  killed, 
cousin  'duke!  Marmaduke!  Marmaduke! 
That  was  a  marvellous  tat  of  thine 
about  the  buck ! 

1882.    F.  ANSTEY,  Vice  Versa,  Ch.  i,  15. 

"It's  only  the  stone  Uncle  Duke  brought 
mamma  from  India";  (cf.  ibid.,  p.  17, 
uncle  Marmaduke). 

Etta  (eta),  f.<  Henrietta  (hen- 


rrets).     See    Charnock,    Praeno- 
mina. 

Fina  (faina),  f,  pet-form  for  | 
Josephine  (djouzifijn). 

1880.  Miss  THACKERAY,  Da  Capo 
and  other  Tales,  129. 

"What  a  funny  name  Fina  is*,  said  ; 
she.  "Have  you  a  real  name  too?* 

"My  name  is  Josephine",  said  Fina, 
"but  papa  always  calls  me  Fina." 

Gar  (gaa),  m.  <  Edgar  (edga).  j 

1863.  MRS.  WOOD,  Mrs.  Halliburton' s  ; 
Troubles,  i,  323. 

"Gar,  dear,  did  you  ever  sit  down  and 
count  the  cost?"   asked  Mrs  Halliburton. 
"I    fear  it  will    not    be  your  luck  to  get  | 
to  the  University.* 

Labor  omnia  vincit",  cried  out  Gar. 

Ibid.,  ii.,  362. 

"I    have    been    thinking.     Mr.  Ashley,   j 
of  bestowing  the  living  of  Deoffam  upon 
Edgar     Halliburton.     What    should    you  I 
say  to  it?" 

"That  I  should  almost  feel  it  as  a  per- 
sonal   favour    paid    to    myself",   was  the  \ 
reply  of  Mr.  Ashley. 

"Then    it  is    done",    said    the    bishop. 
—    —   —  —    And    that    is  how  Gar  be-  i 
came  vicar  of  Deoffam. 

Lina  (laina),  f.,  pet-form  for  j 
Caroline  (kaerolain). 

1847.     G.    AGUILAR,    Home  Influence, 

234- 

"Emmeline,  I  cannot  draw",  exclaimed 
Caroline,    at     lenght;    "you    are    making   '• 
the  table  as  restless  as  yourself." 

"Why  can  you  not  say  it  was  moved  i 
by  an  irresistible  sympathy?  It  is  most  I 
extraordinary  that  you  will  still  speak  ' 
plain  matter-of-fact,  •when  I  am  doing  ) 
all  I  can  to  make  you  poetical." 

"But    what    am  I  to    poetise    on  now,  , 
Emmeline?   —   the  table  or  yourself?  be-  ' 
cause    at  present  they  are  the  only  sub-   j 
jects    under    consideration,    and  I   really 
cannot     see    anything    very    poetical    in 
either." 

"Not  even  in  me,  Lina?"  archly  re- 
plied Emmeline,  bending  down,  so  that 
her  face  should  come  before  her  sister 
instead  of  her  copy,  which  was  a  very 
pretty  small  marble  figure. 

Lottie  (lotT),  f.  <  Charlotte 
(/aalot). 

1865.  MRS.  WOOD,  Mildred  Arkell, 
i.  25. 


"It    was    Charlotte",    interposed    Mrs. 
Dan.     "We  used  to  call  her  Lottie.* 

'Melia    (mijlja),    f.  <  Amelia 


1850.  Ainsworth  Magazine,  LXXXVIII. 
373- 

•Are  you  fond  of  horses?"  asked  his 
lordship,  smacking  one  hand  against  the 
other  with  a  noise  like  the  report  of  a 
pistol. 

"Oh,  so  fond!"  exclaimed  Amelia,  with 
a  start,  for  she  hadn't  got  through  her 
favourite,  and,  as  she  thought,  most  attrac- 
tive attitude. 

"Well,  now,  that's  nice",  said  his  lord- 
ship giving  his  other  hand  a  similar 
bang;  adding,  "I  like  a  woman  that's 
fond  of  horses.* 

"Then  Melia  and  you'll  gree  nicely*, 
observed  Mrs.  Jawleyford,  who  was  al- 
ways ready  to  give  a  helping  hand  to 
her  own  daughters  at  least. 

Milly  (mill),  f.<  Emily  (emili). 

1849.  THACKERAY,  History  of  Pend- 
ennis,  i.  76. 

"What  was  that  he  was  talking  about, 
the  madness  of  Hamlet,  and  the  theory 
of  the  great  German  critic  on  the  sub- 
ject?* Emily  asked  of  her  father.  —  "'Deed 
then  I  don't  know,  Milly  dear",  answe- 
red the  Captain. 

Mun  (man),  m.  <  Edmund 
(edmand). 

1653.     R.  BROOME,  The  English  Moore, 
Act  ii.,  sc.   i. 
The.     Your   news  good,  Nat?    what  is  it 

ready  made, 

Or    are    you    now  but  coining  it? 
Nat.     No,    it  was  coin'd  last  night,  o'the 

right  stamp. 
And  passes  current  for  your  good.     Not 

know, 
That  I,  and  Mun,  and  Vince,  with  divers 

others 
Of  our  Comrades,  were  last  night  at  the 

Bridehouse. 

(Cf.  Dram.  Pers.,  Theophilus,  Rashleys 
Son,  in  love  with  Millicent,  Nath.  Ban- 
class,  a  Wencher;  Vincent,  Edmund,  Two 
gallants  undone  by  Quicksands.) 

Mus     (mas),     m.  <  Erasmus 

(araesmas). 

1658.     R.  BROME,   The  New  Academy, 
Act  i.,  sc.   i. 
Vol.     Y'are    Lord    here,    and  may  com- 

mand me,  Sir. 
And  so  my  service  to  you. 


Mat.     I'll    do    you    reason,    Sir.    —  Val. 

drink. 
Be  ready  with  your  Napkin,  and  a  lower 

douke  maid. 
I'll    hang    dead    weight  at  your  buttocks 

else.     So. 
Is    not    this    obedience,    Gentlemen,    Mr. 

Erasmus? 

Mus,  I  will  call  thee  Mus,  I  love  to  be 
Familiar,  where  I  love;  and  Godamerey 
For  your  friend  here;  you  both  shall 

see  my  daughter. 
But    my     French     Damosel    and    I    are 

parted 
I  hope    by    this   time.     So  here's  to  you 

Mus. 

(Cf,  Dram.  Pers.:  Old  Matchil,  a  Mer- 
chant that  married  his  maid.  Gabriellas 
Guardian ;  Valentine  Askal,  Son-in-law  to 
Hardiman  Hanerah's  half-brother;  Eras- 
mus, a  young  Gentleman,  his  Companion 
and  Friend. 

Netty  (neti ),  f.<  Annette(ae'net). 

1895.  G.  MEREDITH,  The  House  on 
the  Beach,  Ch.  vi.,  p.  172. 

(In  The  Tale  of  Cloe  and  other  Sto- 
ries.) 

"Where's  the  unmarried  man  wouldn't 
like  to  have  a  girl  like  you,  Netty ! 
They  say  he's  been  rejected  all  round 
a  circuit  of  fifteen  miles ;  and  he's  not 
bad-looking,  neither  —  he  looks  fresh 
and  fair.  But  I  thought  it  as  well  to  let 
him  know  he  might  get  me  at  a  disad- 
vantage, but  he  couldn't  you.  Now, 
don't  think  about  it,  my  love." 

"Not  if  it  is  not  necessary,  papa", 
said  Annette. 

Nestle  (nesti),  m.  <  Ernest 
(aanist). 

1901.  IAN  MACLAREN,  Young  Barba- 
rians, 44. 

"What's  your  name?"  Nestie  was 
standing  in  the  centre  of  the  large  en- 
trance hall  where  his  father  had  left  him, 
a  neat,  slim  little  figure  in  an  Eton  suit 
and  straw  hat  and  the  •walls  were  lined 
by  big  lads  in  kilts,  knickers,  tweed 
suits,  and  tailless  Highland  bonnets  in 
various  stages  of  roughness  and  decay. 
"Ernest  Molyneux,  and  for  short,  Nestie", 
and  he  looked  round  with  a  bright  little 
smile,  although  inwardly  very  nervous. 

Netta  (nets),  f.  <  Henrietta 
(henrreta). 

1866.  FLOR.  MARRY  AT.  For  Ever  and 
Ever,  ii.  127. 

"Is    this    some    of  Mr.  Martin  Stuart's 


teaching?  I  heard  of  your  engagement, 
my  dear  girl,  and  I  should  have  congra- 
tulated you  upon  it  if  I  had  had  the 
opportunity.  I  hope  you  will  be  very 
happy,  Netta;  I  am  sure  you  deserve 
to  be." 

"No  one  deserves  it,  Jack",  she  an- 
swered quietly. 

"But  you  are?"  he  asked,  turning  to- 
wards her  eagerly. 

The  dark  grey  eyes  drooped  until  no- 
thing was  seen  of  them  but  their  long 
black  lashes,  and  her  young  cheek  grew 
more  and  more  conscious  of  his  steadfast 
gaze. 

"Henrietta!"  he  exclaimed",  tell  me; 
we  have  been  boy  and  girl  together. 
Are  you  happy?" 

Randy  (rsendi),  f.  <  Mirandy 
(miraendi). 

1887.  HARPER'S  Monthly  Mag.  (Europ. 
Edit.).  Vol  xiv.  304. 

"Some  folks  thinks  she's  crazy,  an' 
she  does  act  dreffle  queer  sometimes. 
But  there's  crazier  people  outside  the 
'sylums  than  Aunt  Randy." 

"Is  she  married?    Has  she  a  family?" 

"Well  folks  say  she  is  a  widder,  an' 
her  husband  was  a  bad  lot.  She  never 
says  nothin'  about  him,  an  she  don't 
think  no  great  of  men-folks.  Her  na- 
me's Mis'  Gates,  an'  Randy  is  short  for 
Mirandy,  but  I  tell  folks  she's  so  inde- 
pendent an'  sot  on  not  belongin'  to  no 
man,  she  won't  let  any  one  call  her  My 
anything,  so  she's  left  it  off  o'  Randy." 

Riah  (raia),  m.  <  Uriah  (juraia). 

DCKENS,   Our  Mut.  Friend,   142. 

Sander  (ssenda),  m.  <  Alexan- 
der (aelilrzaends)  (cf.  Fl.). 

Stacie  (steisi),  m.  <  Eustace 
(juwstts). 

1887.  BEE  BEE,  Life  on  an  Under- 
graduate, 60. 

The  cadette  of  the  family  as  the 
French  would  say,  was  the  little  only 
sister,  Gladys,  the  toy  and  pet  of  all. 
Her  sailor-brother,  Eustace,  was  her  fa- 
vourite —  "Stacie",  as  she  lispingly  cal- 
led him. 

'Tavia  (teivja),  f.  <  Octavia 
(okteivjs). 

1902.  PERCY  WHITE,  The  New  Chri- 
stians. 

Selby,  however,  discovered  that  the 
air  'suited  him',  and  found  in  conse- 
quence a  dozen  excellent  reasons  why 


his    daughter  should  make  the  place  her 
home. 

"You  can  afford  to  keep  a  flat  'Tavia.  1 
What  more  can  you  want?  I  live  in 
the  Albany,  and  I  certainly  do  think 
that  we  ought  to  have  something  defini- 
tely resembling  a  centre  for  breathing 
domestic  air." 

Thus    it    came    to    pass    in  the  fourth 
year    after    her  husbands  Heath  that  Oc-  j 
tavia  commenced  to  live  the  ordered  life 
which    her    father    desired    for    the  joint 
family    dignity    and    his    personal  conve-  ' 
nience. 

Tetty  (teti),  Tetsy  (tetsi),  f.  < 
Elizabeth  (ilizabab)  (cf.  Fl.). 

BARDSLEY  writes  (Curios  of  Pur.  No-  , 
menclature,  p.  115): 

Dr.  Johnson  always  called  his  wife  | 
Tetty.  Writing  March  28,  1753,  he  I 
says  — 

"I  kept  this  day  as  the  anniversary  of  j 
my  Tetty's  death,  with  prayer  and  tears 
in  the  morning." 

Thias    (taias),    m.  <  Matthias 
(mabaias). 

1859.     GEORGE    ELIOT,    Adam     Bede, 
i.   17. 

"Ay,  sir,  that's  Adam  Bede,  that  is, 
I'll  be  bound  —  Thias  Bede's  son  — 
everybody  knows  him  here  about." 

Cf.  ibid.,   121. 

Their  father,  Matthias  Bede,  was  drow- 
ned in  the  Willow  Brook  last  night,  not  ; 
far    from  his  own  door.     I'm  now  going  '• 
to  see  Adam. 

Tina  (taina),  f.,  pet-form  for  ! 
Geraldine  (djeraldijn). 

1887.  BEE  BEE,  Life  of  an  Under- 
graduate, 3. 

—  we  were  called  Gerald  and  Geral- 
dine. We  were  exactly  alike  as  children,  '• 
1  have  heard,  and  could  not  be  told 
apart,  till  1  was  put  into  breeks.  It  was 
the  first  difference  made  between  us,  and 
whene  some  one  asked  whether  little 
Tina  did  not  want  a  knickerbocker  suit 
too,  she  answered  wistfully,  'I  don't 
much  mind',  so  report  says. 

Tiny  (tainT),  f.  pet-form  for  < 
Clementine  (klemantijn). 

1880.  Miss  BR ADDON,  Just  as  I  am, 
38. 

On  a  corner  of  the  lender  stood  in  i 
front  of  the  fireplace  sat  Morton's  eldest  ; 
sister,  Clementine,  otherwise  Tiny,  a  de- 
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licately-fashioned  girl,  who  seemed  never 
to  have  grown  out  of  childhood,  and  who 
was  a  perpetual  outrage  to  Horatia  — 
her  strong-minded  younger  sister  —  a 
tall,  plump,  well-filled-out  young  woman, 
who  looked  just  as  many  years  too  old 
as  Tiny  looked  too  young  for  her  age. 

Titia  (ti/3),  f.<Letitia  (bti/9). 

1865.  MRS.  CRAIK,  Christian's  Mis- 
take, 36. 

Letitia,  with  her  angular  figure  and 
thin  light  hair,  looked  not  unlike  a  di- 
minished spectral  reflexion  of  the  Foim- 
dress  herself,  —  that  pale,  prim,  pre- 
Raphaelitish  dame  who  was  represented 
all  over  the  College,  in  all  sizes  and  va- 
rieties of  the  limner's  art.  Arthur,  who 
hung  a  little  behind  his  sister,  was  diffe- 
rent from  her,  being  stout  and  square; 
but  he,  too,  was  not  an  attractive  child, 
and  there  was  a  dormant  sullenness  in 
his  under  lip  which  showed  he  could 
be  a  very  naughty  one  if  he  chose. 

"I  told  you  so,  Titia",  said  he,  darting 
to  an  open  door  facing  the  staircase  at 
the  gallery's  end. 

Tonie,  Tony  (tounT),  m.<  An- 
thony (fentanT). 

1658.  R.  BROME,  The  Weeding  of  the 
Covent  Garden,  Act  v.,  sc.  2. 

Enter:  Mihil,  Anthonie,  Katharine 
Parson. 

Mih.  Now,  Tonie,  she  is  thine  own. 
Now  Sister  Kate,  he's  thine.  The  Priest 
have  pronounc't  it  I  say,  Amen  to't. 
And  heaven  give  you  joy. 

Kat.  Now  you  have  done  the  best 
brotherly  office  that  ever  made  a  Sister 
happy. 

1838.  RENTON  NICHOLSON,  Cockney 
Adventures  etc.  52. 

"You're  half  drunk,  Tony",  said  Mr. 
Fuddle. 

"It's  false:  and  you  are  a  frivolatious 
humbug",  muttered  Mr.  Balsom,  hardly 
able  to  articulate. 

"I'll  knock  your  sanguinary  eye  out", 
exclaimed  Mr.  Ben  Fuddle. 

"I  doesn't  think  as  you  will,  my  flo- 
wer", hiccuped  Anthony  Balsom. 

1902.     Big  Budget,  Aug.  2,   12614. 

'Now  then,  Tony,  you  old  slacker,  put 
down  that  book  and  come  for  a  stroll 
on  Bickerton  Downs.  There's  just  time 
to  get  up  to  Rickerby's  Folly  before 
afternoon  chapel." 

Anthony  Venn  threw  down  his  book, 
and  leapt  to  his  feet  — as  fine  a  specimen 
of  a  British  public-school  boy  as  you 
would  wish  to  see. 
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Tottle  (totl),  m.  <  Aristotle 
(aeris-totl).  'Old  Tottle1  used  in 
University  slang  (cf.  Baumann). 

Totty  (totT),  f.  <  Charlotte 
(/aalot). 

1859.     GEORGE  ELIOT,  Adam  Bede,  i., 

"3- 

"Here's  Totty!  By  the  by,  what's 
her  other  name?  She  wasn't  christened 
Totty." 

"O  sir,  we  call  her  sadly  out  of  her 
name.  Charlotte's  her  christened  name. 
It's  a  name  i"  Mr.  Poyser's  family:  his 
grandmother  was  named  Charlotte.  But 
we  began  with  calling  her  Lotty,  and 
now  it's  got  to  Totty.  To  be  sure  it's 
more  like  a  name  for  a  dog  than  a  Chri- 
stian child. 

Trichy  (trit/T),  f.  <  Beatrice 
(biatris). 

1858.     A.  TROLLOPE,  Dr.  Thorne,i.8i. 

"Oh,  Mary!" 

"And,  oh,  Trichy!  you  don't  mean  to 
say  I  mayn't  speak  out  before  you.  There 
perhaps  you'd  like  to  put  your  foot  on 
my  neck."  And  then  she  put  her  head 
down  to  the  footstool  and  kissed  Bea- 
trice's foot. 


Trixie  (triksi),  f.  <  Beatrix. 

1865.  J.  S.  LE  FANU,  Guy  Deverell, 
i.  217. 

"How  is  grandmamma  this  morning?" 
inquired  Sir  Jekyl  of  Beatrix,  before  she 
left  the  room. 

'Better,  I  think.  She  says  she  will 
take  a  little  turn  up  and  down  the  broad 
walk,  by-and-by,  and  I  am  to  go  with 
her." 

"Very  pleasant  for  you  Trixie",  said 
her  papa,  with  one  of  his  chuckles. 

Trudie  (truvvdT),  f.<  Gertrude 
(gaatruwd).  (Cf.  St.  D.). 

Val  (vael),  m.  <  Percival  (p93- 
sival).  (Cf.  Fl.). 

Zena    (zijna),    f.  <  Thomasina 


1857.     De  Cressy,  139. 

Janet,  Helen,  Wilhelmina,  and  Thoma- 
sina, the  two  last  with  the  information 
that  ther  quadrisyllable  names  were  con- 
tracted into  Willie  and  Zena  for  every 
day  use,  were  successively  called  up  to 
be  presented  to  miss  Mortimer,  but  she 
was  spared  the  disquisition  on  their 
characters  which  she  supposed  to  be 
impending. 


B.    Surnames. 


'Bart  (baat)  <  Islebart  (aizl- 
baat). 

1872.  S.  J.  MACKENNA  in  Gentleman's 
Mag.,  ix.  (New  Scries),  511. 

Lizzie    laughed    at    this    clever  escape  ! 
of  her  sister,  and  treated  the  remaining  j 
one    to    a    dissertation  on  the  evil  effect  ! 
of  love    on   the  iemale  system-especially 
when    bestowed  from  one  family  on  two 
such    opposite    men    as   Captains  Darley 
and  Islebart. 

"Stuff  and  nonsense,  Liz",  broke  in 
Fan  Evans,  rising  to  ring  the  bell;  "do 
you  think  either  of  us  care  for  these 
mere  flirts?" 

"Well,  'Bart',  as  mr.  Bliss  calls  him, 
certainly  is  a  flirt;  still  I  admire  your 
taste,  Fan. 

Piggy  (pig?)  <  Guineapig  (gi- 
nipig). 


1901.  COTSFORD  DICK,  Society  Snap- 
shots, 15. 

Sir  Ananias.  I  assure  you  they're 
well-known  games. 

Lady  Sapphira  (fixing  him  with  a  stony 
stare).  And  you  played  these  "well- 
known  games"  last  night  with  Lord  Gui- 
neapig? 

Sir  Ananias  (uncomfortably).  Haven't 
I  said  so? 

Lady  Sapphira.  Then  you  must  have 
played  them  in  heaven  or  —  (points 
significantly  to  the  floor). 

Sir  Ananias.  What  do  you  mean, 
Sapphira  ? 

Lady  Sapphira.  Merely,  that  Lord  Gui- 
neapig died  last  night  at  eight  o'clock. 
(Hands  him  the  paper.) 

Sir  Ananias  (staggered).  Poor  Piggy 
gone !  .  .  .  and  before  allotment !  Who 
would  have  thought  it? 
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III.    Initial-final  ellipsis. 

A.    Christian  names. 


Beck,  Becky  (bekT),  f.  <  Re- 
becca (nbeks). 

1640.  R.  BROME,  The  Sparagus  Gar- 
den, Act.  iii.,  Sc.  8. 

Brit.  Well,  when  we  come  at  home 
Beck,  I  know  what  I  know. 

Reb.  At  home,  is't  come  to  that?  and 
I  know  what  I  know:  I  know  he  can- 
not love  his  wife  enough  at  home,  that 
won't  bee  kind  to  her  abroad:  but  the 
best  is  I  know  what  my  next  longing 
shall  be. 

Cf.  Dram.  Pers.:  Brittleware,  Springe, 
Confederates  with  Money-lacks;  Rebecca, 
wife  to  Brittleware. 

1847 — 48.  THACKERAY,  Vanity  Fair 
p.  5;  and  Becky,  Becky  Sharp,  here's 
a  book  for  you  that  my  sister  —  that 
is,  I  —  Johnson's  Dixionary,  you  know; 
you  mustn't  leave  us  without  that.  (Cf. 
ibid.,  38 :  Miss  Rebecca  Sharp). 

Ibid.,  95,  (Ch.  XVI).  Had  Rebecca's 
resolutions  been  entirely  different,  he 
would  have  followed  them  as  implicitly. 
"You  have  head  enough  for  both  of  us, 
Beck",  said  he. 

Beenie  (bijnt).  f.  <  Bobina  (ro- 
bijna). 

1886.  MRS.  OLIPHANT,  Effie  Ogilvie, 
i.  41. 

Miss  Robina  was  the  youngest.  She  i 
was  a  large  woman,  soft  and  imperfectly  \ 
laced,  like  a  cushion  badly  stuffed  and  ; 
bulging  here  and  there.  Her  hair  was  | 
still  yellow  as  it  had  been  in  her  youth,  ! 
but  her  complexion  had  not  worn  so  : 
well.  Her  features  were  large  like  her 
person.  Miss  Dempster  was  smaller  and 
gray,  which  she  considered  much  more  | 
distinguished  than  the  yellow  braids  of  i 
her  sister. 

"It's   common  to  suppose  Beenie  dyes  ' 
her  hair,  but  I'm  thankful  to  say  nobody 
can  doubt  me",  she  would  say. 

Dolly  (dolt),  m.  <  Adolphus 
(adolfas). 

1841.  DION  BOURCTCAULT,  London  As- 
surance, Act.  iii.,  sc.  i. 

Max.  But,  Gay,  where  is  your  hus- 
band? —  Where  is  Adolphus? 


Lady  Gay,  (coming  down)  Bless  me, 
where  is  my  Dolly? 

Doshy  (dou/i),  f.  <  Theodosia 
(biodou/9)  (cf.  Fl.). 

Etty  (eti),  f.<Henrietta  (henri- 
eta)  (cf.  Fl.). 

Fy  (fai),  f.  <  Seraphina  (sera- 
•faina). 

1771.  SMOLLET,  Humphrey  Clinktr, 
195- 

"If  mr.  Grieve  had  been  as  solicitious 
about  getting  money,  as  he  has  been  in 
performing  all  the  duties  of  a  primitive 
Christian,  Fy  would  not  have  hung  so 
long  upon  his  hands."  "What  is  her 
name?*  said  I.  "Sixteen  years  ago", 
answered  the  nicar,  "I  christened  her  by 
the  names  of  Seraphina  Melvilia." 

Gus  (gas),  m.  <  Augustus 
(o'gastas). 

1891.  LEHMAN,  Harry  Fludger  at 
Cambridge,  41. 

Pilling  (whose  name  is  Augustus,  but 
he  is  always  called,  I  find,  either  'Gus' 
or  "little  Pilling")  told  me  etc. 

Guss  (gas),  f.  <  Augusta 
(D-gaste). 

1858.     A.    TROLLOPE,    Dr.    Thorne,  \. 

139- 

'Frank,  as  he  walked  up  to  the  house 
with  his  sister,  endeavoured  to  induce 
her  to  give  him  a  promise  that  she  would 
tell  no  tales  as  to  what  she  had  heard 
and  set-n. 

"Of  course,  Frank,  it  must  be  all  non- 
sense", she  had  said;  "and  you  shouldn't 
amuse  yourself  in  such  a  way". 

"Well,  but  Guss,  come,  we  have  al- 
ways been  friends;  don't  let  us  quarrel 
just  when  you  are  going  to  be  married." 
And  Augusta  would  make  no  promise. 

Gusty  (gastl),  f.  <  Augusta 
(o-gasta). 

JOHN  OXENFORD,  A  Legal  Impediment, 
Act.  i.,  sc.  i. 

Enter  Augusta  and  Clementina,  L.  C., 
and  down  C. 


Aug.  (C.)  When  are  you  coming  Ju- 
sty,  we  are  getting  so  horridly  dull? 

Just.  (R.)  Ah,  that's  my  bosom  friend, 
I  can  surely  trust  her.  Come  here  Gusty. 
Now  Clementina,  you  curious  creature, 
what  are  you  listening  for?  (whispers  in 
Augustas  ear  —  Clementina  goes  up  a 
little,  C.) 

1859.  CH.  LEVER,  Davenport  Dunn, 
ii.  18. 

Now  the  noble  Earl  was  not  as  ready 
at  dictation  as  he  had  fancied,  for  when 
Lady    Augusta    had  opened  her  writing- 
desk,  arranged  her  writing-materials,  and 
sat,    pen    in    hand,    awaiting  his  sugges- 
tions,   he    was  still  pacing  up  and  down  ! 
the  room,  muttering  to  himself  in  broken  ! 
and  unconnected  phrases,  quite  unsuited 
to  the  easy  flow  of  composition.    "I  sup-  | 
pose,   Gusty  —  I  take  it  for  granted  — 
you  must  begin,  'My  dear  Sir'  —  eh?  — 
or,  perhaps,  better  still,  'Dear  Mr.  Dunn'." 

Liz,  Lizzie  (lizi),  f.  < Elizabeth 
(Tlizabsb). 

1865.  DICKENS,  Our  Mutual  Friend, 
i,  43- 

"Still  as  plain  as  plain  can  be,  Liz?" 
asked  the  boy  playfully  .... 

"You    said    you    couldn't  read  a   book  j 
Lizzie.     Your  library  of  books  is  the  hol- 
low   down    by  the  flare,  I  think."     (Dia- 
logue between  a  brother  and  a  sister.) 

Lolly  (lolt),  f.<  Aurora  (oTors). 

1864.  Miss  BRADDON,  Aurora  Floyd, 
ch.  xviii.,  202. 

"Lolly  darling"  (i.  e.  Aurora)  he  said 
winding  his  great  arm  round  his  wife's 
waist,  I  thought  1  had  lost  you." 

Lolly  (loll),  f.<Eloisa  (eloijza). 
(Cf.  Fl.). 

'Marky  (maaki),  f.  <  Remar- 
kable1 (nmaakabl). 

1823.     J.  F.  COOPER,  The  Pioneers,  68. 

"Oh!  we  will  not  be  particular",  exclai- 
med Richard;  [a  Sheriff]  the  judge  will 
pay  you  in  the  morning,  for  the  whole 
deer;  and,  Remarkable  [=  Remarkable 
Pettibone,  a  housekeeper),  give  the  lad 

all  the  animal  excepting  the  saddle ; 

Marky,  tell  Tom  to  give  him  the  skin 
too;  etc. 


Me(a)ly  (mijli),  f.  <  Amelia 
(amijlja)  (cf.  Fl.). 

Milly      (milt),     f.    <  Amelia 

1848,     MARRYAT,  Percival  Keene,  12. 

As  my  grandmother  found  it  rather 
lonely  in  the  isolated  house  in  which  she 
resided,  and  Amelia  declared  herself  bo- 
red to  death,  it  was  at  last  agreed  that 
my  grandmother  and  my  aunt  Amelia 
should  both  come  and  take  up  their  re- 
sidence with  my  mother,  and  in  due  time 
they  arrived.  Milly,  as  my  aunt  was 
called,  was  three  years  younger  than  my 
mother,  etc. 

1850.  Blackwood's  Edinburgh  Mag., 
vol.  Ixvii.  727. 

The  scene  in  which  the  fortunate  Ehr- 
mann obtains  the  hand  of  Amelia  had 
been  somewhat  toned  down,  in  considera- 
tion for  the  rank  of  the  actress ;  and  the 
embrace  and  kiss  had  been  struck  out. 
But,  as  it  often  happens  that  one  involun- 
tarily does  the  very  thing  that  should  be 
avoided,  so,  when  Baron  Wildenhain 
said,  "I  am  indeed  deeply  in  your  debt: 
Milly,  will  you  pay  him  for  me?"  she 
adhered  to  the  uncurtailed  version,  let 
herself  fall  upon  my  arm.  and  exclaimed, 
with  tender  emotion,  as  my  lips  pressed 
her  cheek,  "Ah,  what  joy  is  this!" 

Mimie   (maiml),  f.  <  Jemima 
(dgamaima)  )cf.  Fl.). 

Pel  (pel)  m.  <  Appelles  (apeltjz). 
A  Christian  name  coined  for  the 
nonce.  See  quotation  under 
Tinty'. 

Phemie  (fijmi),  f.  <Euphemia 
(juwfijmja).  Cf.  Charnock,  Prae- 
nomina. 

Phil  (fil),  m.  <  Theophilus 
(pibfllgs). 

1892.     J.  S.  WINTER,  My  Geoff,  2. 

There  were  eight  of  us!  Sometimes 
my  mother  used  to  say,  "Oh,  Phil",  — 
Father's  name  was  Theophilus,  Theophi- 
lus Nugent  —  "eight  new  pairs  of  shoes 
at  one  fell  stroke  —  it's  awful." 


A  Christian  name  of  Puritan  origin  like  such  adjectival  fontnames  in  earlier 
English  as  Gracious,  Lively,  Faithful.  Cf.  BARDSLEY,  Curios,  of  Pur.  nomenclature, 
London,  1897,  P-  J53- 
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Bashe  (rei/),  f.  <  Horatia  (ho- 
rei/a)  (cf.  Fl.). 

Sandy  (saendT),  m.  <  Alexan- 
der (aelik'zaenda). 

1 854  —  55.  THACKERAY,  The  Newcomes, 
ii.  278. 

We    had    Sandy  M'Collop,  too,  at  the  I 
party,    who    had    returned    from    Rome,  • 
with    his    red    beard    and   his  picture  of 
the    murder    of   the    Red  Comyn,  which  ! 
made    but    a    dim    effect  in  the  Octagon 
Room  of  the  Royal  Academy,  where  the 
bleeding    agonies   of   the    dying   warrior 
were  veiled  in  an  unkind  twilight. 

Sawney  (sonY),  m.  pet-form  for  i 
Alexander.  See  quotation  un-  \ 
der  'Jem'. 

Tave,  Tavy  (teivT),  f.  <  Oc- 
tavia  (okteivja)  (cf.  St.  D.). 

Til,  Tilly  (till),  f.<Mat(h)ilda 
(matilda). 

1866.  E.  YATES,  Land  at  Last,  i. 
104. 

"O,  at  those  everlasting  Titians.  —  I 
declare  I  forgot",  said  the  young  woman 
who  had  been  adressed  as  "Til",  and 
who  was  Geoffry's  only  sister.  "Ah, 


poor  fellow!  studying  his  art  till  two 
this  morning,  wasn't  he?"  And  miss 
Til  made  a  comic  sympathetic,  moue, 
which  made  Geoff  langh. 

"Two!"  said  mrs  Ludlow;  "nearer  three, 
Matilda". 

1886.  MRS  RIDDEL,  George  Geith  of 
Fen  Court,  291. 

Neverthelss  Dick  was  quite  in  earnest. 
He  did  not  want  to  marry  Beryl,  and 
he  did  not  wish  to  marry.  Tilly  [i.  e. 
Mathilda  Molozane]. 

Tish  (ti/),  f.<Letitia  (bti/s). 
Cf.  Charnock,  Praenomina. 

Tory  (ton),  f.  <  Victoria  (vTk- 
torja)  (cf.  FL). 

Zeke  (zijk),  m.<Ezekiel  (ezij- 
kjal)  (cf.  St.  D.). 

Zike  (zaik),  in.  <  Bzekiel. 

1865.  Chamber s's  Journal  of  Popular 
Lit.,  Science  and  Arts,  p.  745. 

No  man  of  correct  taste  or  elevated 
sentiment  can,  without  a  shudder  of  reg- 
ret, hear  the  grand  old  names  of  Abra- 
ham and  Isaac,  Moses,  Jeremiah,  and 
Ezekiel  desecrated  into  Abe  and  Ike, 
Jerry  and  Zike,  and  applied  to  a  group 
of  ragged  'urchins  grovelling  in  a  gutter. 


B.    Surnames  and  equivalents  of  personal  names. 


Dolphy  (dolfi)  <  Arion-Go- 
dolphin  (godolfm). 

1901.  COTSFORD  DICK,  Society  Snap- 
shots, 20 1  sqq. 

Mrs.  Arion-Godolphin  (rising).  Well 
as  I've  got  a  hungry  body,  I  shall  pro- 
ceed to  put  that  thought  into  action. 

Lady  Godivery.  Oh,  Dolphy  dear,  why 
not  have  lunch  brought  up  here?  .  .  .  . 
I  do  so  love  eating  in  the  open  air! 

Quixy  (kwiksi)  <  Don  Quixote 
(donkwiksot).  See  quotation  un- 
der 'Donny'. 

Caddie  (ksedT)  <  Academy 
(akaedTmi),  used  as  name  of  a 
horse.  See  quot.  under  'Atthy' 
<  Athenaeum. 


Kessy  (kessT)<Lachesis  (las- 
kasis). 

1900.     Punch,  May  30,  393|a. 

There  was,  however,  an  amari  aliquid 
in  Bax's  fons  leporum  in  the  shape  of 
the  three  Fates  who  had  taken  so  strange 
a  fancy  for  him.  Not  a  week  had  pas- 
sed since  Henley  Regatta  unmarked  by 
a  visit  from  the  three  weird  and  embar- 
rassing sisters.  Bax  never  could  tell  when 
they  would  come,  they  gave  him  no  pre- 
monitions, but  suddenly,  while  he  was 
reading,  or  sculling,  or  taking  his  meals, 
he  became  aware  that  they  \vere  pre- 
sent, smiling  and  nodding  to  him,  and,  if 
others  were  in  the  room,  putting  up 
gnarled  fore-fingers  to  their  shrivelled 
lips  to  give  him  to  understand  that  he 
was  not  expected  to  converse  with  them. 
When  they  found  him  alone,  they  were 
garrulous  enough,  and  always  showed  a 
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deep  interest  in  his  classical  studies,  ha- 
ving made  up  their  minds,  as  they  assu- 
red him,  that  he  was  to  distinguish  him- 
self. On  the  whole,  however,  though 
they  were  always  perfectly  invisible,  and 
well-behaved,  and  benevolent,  Bax  felt 
that  he  had  seen  to  much  of  them.  He 
was  unable  to  speak  about  them  to  any 
one  else.  Who  would  have  believed  him 
if  he  had  said  that  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  receiving  Clotho,  Lachesis  and  Atro- 

pos  ? The    loader  stared :    he 

thought  his  master  had  gone  mad  to  be 
talking  to  himself. 

"There    is   to    be    no  more  shooting", 


retorted  Atropos  firmly,  Kessy  and  Clotty 
and  I  have  determined  that  this  day  has 
been  sufficient  for  you.  To-morrow  you 
are  to  return  to  your  studies." 

Lympy  (limpt)  <  Olympus 
(olimpas)  as  name  of  a  dog. 

l&53-  CUTHBERT  BEDE,  Mr.  Verdant 
Green,  289. 

"Lympy"  was  a  black  and  tan  terrier, 

And  it  was  called  "Lympy", 

as  an  abbreviation  of  "Olympus",  which 
was  the  name  derisively  given  to  it  for 
its  smallness,  on  the  lucus  a  non  lucendo 
principle  .  .  . 


IV.    Irregular  ellipsis. 

A.    Christian  names. 


Abby  (aebbT),  f.  occasional  pet- 
form  for  Arabella  (aers-beb). 

1895.  THOMAS  HARDY,  Jude  The  Ob- 
scure, p.  397. 

'He's  more  mine  than  hers!'  she  (i.  e. 
Mrs.  Arabella  Cartlett)  burst  out.  'What 
right  has  she  to  him,  I  should  like  to 
know!  I'd  take  him  from  her  if  I  could!' 

'Fie,  Abby !  And  your  husband  only  a 
month  gone!  Pray  against  it!' 

'Be  damned  if  I  do!  Feelings  are  fee- 
lings! I  won't  be  a  creeping  hypocrite 
any  longer  —  so  there!' 

Arabella  had  hastily  drawn  from  her 
pocket  a  bundle  of  tracts  which  she  had 
brought  wich  her  to  distribute  at  the  fair, 
and  of  which  she  had  giyen  away  several. 
As  she  spoke  she  flung  the  whole  re- 
mainder of  the  packet  into  the  hedge. 

Assy  (aesT),  f.<  Alice  (sells). 
Cf.  Charnock,  Praenomina. 

Axy    (aekst),    m.  <  Alexander 

(aelik-zaendg).     (Cf.  Hoppe). 

Floss,  Flossy  (flosi),  f.<  Flo- 
rence (florans). 

1881.    J.  S.  WINTER,  Cavalry  Life,  125. 

At  the  very  first  shot  Vi  Cornwallis 
sped  back  to  her  husband's  side,  just  as 
Floss,  with  dazed  eyes  and  scattered  sen- 


ses, sat  up  in  her  bed,  wondering  what 
the  noise  meant. 

"What  is  it  Vivi?"  she  asked. 

1891.  R.  LEHMAN,  Harry  Fludger  at 
Cambridge,  35. 

I  used  to  think  sometimes,  Harry,  you 
rather  admired  Flossy  Blofield. 

Hetta,  Het,  Hetty  (heti),  f.  < 
Henrietta  (henrreta)  (cf.  St.  D.). 

1862.  MRS.  WOOD,  Mrs.  Halliburton' 's 
Troubles,  i.  207. 

You'd  liken  me  to  that  good-for-nothing 
Het  Mason,  who  hardly  makes  a  dozen  gloves 
a  week,  and  keeps  her  house  like  a  pigsty. 

Ib  (ib),  f.  pet-form  for  Isa- 
bel(la)  (izabal),  (iza-bela).  Cf. 
Charnock,  Praenomina. 

1761.     N.  BAILEY,  Engl.  Die. 

Ib  for  Isabel. 

Ike,  Ikey  (aiki)  pet-form  for 
Isaac  (aizak). 

1877.  JOHN  HABBERTON,  Helen's  Babies 
and  Other  People's  Children,  224. 

"When  they  got  up  there",  said  Toddie 
[a  child],  "Abraham  made  an  altar  an' 
put  little  Ikey  on  it,  an'  took  a  knife  an' 
was  goin'  to  chop  his  froat  open,  when 
a  andzel  come  out  of  hebben  an'  said : 
'Stop  a-doin'  that!'" 

1902.  The  Jester  and  Wonder,  June 
7,  16  i. 


There  is  a  lot  of  greedy  peepul  in  this 
world,  dear  readers.  Happy  Ike— him 
wiv  the  chin-hair  up  above — is  one  of  'em. 

Nib  (nib),  f.  pet-form  for  Isa- 
bella (iza-beb)  (cf.  Fl.). 

Nikey  (naiki),  m.  pet-form  for 
Isaac  (aizak).  Cf.  Fl. ;  and  Grose, 
Die.  of  Vulg.  Tongue,  (revised  by 
Egan),  1824. 

Noddy  (nodi),  m.  <  Nicode- 
mus  (nikodijmas). 

1865.  DICKENS,    Our  Mutual  Friend, 
i.  71. 

"Do  you  like  the  name  of  Nicodemus? 
Think  it  over.  Nick,  or  Noddy". 

Ibid.,  i.  72. 

"Noddy  Boffin",  said  that  gentleman. 
"Noddy.  That's  my  name.  Noddy  — or 
Nick — Boffin.  Wat's  your  name?" 

Rowney  (roum),  f.  <Rowena 
(roirijns). 

1866.  FLOR.  MARRYAT,  For  Ever  and 
Ever,  i.   164. 

"Do  you  think  so?"  exclaimed  Tom 
Cornicott.  "Well,  then,  I'll  lay  ten  to 
one  that  when  you  have  seen  Rowney 
Bellew,  you'll  say  that  Masters  is  wrong, 
and  that  I  have  not,  in  the  least,  exag- 
gerated her  beauty. 

Cf.  Ibid.,  i.  183.     Miss  Rowena  Bellow. 

Tibbie,  Tibs  (tibz),  f.  pet-form 
for  Isabella  (iza-beb). 

Thy  Name  is  Truth.  94. 

Aileen  only  looked  down  sorrowfully 
at  Tibbie. 

'I  must  call  up  nurse',  continued  the 
daughter  of  the  household;  'to  carry  off 
this  poor  dismal  baby.  Come,  my  Tibs! 
Come  to  Verry!" 

But  Tibs  was  not  to  be  deluded  thus. 
The  sobs  increased  in  strength,  and  she 
refused  to  be  comforted  until  nurse  came 
and  carried  the  protesting  child  off  bodily 
to  bed. 

1895.     F.   ANSTEY,   Voces  Populi,  152. 

Now,  tell  me,  would  dear  Tibbie  think 
I  meant  anything  personal  if  I  send  her  j 
a  cat? 
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W.  SCOTT,  Mid-Lothian's  heart  (Post- 
script). 

Isabella,  or  Tibby  Walker,  saved  from 
the  fate  which  impended  over  her,  was 
married  by  the  person  who  had  wronged 
her  .  .  . 

Tina  (taina),  f.  occasional  pet- 
form  for  Caterina  (kaeta-raina). 

1856 — 57.  GEORGE  ELIOT,  Scenes  of 
Clerical  Life,  94. 

"Why  do  you  push  me  away,  Tina?" 
said  Captain  Wybrow  in  a  half-whisper; 
"are  you  angry  with  me  for  what  a  hard 
fate  puts  upon  me?  Would  you  have 
me  cross  my  uncle  —  who  has  done  so 
much  for  us  both  —  in  his  dearest  wish? 
You  know  I  have  duties  —  we  both  have 
duties  before  which  feeling  must  be  sacri- 
ficed". 

"Yes,  yes,  said  Caterina,  stamping  her 
foot,  and  turning  away  her  head;  don't 
tell  me  what  I  know  already". 

Toppey  (topi),  m.  occasional  pet- 
form  for  Theophilus  (pTofibs). 

1846.  Ainsworth,  Magazine,  vol.  x.  439. 

"Theophilus    dearest,    you  are   hurt?" 

"Hurt!  oh  heavens!"  murmured  Theo- 
philus, placing  his  hand  pathetically  on 
his  left  breast. 

"No,  no,  not  there,  Theophilus,  dearest; 
your  head,  my  love". 

"Head!  I  have  no  head,  I  am  all 
heart",  he  added  with  a  rueful  look. 
"Here,  here,  lies  my  grief",  beating  his 
breast  violently  as  he  spoke.  "Here",  he 
continued,  "here  lies  my  grief". 

"You're  in  pain  Toppey,  dearest",  said 
Mrs.  Cheffins. 

Winny  (wim),  f.  occasional 
pet-form  for  Williamina  (wilJ3- 
•mijna). 

THACKERAY,  The  great  Hoggarty  Dia- 
mond, p.  24. 

These  thirteen  sthreamers  of  red  hair 
represent  his  thirteen  celebrated  sisters. 
—  Biddy,  Minny,  Thedy,  Winny  (short 
for  Williamina),  Freddy,  Izsy,  Tiaay, 
Mysie,  Grizey,  Polly,  Dolly,  Nell,  and  Bell 
all  mar'ied  all  ugly,  and  all  carr'ty  hair. 
And  of  which  are  you  the  son,  young 
man?  —  though  to  do  you  justice,  you're 
not  like  the  family". 
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B.    Surnames  and  equivalents  of  personal  names. 


Chowne  (t/aun)  <  Champer- 
nowne  (t/sempanaun). 

MANVILLE  FENN,  Devon  Boys  12. 

The  people  always  called  him  Chowne, 
which  they  had  shortened  from  Cham- 
pernowne,  and  we  boys  at  school  often 
substituted  Chow  for  Bob,  because  we 
said  he  was  such  a  disagreeable  chap. 


Giffy  (dsifi)<  Giraffe  (dgirsef), 
used  as  a  proper  nown. 

1902.     Chips,  July  5,  p.  5. 

1.  The    nig    had   just   arrived    at  the 
edge  of  the  cliff  —  also  the  lion.     And, 
funny  thing,  the  giraffe  was  just  nibbling 
at  a  cowslip. 

2.  So    the    nig  just  used  Giffy's  neck 
as  a  toboggan,  and  slid  down  on  to  his 
back  and  — 


Pseudo-ellipsis. 

Before  proceeding  to  an  examination  of  the  elliptical  pheno- 
menon as  revealed  in  this  collection  of  hypochoristic  forms,  let  us 
turn  to  the  phenomenon  we  have  termed  pseudo-ellipsis  and  to 
the  examples  offered  by  our  material.  But  as  pseudo-ellipsis  is  pro- 
duced by  linguistic  associations,  it  will  be  advisable  first  to  cast 
a  glance  at  the  latter.  In  so  doing  we  can  determine  the  psy- 
chological basis  not  only  for  this  phenomenon,  but  also  for  se- 
veral phenomena  within  the  domain  of  true  ellipsis. 

What  an  important  part  the  associations  play  in  the  life  of 
language  may  be  inferred  merely  from  the  fact  that  but  for  them 
it  would  be  impossible  to  master  a  language.  KRUSZEWSKY  is  no 
doubt  right  when  he  says:  »Sollten  wir  versuchen  die  Worter  un- 
serer  Muttersprache  oder  irgend  einer  andern  Sprache  derart  aus- 
wendig  zu  lernen,  wie  wir  es  z.  B.  mit  den  Namen  der  Flu'sse  eines 
gewissen  Erdteiles  oder  die  Stadte  irgend  eines  Reiches  thun,  so 
wiirden  wir  es  nicht  einmal  mit  dem  besten  Gedachtniss  zu  stande 
bringen.  Nehmen  wir  aber  an,  es  ware  nicht  so  schwierig,  neh- 
men  wir  an,  dass  wir  im  stande  waren  den  ganzen  Wortervorrat 
auswendig  zu  lernen,  aus  dem  die  Umgangssprache  besteht.  Dann 
miisste  die  Fahigkeit  diese  Masse  zu  handhaben  noch  wunderbarer 
erscheinen.»  It  is  the  play  of  association  that  helps  the  me- 
mory to  master  the  linguistic  material.  The  fact  is  that  the 
various  morphems  of  a  language  are  spontaneously  arranged  in 
associative  groups,  and  stand  in  multifarious  associative  relations 
to  each  other. 

Association  is  brought  about  by  various  causes.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, it  arises  between  morphems  which  are  often  or  intimately 
combined  with  each  other.  It  is  this  association  through  syntactical 
contiguity,  by  which  the  semological  ellipsis  is  conditioned.  Those 
morphems  that  contrast  semologically  are  liable  to  be  associated 
with  each  other.  An  illustrative  example  is  afforded  by  Lat.  gra- 


1  Principien  der  Sprachentwickelung  in  TECHMER'S  Internat.   Zs  fur   allgetn. 
Sprachwissenschaft,  iii,  1887,  p.  171. 
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vis  and  levis,  which  chiefly  owing  to  semological  contrast,  but 
also  to  some  phonological  resemblance  have  been  associated,  and 
have  given  rise  to  the  form  grevis.  Association  between  morphems 
also  springs  from  phonological,  morphological,  or  semological  re- 
semblances. Associative  groups  based  on  semological  resemblance 
are  formed  for  example  by  synonyms,  grammatical  categories  such 
as  numerals  and  pronouns;  furthermore,  by  all  nomina  actionis,  by 
all  comparatives,  etc.,  provided,  however,  that  what  the  members 
of  these  categories  have  in  common  in  the  way  of  semological 
contents,  has  not  found  a  uniform  expression,  for  in  that  case  they 
will  form  associative  groups  due  to  morphological  resemblance. 
In  English  the  comparative  is  formed  either  by  the  suffix  -er  or 
the  adverb  more,  and  in  this  language,  therefore,  the  category  of 
the  comparative  is  based  exclusively  on  semological  likeness,  but 
it  includes  two  morphological  groups  of  association.  Again,  of 
morphological  nature  is  the  association  which  in  English  groups 
together  all  genetives  in  -s,  all  plurals  in  -s,  all  nomina  agentis 
in  -er,  all  nomina  actionis  in  -ing,  etc.  The  various  groups  of  as- 
sociation cross  each  other  multifariously  and  between  the  various 
morphems  of  a  language  is  thus  spun  a  web  of  associations  of 
great  intricacy  and  subtlety.  Each  morphem  stands  therefore  in 
manifold  associative  relations  to  several  others,  and  may  easily 
awake  any  one  of  those  in  our  consciousness.  The  associations 
in  language  not  only  make  it  possible  to  master  the  linguistic 
material,  they  form  also  the  psychological  basis  for  analogy,  that 
important  factor  in  the  transformation  of  language. 

The  kind  of  association  which  is  of  paramount  interest  to  us 
here,  is  the  one  that  arises  through  phonological  resemblance. 
A  word  may  call  forth  another  in  our  consciousness  through  per- 
fect or  remote  phonological  likeness.  These  phonological  relatives 
seldom  appear  quite  clearly  in  our  consciousness,  but  if  we  listen 
attentively  we  may,  however,  occasionally  become  aware  of  them. 
Thus  an  English  ear,  says  TEGNE'R1,  might,  when  the  word  dove 
is  pronounced,  feel  a  faint  reminiscence  of  the  rhyming  word  love. 
This  supposition  seems  to  be  corroborated  by  such  a  pet-form  as 
lovey-dovey*.  TEGNl^R  adds  that,  although  the  mental  conception 


1  Cf.  E.  TEGNER,  Sprdkets  makt  ofver  tanken,  Stockholm,   1880,  p.  25. 
"   1902,  Ally  Sloper's  H.-H.,  Sept.  6,  432J3. 

"What!    Another   new    dress?     Where    on  earth  do  you  think  the  money  is 
coming  from  to  pay  for  all  these  extravagances?" 

"I  don't  know,  lovey-dovey  —  I  never  was  good  at  figures." 
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of  the  bird  is  not  essentially  influenced  by  this  reminiscence,  it  is, 
however,  not  altogether  unaffected  by  it. 

Such  an  influence  on  the  emotional  effect  of  a  word,  is  per- 
haps more  evident,  when  the  phonological  relatives  are  homonyms. 
Thus,  when  Disraeli,  the  name  of  the  famous  politician,  is  abbre- 
viated into  Dizzy  we  may  assume  that  the  emotional  effect  due 
to  the  abbreviation,  receives  an  additional  element  by  unvoluntary 
association  with  the  homonymous  adjective  dizzy.  And  when 
Bismarck,  the  name  of  the  great  German  statesman,  is  curtailed 
into  Bizzy,  is  it  not  probable  that  the  phonologically  identical 
adjective  busy  has  lent  an  additional  force  to  the  emotional  value 
of  the  elliptical  form?  Similar  examples  from  the  domain  of 
elliptical  names  are  not  rare.  The  abbreviation  Sherry  <  Sheridan, 
the  name  of  the  English  dramatist  and  politician,  awakes  a  remi- 
niscence of  the  appellative  sherry.  The  form  Boney,  curtailed 
from  Bonaparte,  i.  e.  the  emperor  Napoleon  L,  has  its  emotional 
effect  influenced  by  the  phonological  relatives  bony  (adj.),  or  bony 
(sb.)  or  even  by  to  bone  (slang  =  to  steal).  When  Mr  Percival 
Bailey-Martin  in  White's  novel  ('Mr.  Bailey-Martin')  resents  having 
his  Christian  name  mutilated  into  Pur  by  his  younger  brother, 
perhaps  this  resentment  is  chiefly  due  to  the  ludicrous  association 
with  the  verb  to  purr  *. 

The  associative  power  of  phonological  resemblance  may, 
however,  manifest  itself  in  another  way  than  through  influence  on 
the  emotional  effect  of  a  morphem.  On  this  power  is  based 
the  possibility  of  using  a  phonologically  resembling  morphem 
instead  of  the  one  that  is  meant.  One  finds  this  possibility  ex- 
ploited in  punning  or  allusive  phrases.  » These  are»,  JESPERSEN  2 
says,  » round-about  expressions,  in  which  the  speaker  avoids  the 
regular  word,  but  hints  at  it  in  a  covert  way  by  using  some  other 
word,  generally  a  proper  name,  which  bears  a  resemblance  to  it 
or  is  derived  from  it  really  or  seemingly*.  As  examples  we  might 
quote  from  JESPERSEN:  Fmfor  Bedfordshire,  i.  e.  I  want  to  go  to 
bed;  to  send  a  person  to  Birching-lane ,  i.  e.  to  whip  him  (Bir- 
chin(g)-lane,  Cornhill,  London);  to  live  in  Cumberland,  i.  e.  in  an 
cumbrous  state,  etc. 

The  same  principle  is  at  work  in  the  kind  of  slang  that  is 
termed  rhyming  slang.  This  was  first  in  vogue  during  the  late 


1  Cf.  our  list  of  elliptical  names. 

8  Cf.   Tidskrift  for  Nordisk  Filologi,  ix.  3.  raekke,  p.  64. 
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fifties,  but  has  been  artistically  developed  of  late  years  by  the 
'Sporting  Times  or  Pink  'Un'  and  G.  R.  SlMS  in  'The  Referee'. 
Instead  of  the  word  that  is  meant  one  uses  a  rhyming  mor- 
phem.  It  is  immaterial  here  whether  or  not  the  signification  of 
the  rhyming  morphem  has  any  point  of  connection  with  the  sense 
of  the  inducing  morphem.  Thus,  one  says  Isabella  for  um- 
brella, never-fear  for  bear,  linen-draper  for  paper,  Bushy  park  for 
lark  (=  frolic),  elephant's  trunk  for  drunk,  lump  of  lead  for  head, 
Pm  afloat  for  boat,  etc. 1. 

In  the  modification  of  morphems  that  is  produced  by  so 
called  popular  etymology,  it  is  phonological  association  that 
generally  plays  the  chief  part  and  not  association  from  semological 
resemblance,  which  as  a  rule  is  of  only  secondary  influence. 
When  MAX  MULLER  (Vorlesungen,  Ser.  II,  N:o  12,  p.  559)  considers 
the  'causa  movens'  of  this  modification  to  be  'ein  Verlangen  nach 
Etymologic',  a  propensity  founded  in  human  nature  to  seek  for 
etymological  connection,  this  is  only  another  name  for  the  spon- 
taneous psychical  function  that  consists  in  associative  group-for- 
mation of  the  linguistic  material.  Or,  in  other  words,  one  tries 
unconsciously  to  associate  morphems,  foreign  or  not  understood, 
with  old  and  well-known  ones  with  which  they  have  some  resem- 
blance and  which  in  consequence  have  often  effected  their  modifi- 
cation. Thus,  the  Italian  loan-word  lazzaroni  is  in  English  vulgar 
language  transformed  into  lasy-roany* ,  the  Latin  word  asparagus 
is  changed  into  sparrow-grass  3,  which  subsequently  is  often  ellip- 
tically  reduced  into  grass,  and  the  French  vehicle  cariole  appears 
vulgarly  as  carry  all4".  Similar  transformations  might  also  be 

1  Cf.  BAUMANN,  Londinismen,  Berlin,   1903,  p.  XXXV,  sqq.,  and  FARMER,  SI. 
&•  An.,  s.  v.  rhyming-slang.     As    an    example    of  this  slang,   as  used  in  connected 
speech,   may   here    be    quoted  a  verse  from  a  poem  by  G.  R.  SIMS  in   The  Referee, 
Nov.  i,   1887. 

She'd  a  Grecian  "I  suppose",  'I  suppose'  =  nose. 

And  of  "Hampstead  Heath"  two  rows  'Hampstead  Heath'  =  teeth. 

In  her  "sunny  south"  that  glistened  'sunny  south'  —  mouth. 

Like  two  pretty  strings  of  pearls;  'bread  and  cheese'  --  knees. 

Down  upon  my  "bread  and  chease"  'storm  and  strife'  —  wife. 

Did  I  drop  and  murmur,  Please 
Be  my  'storm  and  strife',  dear  Tottie, 
O,  you  darlingest  of  girls!" 

2  Cf.  BAUMANN,  op.  cit. 

8  Cf.  MAYHEW,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  i.  93.  "Then  there's 
grass  (asparagus),  and  that's  often  good  money."  —  Ibid.,  "I  have  the  grass  —  it's  al- 
ways called,  when  cried  in  the  streets,  spar-row  gra-ass  —  tied  up  in  bundles  of  a  dozen." 

4  Cf.  STOFFEL,  De   Volksetymologie  in  het  Engetsch  in   Taalstudie,  i.  27  sqq. 
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received  into  current  speech.  According  to  STOFFEL l  the  English 
crayfish  takes  its  origin  from  the  French  ccrevisse.  The  Persian 
shagal  is  in  English  transformed  into  jackal.  This  association 
was  facilitated  through  the  analogical  patterns  offered  by  such 
names  of  animals  as  jackass,  magpie,  etc.  into  which  personal  names 
have  entered.  If  in  these  examples  semological  association  has  co- 
operated with  phonological,  there  are,  however,  cases  where  the 
latter  seems  to  have  exclusively  determined  the  kind  of  the  trans- 
formation. Such  is  the  case  when  instead  of  dictionary,  Dick  Snary* 
is  used,  or  when  the  law-term  affidavit,  in  vulgar  speech  rendered 
as  affydavy  3,  supposed  to  be  coined  from  pet-forms  for  Alfred  and 
David,  is  rendered  by  their  full  forms,  i.  e.  Alfred  David*,  or  when, 
in  the  vulgar  tongue,  apoplexy  occasionally  is  conceived  as  appy 
plexy*.  It  is,  however,  probable  that  these  (at  least  Dick  Snary 
and  'appy  plexy")  are  intentional  humorous  formations  rather  than 
examples  of  the  unconsciously  wrong  interpretation  that  characte- 
rizes true  popular  etymology.  Lastly,  let  us  give  an  example 
of  the  transformation  of  a  native  English  word,  brought  about 
chiefly  by  phonological  association.  The  word  milt,  when  denoting 
'spleen',  is  derived  from  ME.  OE.  milte  (=  Du.  milt,  G.  milz,  Sw. 
mjalte).  It  also  signifies  'soft  roe  of  fishes',  a  sense  originally  re- 
presented by  the  word  milk  (Sw.  mjolke).  The  words  were  asso- 
ciated with  each  other,  chiefly  owing  to  phonological  resemblance 
but  also  to  semological  likeness  since  both  denoted  ingredients  in 
the  physical  constitution  of  a  fish.  There  arose  between  milk 
and  milt,  what  Wundt  calls  »eine  associative  Fernewirkung»,  which 
resulted  in  an  assimilation  between  them  and  in  the  loss  of  the 
former  word. 

These  examples  are  sufficient  to  prove  that  phonological  as- 
sociation does  not  play  an  unimportant  part  in  the  life  of  language. 
They  demonstrate  that  the  manifestation  of  the  associative  power 
of  phonological  resemblance  that  we  call  pseudo-ellipsis,  is  not  of 


1  Cf.  STOFFEL,  loc.  cii. 

2  Cf.  GBOSE,  Die.  of  the  Vulgar  Tongue,  1785. 

3  STEVENSON,    Treasure  Island,  162.  —  and  then  I'll  give  you  my  affy-davy. 

4  DICKENS,    Our  Mutual    Friend,   p.   76.   —  I  want  to  take  an  Alfred  David 
(Which  Eugene,  smoking  and  contemplating,  interpreted  as  meaning  Affidavit). 

5  BILL  SYKES,  Prison  Life  and  Prison  Poetry  (London,  1881),  p.  42. 
Tom.  —   Well,  'Arry,  I  hear  you've  lost  the  old  woman! 

Harry.   —   Yes,  Tom,  she's  snuffed  it  at  last,  poor  old  gal! 

Tom.   —   Did  she  die  'appy,  'Arry? 

Harry.  —  'Appy?  Yes!  her  complaint  was  'appy  plexy! 

Sunden,  K.   F.  IO 
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a  nature  to  evoke  surprise.  In  other  words,  it  is  in  no  way  asto- 
nishing when,  through  phonological  resemblance,  a  real  or  seem- 
ingly hypochoristic  name  is  associated  with  a  full  name  not  ety- 
mologically  related  to  it,  usurps  the  function  of  a  pet-form  of  the 
full  name,  and  thus  appears  to  be  an  elliptical  formation  of  it. 

If  we  attempt  to  determine  in  more  detail  the  manner  in 
which  pseudo-ellipsis  originates,  we  shall  find  that  this  phenome- 
non may  be  brought  about  chiefly  in  two  different  ways.  On  the 
one  hand  it  is  possible  that  the  etymology  of  a  real  or  seeming 
pet-form  already  existing,  is  unknown  to  an  individual  and  that 
owing  to  the  »Drang  nach  Etymologic*  of  which  MAX  MULLER 
speaks,  he  incorrectly  supposes  this  pet-form  to  be  in  etymologi- 
cal connection  with  a  full  name  resembling  it  phonologically,  and 
therefore  uses  it  as  a  hypochoristic  form  of  the  full  name.  Thus, 
for  instance,  it  is  probably  in  this  way  that  the  name  Hick  was 
once  used  as  a  familiar  by-form  for  Richard.  In  our  opinion,  Hick 
is  originally  not  connected  with  this  full  name,  since  a  corresponding 
form  existed  already  in  OE.  (Hicca),  consequently  before  the  time, 
i.  e.  the  Norman  Conquest,  when  the  name  Richard  came  into 
common  use  in  English.  The  regular  final  ellipsis  of  ME.  Rikard, 
a  variant  of  Richard,  is  Ricke,  a  form  preserved  in  the  MnE.  surname 
Rixon.  The  ME.  form  of  OE.  Hicca,  if  continued  into  that  period, 
would  be  Hicke.  The  phonological  resemblance  between  Ricke  and 
Hicke  is  very  striking.  Both  morphems  had  a  great  phonological 
resemblance  with  each  other,  both  had  also  a  semological  resem- 
blance as  far  as  they  were  both  personal  names.  Now,  is  it  not 
natural  for  Hicke  to  be  associated  with  Ricke  and  looked  upon 
as  its  etymological  relative,  the  more  so  as  also  true  ellipsis 
not  rarely  shows  a  phonological  discrepancy  between  the  pet- 
form  and  the  corresponding  phonem  in  the  prototype?  —  On 
the  other  hand  we  may  assume  that  the  process  of  pseudo-ellip- 
sis has  been  another.  A  real  or  seeming  pet-form  originally  not 
connected  with  the  prototype  that  is  going  to  be  mutilated,  might 
in  the  moment  of  the  elliptical  reduction  appear  in  our  con- 
sciousness. This  is  generally  occasioned  by  its  phonological  re- 
semblance with  some  part  of  the  prototype.  This  foreign  mor- 
phem  may  then  influence  the  ellipsis  so  as  to  take  the  place  of 
the  elliptical  form  one  is  on  the  verge  of  producing.  It  is  here 
immaterial  whether  or  not,  on  further  reflexion,  one  becomes  con- 
scious of  this  pet-form  being  really  an  already  existing  name  of 
other  function.  For,  the  object  with  the  name-ellipsis  is  gene- 
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rally  to  produce  another  emotional  effect  than  the  one  offered  by 
the  full  name  and  this  object  may  also  be  attained  by  using  an- 
other name,  especially  if  this  is  a  real  or  seeming  pet-form.  Al- 
though, in  particular  cases,  it  is  impossible  to  decide  with  cer- 
tainty in  which  of  the  two  ways  referred  to  above,  the  pseudo- 
ellipsis  has  been  brought  about,  there  are,  however,  reasons  to 
suppose  that  this  phenomenon!  generally  originates  in  the  second 
of  them. 

After  having  thus  tried  to  state  the  psychological  basis  upon 
which  pseudo-ellipsis  is  founded,  let  us  pass  on  to  the  examples  of 
this  phenomenon  offered  by  our  material. 

Abby  is  occasionally  met  with  as  a  pet-name  for  Arabella. 
If  the  word  were  really  coined  from  this  full  name,  we  should  be 
in  face  of  the  rare  kind  of  abbreviation  we  term  irregular  ellipsis. 
But  another  explanation  is  more  probable.  It  should  be  noticed 
that  there  exists  another  female  pet-form  Abbey,  which  is  not  only 
very  frequent,  but  also,  without  doubt,  earlier  than  Abby  for  Ara- 
bella; for,  the  latter  form  seems  to  be  pretty  rare,  or  perhaps 
even  a  nonce-word,  Bella  (Belle)  being  the  usual  hypochoris- 
tic  form  for  Arabella.  Abby  is  properly  speaking  the  final  ellip- 
sis of  Abigail,  a  name  that  was  very  common  already  in  Early  MnE1. 
Under  such  circumstances  we  do  not  hesitate  to  assume  that 
Abby  as  pet-form  for  Arabella  is  an  example  of  pseudo-ellipsis 
and  that  Abby  <  Abigail  has  been  the  inducing  word. 

In  our  material  Ada  occurs  as  a  short  name  for  Adelaide. 
There  is  a  considerable  phonological  discrepancy  between  the  pet- 
form  and  its  seeming  prototype,  which  is  at  variance  with  the  or- 
dinary course  of  elliptical  reduction  in  English.  In  fact,  we  are 
here  again  concerned  with  a  case  of  pseudo-ellipsis.  Ada  is  in 
reality  an  independent  name  that  occurs  as  a  full  name  not  only 
in  MnE.,  but  also  in  ME.  Thus,  for  example,  we  read  in  'Testa- 
menta  Eboracensea'2,  a  document  from  the  I5th  century:  Ada 
Tony  (iv.  48),  Ada  Baret  (iv.  212),  Ada  Prestall  (xxx.  210)  etc.  The  word 
is  recorded  in  OE.,  but  only  as  a  male  name3.  It  is,  howe- 
ver, most  likely  that  the  female  Ada  was  introduced  into  ME. 
from  French.  In  'Polyptique  de  1'Abbay  de  Saint-Remi  de 

1  Cf.  BARDSLEY,  Curiosities  of  Puritan  Nomenclature,  London,  1897, 
(New  Ed.),  p.  66. 

a  Cf.  Publications  of  the  Surtees  Society,  vols.  iv.  and  xxx. 
3  Cf.  SEARLE,  Onom.  Anglo- Saxonicum. 
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Reims'1,  a  continental  document  from  the  Qth  century,  Ada  is 
a  very  common  female  name,  e.  g.  Ada  ingenua  (p.  48),  Ada  ingenua 
(p.  59),  Ada  ingenua  (p.  61),  etc.  The  name  is  of  Old  Teutonic  origin, 
and  probably  elliptical  in  its  formation.  It  may  have  been 
coined  from  words,  in  which  the  stems  Ad-  or  Adal-  constitute 
a  part  of  a  dithematic  name2.  Consequently  it  may  also  have 
been  a  pet-form  for  Old  Teut.  Adalheit  (~  OE.  *  ^Ethel-had},  which 
through  French  intermediation  was  introduced  into  English  as 
Adelaide.  But  although  such  an  original  employment  of  Ada 
is  possible,  or  even  probable,  there  is  no  likelihood  whatever 
that  the  word  preserved  the  same  function  when,  later  on,  the 
two  words  were  introduced,  perhaps  at  different  times,  into  the 
English  nomenclature.  We  are  instead  surely  justified  in  assum- 
ing that  Ada,  the  very  exterior  of  which  suggested  a  pet-form, 
has  occasionally  been  associated  in  English  with  Adelaide,  owing 
to  a  certain  phonological  and  orthographic  resemblance. 

Ailie  is  the  regular  final  ellipsis  of  Aileen,  the  Irish  form  for 
Ellen.  The  female  name  Alison,  already  met  with  in  ME.3,  is 
no  doubt  formed  from  Alice  -|-  the  ME.  hypochoristic  suffix  -on 
(cf.  Marion,  Diccon,  etc.).  Therefore,  when  Ailie  appears  as  pet-form 
for  Alison,  we  have  another  example  of  association  between  ety- 
mologically  different  names. 

Amy  is  a  common  female  full  name  in  English,  but  occurs 
sometimes  also  as  a  pet-form  for  Amelia.  The  name  is  common 
already  in  ME.  It  occurs  in  'Hundred  Rolls'  (1273)  in  the  Latini- 
zed form  Amia 4  and  it  is  quoted  in  Tromptorium  Parvulorum' : 
'Amye,  Amy,  propre  name:  Amia'.  The  word  was  borrowed  from 
French  and  is  generally  considered  to  be  identical  with  Fr.  Aimee 
<  Lat.  Amata  (pa-pple.  of  the  vb.  amare;  cf.  the  Italian  fern, 
name  Amata}.  But  probably  under  this  name  also  Lat.  arnica  is 
hidden,  that  in  French  is  turned  into  amie.  For  it  is  most  likely 
that  the  Lat.  feminine  appellative  arnica  has  been  used  as  a  per- 


1  Cf.  M.  B.  GUERARD,    Polyptique    de    I'Abbaye  de  Saint  Remi  de  Reims  (ou 
denombrement  des  manses,  des  serfs  et  des  revenus  de  cette  abbaye,  vers  le  milieu 
de  notre  ere),  Paris,   1853. 

2  Cf.  FORSTEMANN,  Altdeutsches  Natnenbuch,  s.  v.  Ad,  Adal. 

3  1432.     Item  I  wyte    unto    Alison    Strynger,    my    cosyn,  dwellyng  in  Black- 
burn   parysch,    c.    3.     (Testam.    Eborac.    in    Publications    of  the    Surtees    Soc.  vol. 
xxx.,  p.  21). 

4  Cf.  CH.    BARDSLEY,    Die.    of  English  and  Welsh  Surnames,  London,   1901, 
s.  v.  Ames.     Cf.    also    our   quotations   for  the  word,  given  under  the  morphological 
point  of  view. 
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sonal  name  just  as  well  as  its  corresponding  masculine  form 
(cf.  the  OF.  poem:  Amis  et  Amiles  =  Lat.  Amicus  et  Amelius).  Now,  in  its 
form,  Amy  has  the  appearance  of  being  a  pet-name,  and?may 
therefore  easily  be  associated  with  such  a  full  name  as  Amelia, 
with  which  it  has  phonological  resemblance.  The  discrepancy  in 
the  initial  vowel  between  the  full  name  and  the  pet-form  is  thus 
satisfactorily  accounted  for. 

Nobody  seems  hitherto  to  have  doubted  that  the  three  hypo- 
choristic  forms  Bill,  Bob,  and  Dick  are  formations  from  their 
corresponding  full  names  William,  Robert,  and  Rictiard.  The  dif- 
ference in  the  initial  consonant  presented  by  the  former  as  com- 
pared with  the  latter  is  generally  attributed  to  the  imperfect  fa- 
culty of  articulation  as  revealed  in  the  language  of  children.  This 
opinion  is  embraced,  for  instance,  by  DELBRUCK1,  HOPPE3,  V.  DER 
GABELENTZ  and  LOWE.  Thus  v.  DER  GABELENTZ 3  says:  »An- 
dere  Male  haben  die  kindlichen  Lautverdrehungen  Aufnahme  ge- 
funden,  zumal  bei  Eigennamen  wie  italienisch  Peppo  —  Giuseppe, 
englisch  Dick  =  Richard,  Bob  =  Robert,  Paggie  =  Margaret. T>  And 
LOWE4  writes:  —  »Delbriick  hat  dieselben  (i.  c.  the  hypochoris- 
tic  names)  fur  Entlehnungen  aus  der  Kindersprache  erklart  und 
dabei  auf  Formen  wie  engl.  Bob  <  Robert,  Dick  <  Richard  verwie- 
sen.  Fiir  diese  beiden  Beispiele  ist  ihm  zweifellos  Recht  zu  ge- 
ben.  Denn  wir  haben  in  diesen  Formen  lauter  Eigenthumlichkei- 
ten  der  Kindersprache,  das  Fehlen  der  unbetonten  Silben,  die  Er- 
setzung  des  schwierigen  r  in  Dick  durch  das  verwandte  d,  in  Bob 
infolge  einer  springenden  Assimilation  durch  das  dem  Vocale  fol- 
gende  b,  den  Ersatz  der  schwierigen  Konsonantenverbindung  ts 
durch  einfaches  k.»  The  correctness  of  this  explanation  is  indis- 
putable, says  LOWE.  And  yet  we  venture  to  be  a  little  scepti- 
cal and  to  propose  another  explanation,  which  seems  to  us  more 
satisfactory. 

Let  us  first  turn  to  the  form  Bill,  which  is  reckoned  by  HOPPE 
among  the  productions  of  baby-speech  and  the  same  opinion  would  no 
doubt,  have  been  expressed  by  DELBRUCK  and  LOWE  if  it  had 
been  of  interest  to  them  to  give  further  examples  from  that  do- 
main. The  two  other  names  will  be  treated  of  in  their  alphabe- 

1  Cf.  DELBRUCK,   Ueber  die  Lautgesttse,  p.  25. 

8  Cf.  HOPPE,  Englisch-Deutsches  Supplement- Lexikon,  s.  v.  Ada. 

3  Cf.  G.  VON  DER  GABELENTZ,  Die  Sprachwissenscha/t,  Leipzig,   1891,  p.  271. 

4  Cf.  R.  LOWE,  Die  Ausnahmslosigkeit  sdmtlicher  Sprachneuerungen.  in  Zs. 
des   Vereins  fur   Volkskunde,  \.  (1891),  p.  65. 


tical  order.  —  According  to  BARDSLEY *,  the  hypochoristic  form 
Bill  is  'comparatively  modern'.  For  our  argument,  however,  it  is 
of  importance  to  know  its  chronology  more  accurately.  But,  as 
this  is  not  yet  determined,  our  argument  must  lack  absolute  fina- 
lity. In  the  OE.  nomenclature  we  meet  with  such  names  as  Bil- 
heard,  Bilfrith,  Bilgils,  Bilhath,  Bilhelm,  Billnoth,  Bilswith  (f),  Bil- 
thegn,  Bilstan,  Bilweald,  Bihvealh,  all  in  'Liber  Vitae  of  Durham' 2. 
The  regular  final  ellipsis  of  these  names  would  result  in  Bit  or 
Billet,  the  latter  form  offering  the  addition  of  the  desinence  of  the 
weak  declension,  so  common  in  OE.  hypochoristic  names.  Therefore, 
when  we  meet  with  Billa  in  an  OE.  local  name :  ('Billan  cumV  2J, 
this  form  is  most  probably  coined  by  ellipsis  from  such  names  as 
the  above-mentioned.  In  the  same  period  we  also  find  Bil,  which 
likewise  might  be  of  elliptical  origin,  and  furthermore  the  patronymic 
Billing.  The  same  forms  are  met  with  in  OHG.,  viz.  Bilo,  Billa,  Bil- 
ling, Pilling* .  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  OE.  forms  Bil,  Billa 
being  continued  in  ME.  And,  in  fact,  during  this  period  we  can 
record  not  only  Billing 4,  but  also  Bill(e),  e.  g.  Ernaldus  Bil,  3  John 
Lackland5;  John  Bille,  Edw.  Ill  (Kirkby's  Quest,  p.  155)  6;  John  Hall  and  Katherine 
Byll,  1523  (Marriage  Lie.,  London)6;  Thomas  Bilson  and  Margery  Pussye,.  1561 
(Marriage  Lie.,  London)6,  etc.  Thus  we  can  prove  that  in  ME.  there  existed 
the  personal  name  Bill(e),  which,  no  doubt,  is  a  continuation  of  OE. 
Billa,  Bil  and  not,  as  is  assumed  by  Bardsley,  a  variant  of  Bell,  if  he 
is  right  in  interpreting  this  name  as  an  abbreviation  of  Isabella'1 . 
Through  the  Norman  Conquest  William  was  introduced  into  the 
ME.  name-system,  and  became  so  frequent  that  BARDSLEY8  says: 
»In  every  community  of  one  hundred  Englishmen  about  the  year 
1300,  there  would  be  an  average  of  twenty  Johns  and  fifteen 
Williams.*  The  final  ellipsis  of  that  name  is  in  ME.  Will(e), 
which  is  met  with  in  the  ME.,  MnE.  surname  Willson,  e.  g.  Ricar- 


1  Cf.  BARDSLEV,  Die.,  s.  v.  Bilson. 

-  Cf.  SEARLE,  Onom.  Anglo-Saxonicttm. 

3  Cf.    F6RSTEMANN,    Op.    tit. 

4  Cf.  BARDSLEV,  Die.  s.  v.  Billing. 

5  Cf.    Index   in  Rotulus  Cancellarii  vel  Antigraplmm  Magni  Rotuli  Pipce  de 
Tertio  Anno  Regni  Regis  Johannis.  —   1833. 

6  Cf.  BARDSLEY,  Die.,  s.  v.  Bil,  Bilson. 

"  BARDSLEY  gives  this  explanation  for  Bill  in  Billson,  but  for  Bill,  when 
used  alone  as  a  surname,  he  inconsistently  looks  upon  it  as  signifying  the  son  of 
William.  He  adds,  "this  nick.  (».  e.  Bill)  was  very  uncommon".  Cf.  BARDSLEY,  Die.  s. 
v.  Bil,  Bilson. 

8  Cf.  BARDSLEY,  Curiosities  of  Puritan  Nomenclature,  London,  1 897  (New  Ed.),  p.  3- 


dus  Willeson,  1379  (Yorks.  P.  T.,  v.  19),  Johannes  Wilson  (ibid.,  vi.  133)'. 
Thus  there  existed  in  ME.,  on  the  one  hand,  a  name  Bill(e) 
of  OE.  origin,  on  the  other  hand,  a  name  Will(e),  hypochoris- 
tic  form  of  William.  Bill  had  the  outward  semblance  of  a  short 
name,  but  lacked  in  ME.  a  corresponding  full  name,  whereas 
Will  really  was  a  pet-form.  Considering  the  striking  phonolo- 
gical similarity  between  these  two  names,  it  is  scarcely  venture- 
some to  assume  that,  in  ME.,  Bill(e)  was  associated  with  Will(e), 
and  that  this  is  the  way  in  which  Bill  has  originated  as  a  hypo- 
choristic  form  for  William.  But  if  Bill  in  this  function  did  not 
occur  until  the  MnE.  period,  when  Bill  as  a  Christian  name 
no  longer  existed,  then  the  former  is  probably  due  to  a  transfor- 
mation of  Will  through  associative  influence  from  Bob,  a  form 
that  already  in  ME.  seems  to  have  been  common. 

If  we  turn  to  Bob  as  a  pet-form  for  Robert,  we  are  again  con- 
cerned with  a  case  of  pseudo-ellipsis.  In  the  OE.  nomenclature 
we  find  the  names  Boba,  Bobba,  Bobing  several  times  recorded3, 
and  in  OHG.  we  meet  with  corresponding  forms:  Bobo,  Pobbo, 
Bobilo,  Bobing*.  As  regards  their  etymology,  see  FORSTEMANN's 
'Altdeutsches  Namenbuch,  i.  In  ME.  we  can  record  Bobing  as  a 
surname,  e.  g.  Nicholas  Bobing,  1273  (Hundred  Rolls) 4,  and  in  Parish 
Registers  from  early  MnE.  we  find  such  surnames  as  Bobin,  Bob- 
bet,  where  -in  and  -et  are  ME.  hypochoristic  suffixes,  but  where 
in  might  also  be  explained  as  a  survival  of  the  patronymic  de- 
sinence -ing.  e.  g.  1637.  Married  —  John  Bobins  and  Clemens  Anderton 
(St.  Jas.  Clerkenwell,  iii,  69.);  —  1668.  David  Bobin  and  Susan  Chevalier  (Mar- 
riage Alleg.,  (Canterbury-),  p.  63.)  -  -  1668.  Married  —  Thomas  Evines  and 
Eliz.  Bobitt:  (St.  Jas.  Clerkenwell,  iii,  140.).  —  1742.  Samuel  Sheltron  and 
Martha  Bobbet  (St.  Geo.  Chap.  Mayfair,  p.  25.)*.  And  lastly  —  and  this 
is  important  —  Bobbe  itself  appears  among  a  number  of  pet-forms 
in  Gower's  description  of  Wat  Tyler's  insurrection  (Vox  Claman- 

tis,  i.  783—91): 

Watte  vocat,  cui  Thotna  venit,  neque  Symme  retardat, 
Bat  —  que  Gibbe  simul,  Hykke  venire  subent: 
Colle  furit,  quern  Bobbe  juvat,  nocumenta  parantes, 

1  Rotuli  Collectorum  Subsidii  Regi  a  Laicis  Anno  Secundo  Concessi  in  West- 
rythyngo    in    Comitatu    Eboraci"    (=  Rolls    of  the  Collectors  in  the  West-Riding  of 
the    Lay-subsidy    (Poll    Tax)    2    Richard    II)    in    'The    Yorkshire  Archaeological  and 
Topographical  Journal,  London,  vols.  v,  vi,  vii.     This  document  will,  in  the  follow- 
ing pages,  be  refered  to  as  'Yorks.  P.  T.'  (=  Yorkshire  Poll  Tax). 

2  Cf.  SEARLE,  op.  cit. 

3  Cf.    F5RSTEMANN,    Op.    Ctt. 

*  Cf.  BARDSLEY,  Die.  s.  v.  Bobing,  Bobbin,  Babbitt. 
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Cum  quibus,  ad  damnum   Wille  coire  volat  — 
Crigge  rapit,  dum  Davie  strepit,  comes  est  quibus  Hobbe, 
Larkin  et  in  niedio  non  minor  esse  putat: 
Hudde  ferit,  quern  Judde  terit,  dum   Tibbe  juvatur 
Jacke  domosque  viros  vellit,  en  ense  necat.» 

Like  William,  the  name  Robert  was  introduced  into  the 
ME.  nomenclature  through  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  like  this 
name  it  soon  became  popular.  Final  ellipsis  was  in  ME.,  just  as 
it  is  in  MnE.,  the  predominant  kind  of  elliptical  abbreviation.  Fi- 
nal reduction  of  Robert  gives  as  result  Robb(e),  e.  g.  Henricus 
filius  Ricardus  Robbe,  3  John  Lackland  J;  Johannes  Robsone,  1379  (Yorks.  P.  T. 
vi.  13.),  etc.  Thus,  there  was  in  ME.  a  form  Bobbe,  no  doubt  of 
OE.  origin,  and  there  was  also  a  form  Robbe,  curtailed  from  Ro- 
bert. The  great  phonological  resemblance  between  these  two  names 
must  necessarily  have  brought  them  into  associative  contact  with 
each  other.  Under  such  circumstances,  is  it  not  quite  natural  that 
Bobbe  should  be  associated  with  Robert  as  a  familiar  by-form  of  it  ? 
We  prefer  this  explanation  to  the  assumption,  made  by  LOWE  and 
POTT,  that  the  initial  b  in  Bob  is  due  to  assimilation  with  the  se- 
cond b,  or,  as  POTT2  puts  it,  to  » Drang  nach  Reduplication*. 

Clary  appears  sometimes  as  a  pet-form,  not  only  for  the  fe- 
male name  Clarissa,  but  also  for  the  male  name  Clarence.  There 
is  a  discrepancy  in  vocalism  between  the  pet-form  and  the  corres- 
ponding phonem  in  both  the  full  names,  which  no  doubt  is  due 
to  phonological  association.  Clary  is,  properly  speaking,  the  re- 
gular hypochoristic  derivative  of  the  female  name  Clare  or  Clara 
already  existing  in  ME3.  It  is  through  phonological  accordance 
that  this  Clary  has  been  associated  as  a  pet-form  with  Clarissa 
and  Clarence. 

Just  as  we  have  considered  Bill,  and  Bob  as  survivals  from  the 
OE.  nomenclature,  we  do  the  same  with  Dick.  An  OE.  form 
*Dicca,  it  is  true,  has  not  been  proved  to  have  existed,  unless 
the  OE.  name  Dicul^  should  be  a  derivative  of  it.  But  instead  we 
meet  with  the  name  Dycga,  which  certainly  was,  or,  at  any  rate,  could 
be,  an  ellipsis  of  such  dithematic  names  as  Dycgbeorht,  Dycgfrith, 
Dycgivio,  all  recorded  in  'Liber  Vitse  of  Durham'4.  It  is,  how- 
ever, most  likely  that  a  form  *Dycca  has  existed  as  a  variant  form 

1  Cf.  Index  in  Rotultis  Cancellarii  vel  Antigraphum  Magni  Rotuli  Pipas,  de 
Tertio  Awno  Regni  Regis  Johannis.  —  1833. 

2  Cf.  A.  F.  POTT,  Die  Personennamen,   1853,  p.  85. 
*  Cf.  BARDSLEY,  Die.  s.  v.  Clare. 

4  Cf.  SEARLE,  Onotn.  Attglo-Saxonicum. 
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of  Dycga,  and  if  so,  it  has  been  coined  from  such  a  full  name  as 
Dycgfrith,  where  g  is  liable  to  be  turned  into  corresponding  voice- 
less stop  consonant  before  the  voiceless  fricative  /.  If  this 
assumption  is  true,  a  parallel  is  offered  by  OE.  Ecga,  Ecca1, 
both  most  probably  elliptical  formations  of  the  dithematic 
names  where  Ecg-  constituted  one  part  of  the  compound,  e.  g. 
Ecg-beald,  -helm,  -him,  -laf,  -mund,  -red,  -ric,  -stan,  -swith  (f.), 
-theow,  -thrytk  (f.),  -warn  (f.),  -weald,  -wig,  -wine,  -wulf1,  etc.  If 
such  is  the  case,  the  form  Ecca  has  been  coined  from  the  full  names  in 
which  g  occurring  before  a  voiceless  consonant,  has  been  trans- 
formed into  corresponding  voiceless  sound.  In  ME.,  Dick(e) 
was  evidently  a  very  common  name.  We  there  frequently  meet 
with  it  in  surnames,  e.  g.  Willelmus  Dycson,  1379  (Yorks.  P.  T.)2;  Rogerus 
Dicson  (ibid.)2;  Thomas  Dikson  (ibid.,  vii.  15);  Matilda  Dikwyue-Malkynson, 
vidua  (ibid.,  v.  42);  Johanna  Dycces,  junior  (ibid.,  vii.  177);  Thomas  Dycces, 
rector  of  Bodney,  1421  (History  of  Norfolk,  vi.  i8)2,  William  Dykk,  rector  of 
Godwick,  1430 (ibid.,  ix.  sio)2.  In  'De  Lacy  Inquisition'  of  131 1,  we  read8 : 
»Dyk  de  Birchess  for  10  Acres  of  Land  .  .  .  iijs  ijd  and  Dyk  of  the  Gate  for 
16  Acres  .  .  .  iiijs  vj<u.  Derived  with  the  hypochoristic  suffix  -on, 
the  word  occurs  abundantly  in  ME.,  e.  g.  Alice  Dikun,  1273  (Hundred 
Rolls);  Alicia  Dyconmayden,  1379  (Yorks.  P.  T.);  Ricardus  Dicon  (ibid.);  Wil- 
lelmus Diconson  (ibid.);  Matilda  Dicon- wyf,  webester  (ibid.);  Robertus  Dikkon- 
son  (ibid.)4,  etc.  Thus  the  form  Dick  had  already  in  ME.  a  frequency 
that  would  indeed  be  very  strange  if  the  form  were  a  production  of 
baby  speech.  But  it  is  easier  to  account  for  this  frequency,  if  we 
assume  that  Dick  is  a  survival  from  the  OE.  nomenclature,  and 
has  been  associated  through  phonological  resemblance  with  the 
common  name  Richard.  Just  like  William  and  Robert,  this  name 
became  naturalized  in  the  ME.  nomenclature  through  the  Con- 
quest, and  like  those  it  was  a  common  name  among  Norman  princes, 
and  became  therefore  popular.  When  LOWE  adduces  as  an  ar- 
gument for  Dick  being  coined  in  baby  language,  that  its  k  is  due 
to  children's  inability  to  pronounce  the  difficult  affricata  ch  (t/)  in 
Richard,  this  reason  does  not  prove  true.  For,  it  will  be  noticed 
that  in  ME.  there  existed  not  only  Richard,  but  also  the  form 
Ricard,  e.  g.  Adam  Ricard,  Edw.  Ill  (Kirby's  Quest.,  p.  92);  Walter  Rykard, 
1379  (Yorks.  P.  T.);  Johannes  Ricard  (ibid.)5,  etc.  The  regular  final  ellip- 

1  Cf.  SEARLE,  op.  cit. 

2  Cf.  BARDSLEY,  Die.  of  Engl.  and  Welsh  Surnames,  s.  v.  Dick. 

3  Cf.  Public,  of  the  Chetham  Society,  Ixxiv.,   12. 

4  Cf.  BARDSLEY,  op.  cit.,  s.  v.  Dickens. 

5  Cf.  BARDSLEY,  Die.,  s.  v.  Ricard. 
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sis  of  ME.  Ricard  is  Rick(e),  preserved  in  such  surnames  as  Rick(s), 
Rickson,  e.  g.  Anthony  Ricson,  of  Bleasdale  1551  (Lane.  Wills  at  Richmond, 
i.  2301).  Other  hypochoristic  derivatives  of  Ricard  axe.  Ricon,  Ricket, 
and  Rikelot,  e.g.  Thomas  fil.  Ricun,  1275  (Hundred  Rolls)1;  Married  - 
John  Scarbroughe  and  Hester  Rickett1  (St.  Mary  Aldermary,  p.  11);  Rikelot, 
1222  (Domesday  of  St.  Paul's)2.  It  is  of  course  in  the  first  place  with 
the  form  Rick(e)  that  the  hypothetical  Dicke  has  been  associated, 
and  from  this  it  has  obtained  the  function  of  hypochoristic  form 
for  Ricard  and  its  variant  Richard. 

If  the  hypothetical  OE.  Dycca  were  continued  into  ME.,  one 
may  expect  that  its  regular  form  Dycga  actually  recorded,  also 
survived  into  the  ME.  period.  In  other  words,  we  may  expect 
to  find  in  ME.  the  form  Digge  and  possible  derivatives  of  it. 
And,  in  fact,  such  forms  are  also  met  with,  e.g.  Richard  Digon,  1273 
(Hundred  Rolls);  Roger  Digun  (ibid.);  Henry  Dygge,  i  Edw.  Ill  (Kirby's  Quest., 
p.  208);  Agnes  Digeson  (Calendar  of  Proceedings  in  Chancery,  Temp.  Eliz.); 
John  Digginson  (ibid.)3.  We  are  presumably  right  in  looking  upon 
these  forms  as  survivals  of  OE.  Dycga,  although  they  in  ME. 
serve  as  pet-forms  for  Richard. 

In  ME.  and  early  MnE.,  Hick(e)  is  met  with  as  another  hypo- 
choristic form  for  Richard  (cf.  N.  E.  D.).  As  records  of  this 
form  may  here  be  given:  Hikke  de  Sauteby,  1273  (Hundred  Rolls);  Johanna 
Hickson,  1379  (Yorks.  P.  T.);  Henricus  Hicson  (ibid.);  Willelmus  Hykson  (ibid.); 
Robertus  Hicson  (ibid.);  Adam  Hyk  (ibid.)4.  In  the  passage  from  Go- 
wer's  'Vox  clamantis',  quoted  above,  we  meet  with  the  name 
Hikke,  and  in  'Piers  Plowman'  we  read :  'Hicke  they  hackneyman  and 
Hugh  the  nedlere'.  Derivatives  of  this  name  are  offered  by  Hickin, 
Hickoc,  e.  g.  Hekyn  de  Wath,  1379  (Yorks.  P.  T.);  Alicia  Hykin(ibid-);  Hicoc 
(without  surname),  1273  (Hundred  Rolls);  Hekoc  del  Pantre  (Cal.  of  Wills  in 
the  Court  of  Husting[2])5  Those  who  attribute  the  forms  Bill,  Bob 
and  Dick  to  baby  speech,  will  certainly  also  give  the  same  ex- 
planation for  Hick.  But,  in  our  opinion,  we  must  also  here  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  the  OE.  nomenclature  offers  a  corresponding 
name,  viz.  Hica,  Hicca,  though  rarely  recorded.  There  is  no  rea- 
son why  ME.  Hick(e)  cannot  be  a  survival  of  this  name,  and,  if 


1  Cf.  Ibid.,  s.  v.  Rickson,  Rickon,  Ricktt. 

-  Cf.  Public,  of  the  Camden  Society,  (p.  37). 
8  Cf.  BARDSLEY,  Die.,  s.  v.  Diggs,  Diganct. 

*  Cf.  Ibid.,  s.  v.  Hick. 

a  Cf.  Ibid.,  s.  v.  Hickin,  Hickok. 
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so,  Hicke  as  a  familiar  by-form  for  Richard  is,  no  doubt,  an  example 
of  pseudo-ellipsis. 

Here  is  another  example  of  the  same  kind.  In  ME.,  Hud.de 
is  a  common  name,  testified  by  such  entries  as:  Hudde  (without  a 
surname),  1273  (Hundred  Rolls);  William  Hudde  (ibid.);  Johannes  Hudson,  1379 
(Yorks.  P.  T.);  Willelmus  Hudde  (ibid.);  Johannes  Hudeson  (ibid.);  Adam  Hudde- 
son  (ibid.);  Agnes  Hud-wyf  (ibid.)1.  We  have  also  seen  the  name  men- 
tioned in  Gower's  Latin  verses  on  Wat  Tyler's  insurrection.  Now, 
there  is  a  positive  proof  for  this  name  having  sometimes  been  asso- 
ciated in  ME.  with  Richard  as  a  familiar  by-form  for  it.  BARDSLEY  2 
says:  »In  the  Close  Roll,  20  Edw.  Ill,  part  i.,  occurs  amongst  several 
Lancashire  names  'Matthew  de  Sutheworth  dictus  Maykin',  and 
'Ricardus  dictus  Hudde  de  Walkden'.  In  both  cases  the  familiar 
and  everyday  form  of  the  Christian  name  is  added. »  But  he 
is,  no  doubt,  wrong  when  he  considers  Hudde  to  be  an  elliptical  form 
of  Richard,  'taken  from  the  second  syllable'.  Instead,  the  word  is 
certainly  the  ME.  correspondent  to  OE.  Hnda,  Hudda*,  although 
this  name,  just  like  Billa  (Bit)  and  Hica,  Hicca,  is  sparely  recor- 
ded. Thus  far,  however,  there  is  an  element  of  truth  in  his  as- 
sertion, since  it  is  the  phonological  resemblance  between  Hudde  and 
the  second  syllable  of  Richard  that  has  given  rise  to  the  associa- 
tion between  the  words. 

The  explanation  of  the  forms  Bill,  Bob,  Dick,  Hick,  Hud, 
here  given,  seems  to  us  preferable  to  any  other  explanation.  For 
what  is  it  that  should  justify  us  in  disregarding  the  existence  of 
corresponding  forms  in  the  OE.  nomenclature?  Why  should  it  be 
entirely  impossible  for  these  to  be  continued  into  the  ME.  period? 
The  Norman  Conquest,  it  is  true,  was  of  destructive  influence  for 
the  Anglo-Saxon  nomenclature.  But  it  would  be  an  absurdity 
to  assume  that  no  OE.  names  survived  the  havoc.  When,  in  the 
ME.  name-system,  we  meet  with  such  surnames  as  Bibbe*, 
Cadde\  Ede*,Ine\  Kydde\  Tate*,  Tide*,  Titte\  Totte\  Wybbe*, 
etc.,  these  are  no  doubt  continuations  of  the  corresponding  OE. 


1  Cf.  Ibid.,  s.  v.  Hudd. 

-  Cf.  Ibid.,  s.  v.  Hudd. 

*  Cf.  SEAKLE,  Onom.  Anglo-Saxonicum. 

4  ME.  quotations  will  be  given  under  the  morphological  point  of  view. 

5  ME.  quotations  will  be  given  under  the  morphological  point  of  view. 

6  As  for  quotations,  see  BARDSLEY,  Die.  s.  v.  Eddie,  Ede,  Ineson,  Kidd,  Tate. 

7  1379-     Johannes  Title  (Yorks.  P.  T.,  v.  419). 

8  I379-     Johannes  Wybbe  (Yorks.  P.  T.,  v.  256). 
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names,  Bibba,  Ceadda  (Cadda),  Doda  (Dodda),  Eda  (Eada, 
Eadda),  Hoda  (Hod),  Ine,  Cydda  (Cyda),  Tata,  Tida,  Titta, 
Totta,  Wybba 1,  etc.  And,  if  so,  why  cannot  ME.  Bille,  Bobbe, 
Dicke,  Digge,  Hicke,  Hiidde  be  continuations  of  the  corresponding 
OE.  names  Bill,  Billa,  Dycga  (*Dicca),  Hica  (Hicca),  Huda  (Hudda)r 
And  since  indisputable  evidences  of  the  phenomenon  of  pseudo- 
ellipsis  are  met  with  in  present-day  English,  e.  g.  Ada  for  Ade- 
laide, Amy  for  Amelia,  etc.,  why  could  not  the  same  phenome- 
non have  been  at  work  in  ME.?  In  other  words,  why  could  not 
phonological  association  have  occasioned  that  these  names,  which  have 
the  appearance  of  pet-names  though  lacking  in  corresponding  full 
names,  should  be  used  as  familiar  by-forms  for  full  names  that  were 
their  phonological,  though  not  their  etymological,  relatives? 

Now,  the  objection  may  be  raised  that,  in  ME.,  d  and  h  as 
initial  consonants  are  met  with  not  only  in  Dicke  and  Hicke  for  Ri- 
cJtard,  but  also  in  Dobbe  (Dobbin,  Dobinet,  Doblin)  6  and  Hobbe  (Hob- 
lin,  Hobelot)  6  for  Robert,  and  in  Dodge  2  and  Hodge  6  for  Roger,  and 
yet  corresponding  forms  are  not  met  with  in  OE.  But  this  sound- 
change  ought  in  our  opinion  to  be  attributed  to  associative  in- 
fluence from  the  forms  Dicke,  Digge,  Hicke  (Hiidde),  which  as 
compared  with  their  full  names  offer  the  same  consonantal  discre- 
pancy, and  therefore  could  easily  induce  a  similar  change  in  other 
pet-forms.  Add  to  this  that,  if  ME.  Hod 3  was  a  by-form  for  Rod- 
ger, we  are  no  doubt  concerned  with  pseudo-ellipsis,  since  in  OE. 
Hoda*  is  met  with,  and  that  Hod  then  naturally  would  in- 
volve the  form  Hodge \  and  furthermore,  that  if  ME.  Dod^  was 
associated  with  Roger,  we  are  once  more  concerned  with  pseudo- 
ellipsis,  Dodda  being  an  exceedingly  common  name  in  OE.,  and  that 
Dodd  then  would  involve  the  form  Dodge.  But  however  this  may 
be,  the  ME.  names  Dod,  Hod  may  be  assumed  to  have  contri- 
buted as  inducing  morphems  to  the  formation  of  Dodge,  and  Dob. 

The  hypothesis  concerning  the  origination  of  d  and  h  in  Dick 
and  Hick,  Dob  and  Hob,  Dodge  and  Hodge,  given  by  SCOTT  is  im- 
probable and  artificial.  He  assumes  that  these  consonants  are  due 


1  Cf.  SEABLE,  Onom.  Anglo- Saxonicuvn. 

2  As    to    ME.    quotations,   see  BABDSLEY,  Die.  s.  v.  Dobb,  Dobbin,  Dobbmet, 
Doblin;  Hobbs,  Hoblin,  Hobelot,  Dodge,  Hodge. 

3  ^379-     Johannes  Hode  (Yorks.  P.  T.  vi.   150),  Johannes   Hodson   (ibid.,  vii. 
147),  Johannes  Hode  (ibid.,  vii.   186). 

•*  Cf.  SBAELE,  Onom.  Anglo- Saxon icum. 
r>  Cf.  BABDSLEY,  Die.  s.  v.  Dod. 
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to  'attraction',  a  term  that  is  meant  to  designate  the  same  phe- 
nomenon that  JESPERSEN  terms  'subtraction'.  He  attributes  the  ori- 
gination of  h  to  a  misverbification,  originating  when  the  names 
Richard,  Robert,  Roger  are  combined  with  the  possessives  our,  your, 
their,  her.  »In  the  easy  homely  utterance  of  these  possessiv  terms*, 
he  says,  »the  two  adjacent  r's  would  tend  to  merge  into  the  se- 
cond r,  as  if  ou'  Richard,  you'  Richard,  etc. ;  but  because  there 
was  no  short  possessiv  ou\  you\  alredy  existing,  parallel  to  my 
for  mine,  the  r  that  survived,  as  I  explain  it,  was  the  first,  the 
possessivs  our,  your  (ME.  oure,  youre,  etc.)  being  too  stable  to 
yield  their  final  element.  Hence  the  result  was  our  (R)ichard, 
our  (Rjobert,  our  (R)oger,  or,  taking  the  curt  colloquial  forms  of 
the  names,  our  (R)ick,  our  (R)ob,  our  (R)odge,  ME.  our(e)  (R)icke, 
our(e)  (R)obbe,  our(e)  (R)oge.  This  leavs  'Ick,  'Ob,  'Odge,  ME. 
*  'Icke,  *  '  Obbe,  *  '  Oge,  to  represent  the  names  concernd.  As 
used  after  the  usual  possessivs,  their  weak  form  would  not  be  no- 
ticed; when  used  alone,  a  feeling  of  their  insufficiency,  the  absence 
of  familiar  masculin  names  beginning  with  i  and  o  (because  Os- 
born,  Osmund,  etc.,  wer  not  familiar),  combined  probably  with  a 
tendency  to  conform  these  unaspirated  names  to  certain  well-known 
masculin  names  alredy  aspirated  (Henry,  also  Herry,  Huge, 
Howe,  Hugon,  Huggin,  Hutchin,  etc.)  led  to  their  appearance  as 
Hicke,  Hobbe,  Hoge,  and  so  later  Hick,  Hob,  Hodge*. 

Again,  the  origin  of  d  he  ascribes  to  a  misverbification,  origi- 
nating when  the  same  names  are  combined  with  the  adj.  old, 
signifying  not  only  'advanced  in  years',  'senior',  but  also  'long 
known',  'familiar'.  He  writes:  --  »my  proposition  is,  that  when 
it  (i.  e.  old)  thus  recurd  before  a  name  beginning  with  a  vowel 
or  h,  there  was  a  tendency  to  carry  the  final  element  of  this 
naturally  long-drawn  word  (p  vowel  -f- 1  liquid  or  semivowel  4-  d 
sonant)  over  to  the  name  itself.  And  so,  I  think,  Old  Hick. 
whether  the  aged  Hick  of  fourscore,  or  the  senior  Hick  of  fourty 
seen  walking  with  the  junior  Hick  of  five,  or  the  jolly  middle- 
aged  Hick  cald  »old»  because  he  was,  in  the  current  phrase  » po- 
pular with  the  boys  »(sc.  boys  of  fourty-five  or  fifty  or  more)  - 
Old  Hick,  without  the  aspiration  Old  'Ick,  became  Ol'  Dick  or 
Old  Dick,  and  hence,  when  the  epithet  was  not  used,  simply  Dick. 
So  Old  Hob  would  become  Old  Dob,  Old  Hobbin  would  become 


1  Cf.  CH.  P.  G.  SCOTT,  Attraction  in  English  in   Trans,  of  the  Amer.  Philoi. 
Assoc.,  xxiv.,  (1893),   in. 


Old  Dobbin,  Old  Hobby  Old  Dobby,  and   Old  Hodge  probably  Old 
Dodger  J. 

This  interpretation  does  not  explain  why  the  consonants  d 
and  h  are  not  met  with  also  in  the  full  names,  whereas  this  fact 
is  easily  intelligible  if  we  assume  the  operation  of  pseudo-ellipsis. 
If  SCOTT  had  tried  to  find  out  the  chronology  of  the  h-  and  the 
</-forms,  if  he  had  found  them  partly  exist  already  in  OE., 
he  could  scarcely  have  disregarded  this  fact  in  explaining  the 
forms.  This  neglect  to  examine  the  chronology  of  the  forms 
he  is  dealing  with  has  led  him  to  make  the  following  wrong 
assumption:  —  »Hod,  ME.  *Hodde,  is  not  found  in  that  form 
in  the  ME.  period;  but  I  suspect  it  exists  in  the  name  Hud, 
Hudde,  which  I  find  in  the  'York  Plays'  and  the  burlesque  'Tur- 
nament  of  Totenham',  in  just  the  atmosphere  suited  to  Hod 
and  Hob.  The  change  of  vowel  is  not  unparalleld;  compare 
hod  and  hud,  hob  and  hubi>  2.  We  have  already  given  ME.  records 
of  Hudde,  and  the  same  has  been  done  with  Hode  (Hodde),  We 
have  pointed  out  that  corresponding  forms  existed  in  OE.  (Huda, 
Hudda,  Hoda).  It  is  beyond  doubt  that  the  latter  are  the 
prototypes  of  the  ME.  forms,  and  Hod  is  consequently  no  ME. 
development  of  Hudd,  as  is  assumed  by  SCOTT.  When  explaining 
the  form  Bob,  SCOTT  has  been  forced  to  abandon  his  theory  of 
attraction.  He  has,  instead,  adopted  the  general  view  that  it  has 
grown  »out  of  infantil  pronunciation:  Rob,  Wob,  Ob,  Bob**.  - 
But  let  us  return  to  the  additional  examples  of  pseudo-ellipsis  af- 
forded by  our  material. 

When  Emy  is  used  as  a  pet-form  for  Amelia,  the  difference 
in  vocalism  between  the  two  words  indicates  that  phonological 
association  has  been  at  play.  They  are  not  etymologically  re- 
lated, Emy  being  of  Teutonic  origin,  Amelia  of  Latin.  In  the  OF. 
nomenclature  Emma  was  no  rare  name.  In  Kemble's  Cod.  Dipl. 
(1847,  i.,  9,  Charter  6l8)  we  read:  'Ego  .Emma,  Francorum  regis  filia, 
regis  ^Eadbaldi  copula,  uexillo  adorandas  crucis  armaui'.  'In  Rouleaux  des 
Morts  du  IXe  au  XVe  Siecle'  4  Emma  is  several  times  met  with 
(e.  g.,  p.  293,  a.  1 1 22).  It  is,  no  doubt,  from  the  French  language 
that  the  word  was  introduced  into  English  where  it  soon  took 


1  Cf.  Ibid,,  pp.   125,   126. 

2  Cf.  Ibid,  p.  120. 
8  Cf.  Ibid.,  p.   117. 

4  Edited  by  LEOPOLD  DELISLE  in  Soc.  de  L'Histoire  de  France. 
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its  place  among  the  great  national  names1.  As  examples:  Emma 
relicta,  1222  (Domesday  of  St.  Paul's,  p.  42),  Robertus  Erne,  1379  (Yorks.  P.  T. 
vii.,  22),  Johannes  Emson  (ibid.,  vii.,  30),  Eliot  Emdoghter  (ibid.,  vii.,  171), 
Emma  Doblyn  (ibid.,  vii.,  174),  Emma  de  Kilburn  (ibid.,  vi.,  n),  John  Fysher  & 
Em  Goet,  1558  (Marriages  at  Upton)8;  John  Watars  &  Emy  Cadye,  1604  (Mar- 
riages at  Hemblington)*,  Frances  Kinge  &  Emme  Smyth,  1617  (Marriages  at 
Burlingham) 2.  Thus  Emma  was  introduced  before  the  middle  of 
the  1 3th  c.,  and  must  therefore  have  its  final  a  weakened  into  e, 
which  soon  dropped.  Consequently,  ME.  Em  must  not  be  looked 
upon  as  a  short  form  of  Emma,  which  latter  is  rather  to  be  conceived 
as  a  Latinized  form  than  as  a  preservation  of  the  Old  Teutonic  form. 
When  in  earlier  English  Emy  is  met  with,  it  ought  not,  in  our  opinion, 
to  be  interpreted  as  a  hypochoristic  form  of  Em,  but  rather  as 
an  example  of  the  substitution  of  the  suffix  -e  by  the  suffix  -y  so 
frequently  met  with  in  ME.  and  early  MnE.  names.  With  this 
view  harmonizes  the  following  entry  in  a  Parish  Register  of  1616: 
John  Bullocke  &  Emmie  Leake,  w.  (Marriages  at  Leachham)3.  Nowadays 
Em,  Emy  seem  to  have  lost  their  former  function  of  full  names, 
and  are  instead  generally  used  as  pet-names  for  Emma,  Emiline, 
Emily,  the  regular  final  ellipsis  of  which  produces  precisely  this 
result.  But,  when  Emy  occurs  as  pet-form  for  Amelia,  it  is  evi- 
dently a  case  of  pseudo-ellipsis. 

Hetty  is  a  common  pet-form  not  only  for  Henrietta,  but  also 
for  the  Scriptural  name  Hester.  But  from  which  of  these  two  full 
names  has  it  been  coined?  If  Henrietta  should  be  the  prototype, 
we  are  in  face  of  irregular  ellipsis,  if  Hester,  we  are  concerned 
with  final  ellipsis  with  a  phonological  modification  of  the  pre- 
served phonem.  Both  full  names  occur  already  in  ME,,  but  since 
Henrietta  has  the  greater  frequency  of  the  two,  it  is  perhaps  pre- 
ferable to  look  upon  it  as  the  prototype  of  Hetty.  But  in  which- 
ever of  these  full  names  the  pet-form  first  occurred,  we  are  cer- 
tainly justified  in  assuming  that  that  function  of  the  word  that  is  the 
later  offers  a  case  of  pseudo-ellipsis. 

The  female  name  Hilda  is  in  MnE.  occasionally  met  with 
as  a  familiar  by-form  of  Hildred.  The  words  are  etymologically 
related,  since  Hilda  must  be  interpreted  as  an  Old  Teutonic  ellip- 
tical formation  of  dithematic  names  in  which  the  stem  Hild-  en- 


1  Cf.  BARDSLEY,  Curios,  of  Pur.  Nonttnclature,  1897.  PP-  3,  21.  48. 

2  Cf.  W.  P.  M.  PHILLIMORE  and  FREDERIC  JOHNSON,  Norfolk  Parish  Registers 
(Marriages),  vols.  i.,  ii.,  London,   1899. 

3  Cf.  W.  P.  M.  PHILLIMORE  and  FREDERIC  JOHNSON,  op.  cit. 
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tered  as  a  member,  e.  g.  OHG.  Hildiburg,  Hildigunda,  Hildiwara. 
etc.;  OE.  HUdeburh,  Hildeguth,  Hildethryth,  and  consequently,  it  may 
also  have  served  as  pet-form  for  Hildred.  The  latter  form  is  in 
OE.  only  recorded  as  masculine,  but  in  OHG.,  Hildirad  is  re- 
corded both  as  a  male  and  a  female  name,  and  Hildirato,  Hildi- 
red,  Hildrad  only  as  female  names.  In  OHG.,  Hilda,  Hildia  is 
pretty  frequent;  in  OE.  Hilda  is  recorded  only  in  a  local  name 
(Hildan  hlcew)  which  however,  need  not  imply  that  the  word 
was  rare  then.  Therefore,  when  in  ME.,  we  meet  with  the  name 
Hillde,  Hilda,  it  is  unnecessary  to  assume  that  it  is  a  foreign 
loan-word,  e.  g.  Thomas  fil.  Hillde,  1273  (Hundred  Rolls);  Walter  Hilde  (ibid.), 
Hilda  de  Chesney;  18  Henry  III.1  It  is  possible  that  also  the  name 
Hildred  occurred  in  ME.;  it  is  at  least  recorded  as  a  surname  in 
the  1 8th  c.  (Hilldrad,  Hildreth).2  Although  Hilda  once  might  have 
been  a  pet-form  for  Hildred,  it  is  out  of  the  question  that  when 
Hilda  in  present-day  English  serves  as  pet-form  for  Hildred,  we 
are  concerned  with  a  preservation  of  such  an  original  function  of 
the  word.  We  are,  instead,  no  doubt  in  the  presence  of  pseudo- 
ellipsis,  that  is  to  say,  the  shorter  name  Hilda  has  in  modern 
times,  through  phonological  resemblance,  been  associated  with 
Hildred  as  a  familiar  by-form  of  it. 

Ike  is  a  common  hypochoristic  form  for  Isaac.  It  has 
even  got  such  a  frequency  that  in  vulgar  speech  it  has  become 
an  appellative,  signifying  a  jew,  and  even  been  turned  into  an  ad- 
jective, signifying  'acute',  'cunning',  'smart',  i.  e.  qualities  especially 
characteristic  for  the  Hebrew  nation.  But  is  Ike  really  formed 
from  Isaac?  If  so,  it  has  been  made  up  of  the  initial  and  the  final 
sound  of  the  word,  and  consequently  we  are  in  the  presence  of 
the  rare  kind  of  abbreviation,  termed  irregular  ellipsis.  Although 
this  origin  is  by  no  means  impossible,  we  are  perhaps  also  here 
concerned  with  a  case  of  pseudo-ellipsis.  According  to  BARDSLEY, 
Isaac  was  »a  well-known  personal  name  in  the  surname  period, 
but  no  more  confined  to  the  Jews  than  Adam  or  Abel.3»  In  the 
OE.  epoch  we  meet  with  the  name  lea,  Icca^.  Now,  suppose 
that  this  OE.  word  were  continued  into  ME.,  then  it  would 
appear  as  Ik(e),  and  it  might  very  well  have  been  associated 


1  Cf.  BARDSLEY,  Die.,  s.  v.  Hild. 

2  Cf.  Ibid.,  s.  v.  Hildred. 

3  Cf.  Ibid.,  s.  v.  Isaacs. 

4  Cf.  SEARLE,  Onotn.  Anglo-Saxonicutn. 


with  Isaac  as  a  familiar  by-form  of  it,  and  thus  have  given  rise 
to  the  present  form  Ike,  When  in  the  ME.  name-documents 
such  an  entry  occurs  as:  Alicia  Ikwyf  (».  e.  the  wife  of  Ik),  1379  (Yorks. 
P.  T.  vi.,  i  $7),  we  are  probably  justified  in  interpreting  this  Ik  as 
signifying  Isaac,  or  else  as  a  continuation  of  OE.  lea, 

Josh  and  Jos  appear  occasionally  as  pet-forms  for  JosepJi. 
Both  offer  a  phonological  divergency  from  corresponding  part  in 
the  full  name.  Since  Josh  is  a  usual  pet-name  for  Joshua,  and  a 
quite  regular  formation  of  it,  it  can  justly  be  assumed  that  Josh 
as  a  hypochoristic  name  for  Joseph  is  an  example  of  pseudo- 
ellipsis,  and  that  Josh  <  Joshua  has  been  the  inducing  morphem. 
Also  Jos  is  pet-form  not  only  for  Joseph,  but  also  for  Joshua. 
But  which  function  is  the  older?  In  Bailey's  Dictionary  of  1761, 
Jos  and  Joshy  are  indicated  as  pet-forms  for  Joshua,  but  not  for 
Joseph.  It  seems,  therefore,  probable  that  the  former  function  of 
the  word  is  the  original.  Jos  may  then  have  been  coined  from  a 
by-form  of  Joshua,  that  offered  a  pronunciation  with  s.  If  so,  we 
are  most  likely  right  in  assuming  that  also  Jos  for  Joseph  is  a 
case  of  pseudo-ellipsis. 

As  pet-form  for  Christopher  we  have  not  only  the  regular  final 
ellipsis  Christy,  but  also  Kit.  If  the  latter  form  is  really  coined 
from  Christopher,  then  it  is  an  example  of  ellipsis  with  phonolo- 
gical modification  of  the  preserved  phonem,  inasmuch  as  two 
consonants  have  been  eliminated.  Such  an  origin  is  possible,  it 
is  true,  but  it  must  be  taken  into  consideration  that  this  mode  of 
ellipsis  is  of  rare  occurrence,  and  is,  no  doubt,  always  due  to  asso- 
ciative influence  from  some  other  morphem.  But  which  word 
should  here  have  been  the  analogical  pattern?  It  seems  not  alto- 
gether impossible,  then,  that  we  again  are  concerned  with  a  case 
of  pseudo-ellipsis.  In  ME.  name-documents  we  often  find  such 
entries  as:  Nicholas  Kitte,  1273  (Hundred  Rolls);  William  Kitte  (ibid.);  Osbert 
Kyt^  Edw.  Ill  (Kirby's  Quest,  p.  155);  Johannes  Kytson,  1379  (Yorks.  P.  T.); 
Alicia  Kytson  (ibid.),  etc.1  These  surnames  are  by  BARDSLEY 1  interpreted 
as  designating  Catharine,  or  Christopher.  It  is  most  probable  that 
Kit  as  a  pet-form  for  Christopher  occurred  already  in  the  ME. 
period.  We  can  at  least  prove  its  existence  in  the  i6th  century. 
In  Heyward's  'Hierarchic  of  the  blessed  Angels'  (London,  1635, 
Lib.  4,  p.  205)  there  is  a  passage  on  the  poet  Christopher  Marlow 
to  the  following  effect: 


1  Cf.  BARDSLEY,  Die.,  s.  v.  Kitt, 
Sunden    K.  F, 


'Mario,  renown'd  for  his  rare  art  and  wit, 
could  nere  attaine  beyond  the  name  of  Kit!' 

Now,  in  the  OE.  nomenclature  there  was  a  name  Cyta,  Cytta,  recor- 
ded in  local  names1.  Let  us  assume  that  this  name  was  con- 
tinued into  the  ME.  epoch,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that,  owing  to  a 
certain  phonological  resemblance,  it  was  associated  with  Christopher 
as  a  familiar  by-form  of  it. 

The  usual  hypochoristic  form  of  Leonard  is  Len  (Lenny). 
But  sometimes  also  JLeo  occurs  in  this  function.  Unless  it  can 
be  proved  that  the  digraph  eo  in  Leonard  formerly  was  pronounced 
as  a  diphthong  and  that  the  pet-form  Leo  was  coined  at  that  time, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  phonological  association  has  played  a  part 
in  the  origin  of  this  pet-name.  It  is  possible  that  the  orthographic 
memory  picture  of  Leonard  perhaps  in  conjunction  with  influence 
from  such  a  pet- form  as  Theo  <  Theodore  or  Tkeodosia  has  given 
rise  to  Leo.  If  so,  we  are  concerned  with  true  ellipsis  with  phono- 
logical modification  of  the  preserved  phonem.  But  it  is  perhaps 
more  likely  that  we  are  in  face  of  pseudo-ellipsis,  or  in  other 
words,  that  the  Latin  name  Leo  has  been  associated  with  Leonard 
owing  to  resemblance  with  its  visual  image. 

Leo  occurs  as  a  pet-form  also  for  Leofric,  and  presents  then 
the  same  deviation  from  its  full  name  as  Leo  for  Leonard.  Also 
here  it  is  possible,  or  even  probable,  that  Lat.  Leo  has  determined 
the  formation  of  the  pet-form  and  that  we  consequently  are  con- 
cerned with  pseudo-ellipsis.  But  it  is  also  possible  that  its  forma- 
tion has  been  determined  by  the  phonological  relative  Theo  <  Theo- 
dore, Theodosia,  and  in  this  case  we  are  concerned  with  ellipsis 
with  phonological  modification  of  the  preserved  phonem.  Lastly, 
it  is  also  possible  that  here  as  well  as  in  the  case  of  Leo  for 
Leonard,  both  these  words  have  operated  as  inducing  morphems. 
Thus  we  are  here  in  the  presence  of  a  case  where  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  distinguish  pseudo-ellipsis  from  ellipsis  with  phonological 
modification. 

The  final  affricata  in  Madge  has  no  correspondence  in 
the  full  name  Magdalen.  Therefore,  when  Madge  sometimes  ap- 
pears as  pet-form  for  the  latter  it  seems  to  be  a  case  of  ellipsis 
with  phonological  modification  of  the  preserved  phonem.  But,  in 
reality,  we  are  concerned  with  a  case  of  pseudo-ellipsis.  Madge 
is  the  common  abbreviation  of  Margery ',  and  is  met  with  already 


1  Cf.  SEARLE,  Ottotn.  Anglo- Saxonicum. 
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early  (e.  g.  in  Udall's  Roister  Doister).  But  as  Margery  is  a  va- 
riant form  of  Margaret^  this  pet-form  has  become  the  hypochoristic 
form  also  for  the  latter.  Now,  Mag  is  the  usual  pet-name  for 
Margaret,  and  at  the  same  time  the  regular  abbreviation  of  Mag- 
dalen. In  this  particular  instance,  therefore,  the  pseudo-ellipsis  has 
no  doubt  been  brought  about  through  »eine  analogische  Propor- 
tionsbildung.»  As  Mag  and  Madge  are  variant  pet-forms  of  the 
same  full  name,  i.  e.  Margaret,  they  are  ex  analogia  also  used  as 
such  for  the  full  name  Magdalen,  although  only  one  of  them,  Mag, 
is  etymologically  justified. 

Milly,  when  occurring  as  a  pet-form  for  the  rare  female  name 
Myra  is  an  additional  example  of  pseudo-ellipsis.  For  it  is  beyond 
doubt  that  it  is  Milly,  as  pet-name  for  Mildred  QV  Millicent,  that  has 
been  associated  with  this  full  name. 

Rosey,  as  pet-name  for  Rosalind  offers  a  discrepancy  in  voca- 
Hsm  which  obtains  a  satisfactory  explanation  if  we  assume  that 
it  is  Rosey  as  pet-form  for  Rosa  that  has  been  associated  with 
this  etymological  relative  of  its  prototype. 

Taffy  is  the  Welsh  form  for  Davy  or  David,  a  common  name 
in  Wales,  St.  David  being  the  tutelar  saint  of  the  country.  When 
in  English,  Taffy  is  occasionally  used  as  pet-name  for  Alfred,  it  is 
no  doubt  this  Welsh  name  that  has  been  associated  with  the  lat- 
ter, on  account  of  a  certain  phonological  resemblance. 

Ted  (Teddy),  when  pet-form  for  Edward  and  Edmund,  offers 
an  addition  of  a  t,  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  phonems 
in  the  full  names.  How  is  this  additional  /to  be  explained?  The 
answer  is  essentially  conditioned  by  the  chronology  of  the  pet- 
form.  For  our  part,  however,  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  state 
whether  the  form  with  t  is  of  recent  date  or  not.  But  let  us  as- 
sume that  it  existed  already  in  ME.,  which  is  by  no  means  un- 
likely, and  we  are  probably  again  concerned  with  pseudo- 
elliptical  phenomenon.  In  the  OE.  nomenclature  we  find  such 
names  as  Tedgar,  Tedred,  Tedric,  Tedwinus,  where  Ted-  is 
a  variant  form  of  Theod-,  a  common  constituent  of  dithematic 
names,  e.  g.  Theodbeald,  -beorht,  -beorn,  -gar,  -here,  -mar,  -red, 
-ric,  -wine,  -wulf.  The  final  ellipsis  of  the  latter  would  in 
OE.  give  as  result  Theoda,  which  is  recorded,  and  of  the  former 
*  Teda,  *Tedda,  which  is  not  recorded,  but  may  be  safely  assu- 
med to  have  existed.  In  OE.  we  also  meet  with  the  name 
Eada,  Eda,  Edda  which  no  doubt  ought  to  be  interpreted  as  el- 
liptical forms  of  dithematic  names,  compounded  with  Ead ,  Ed-, 
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e.  g.  Ead-beald,  Eadgils  (Edgils),  Eadgeal  (Eddiet),  EadJielm,  (Ed- 
helm),  Edmund,  Eadred  (Edred),  Eadweard,  Eadtvine  (Edwine). 
Eadwulf  (Edulf),  etc.  all  male  names ;  Eadgifu  (Eddeva),  Eadgytk 
(Edgyth),  Eadleofu,  Eadswith,  etc.,  all  female  names  *.  The  names 
Eada,  Edda  were  continued  into  ME.,  e.  g.  Eda,  uxor  Ricardi 
Gretwood,  39  Henry  III  (Close  Rolls);  Edde  (without  surname),  1273  (Hundred 
Rolls);  William  fil.  Ede  (ibid.);  Edde  fil.  Hugh  (ibid.);  Johannes  Edeson,  1379 
(P.  T.  Yorks);  Adam  Edson  (ibid.)2.  Although  the  ME.  Ede,  Edde  in  many 
cases  may  be  considered  as  an  independent  full  name,  yet  there  is  no 
doubt  that  they  also  served  as  elliptical  abbreviations  of  Edward, 
Edmund,  which  in  the  ME.  period  were  fairly  common  names. 
Now,  let  us  also  assume  that  the  hypothetical  OE.  *  Tedda  survived 
in  ME.,  or  that  some  of  the  above-mentioned  surnames  composed 
with  Ted-  were  continued  in  ME.  and  abbreviated  into  Teddc. 
We  can  at  least  state  the  existence  of  Tedbald,  e.  g.  Thomas 
Tedbald,  1273  (Hundred  Rolls)8,  and  of  Teding,  which  evidently  is  a 
patronymic  of  names  compounded  with  Ted,  e.  g.  Odo  Teding,  3  John 
Lackland  (Great  Pipe  Roll,  index.).  If  these  premises  are  correct, 
it  is  not  remarkable  if  ME.  *Tedde  and  Edde  have  been  asso- 
ciated and  Tedde  obtained  the  function  of  pet-name  for  Edward 
and  Edmund.  —  Another  explanation  may,  however,  be  sug- 
gested. It  does  not  seldom  occur  that  in  saints'  names  through 
misverbification  the  last  phonem  in  'saint',  is  coalesced  with  the 
following  name,  if  the  latter  begins  with  a  vowel.  This  pheno- 
menon is  met  with  in  several  saints'  names  in  southern  French, 
e.  g.  S.  Chaumond<.S.  Anemundus,  S.  Chignan<.S.  Annianus, 
S:e  Chapte  <  S:a  Agatha.  The  final  phonem  ct  in  'sanct'  has  here 
been  attracted  to  the  following  name,  and,  quite  in  accordance 
with  Provengal  sound-laws,  been  turned  into  ch  before  a  following 
vowel  4.  And  if  we  turn  to  the  English  nomenclature  of  saints, 
we  can  record  several  instances  where  the  /  in  'saint'  has  been 
attracted  to  the  following  name,  e.  g.  S?.  Talkmund<.St.  Alk- 
mund,  St.  Tandrew  <  St.  Andrew,  St.  Tann  <  St.  Anne,  St. 
Tantony  <  St.  Antony,  St.  Taudery  <  St.  Audery.  St.  Thetha, 
or  St.  TeatlKSt.  Etha,  St.  Tive <  St.  I've,  etc.5.  Both  Ed- 


1  Cf.  SEARLE,  Onom.  Anglo-Saxonicum. 
-  Cf.  BARDSLEY,  Die.  s.  v.  Eddie. 

3  Cf.  Ibid.,  s.  v.   Tebbilt. 

4  Cf.  C.  CHABANEAU,  Grammaire  Limousine,  (p.  65). 

5  Cf.    CHARLES   P.  G.  SCOTT,  in   Trans,  of  Amer.  Phil.  Assoc.,    xxiv.,  (1893) 
p.  99  sqq. 


mund  and  Edward  belonged  to  the  saints'  nomenclature  and  both 
might  easily  have  received  this  additional  /.  The  following  entry 
seems  to  be  an  actual  proof  of  it:  1632.  Buried  —  Edmond  Tedmond, 
a  nurse-child  at  Goodwife  Toppen's,  came  out  of  St.  Edmund's  Parish  (St.  Michael, 
Comhill,  p.  23 2)  l.  But  if  Edward  and  Edmund  offered  by-forms 
with  initial  t,  then  it  is  only  natural  that  they  should  also  offer  the 
pet-form  Ted. 

In  MnE.  we  find  Ted  also  as  a  pet-name  for  Theodore.  The 
phonological  discrepancy  between  these  words  indicates  that  asso- 
ciation must  have  been  at  work.  It  is  probable  that  Ted  as  pet- 
form  for  Edward  and  Edmund  is  older  than  Ted  as  a  familiar 
by-form  for  Tlieodore.  If  this  be  the  case,  the  latter  function  has 
no  doubt  originated  through  pseudo-ellipsis,  the  other  Ted  being 
the  inducing  morphem. 

There  is  another  pet-form  which  presents  an  addition  of  a 
/  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  full  name.  As  pet-names 
for  Isabella,  we  meet  not  only  with  Izzy,  Ibb,  but  also  with 
Tib.  The  latter  form  or  its  derivatives  existed  already  in  the 
ME.  period,  e.  g.  Tibota  Foliot,  1273  (Hundred  Rolls);  Tybota  Hendre, 
14  Hen.  VI  (Close  Rolls)2,  In  Nicholas  Udall's  'Ralph  Roister  Doister' 
(about  1534)  Tibet  is  met  with  as  a  female  name,  and  BARDSLEY 
(Die.  s.  v.  Tebb)  says  that  'in  the  Elizabethan  and  Stuart  period 
Isabella  was  universally  Tib'  Now,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
in  ME.  Tibbe  and  certainly  also  its  hypochoristic  derivatives  (Tibbot, 
Tibet)  were  also  pet-names  for  the  male  name  Theobald,  Tebbald, 
Tibbald,  the  latter  recorded  for  instance  in  Swift's  Polite  Conversation 
(p.  339,  'Mr.  Tibbalds').  Thus  in  the  quotation  from  Gower's  Vox 
Clamantis  given  above,  we  find  Tibbe  as  a  male  name,  and  the 
same  is  the  case  in  the  'Hundred  Rolls'  of  1273,  e.  g.  'Tebbe  Molend* 
(i.  e.  the  miller),  (Cf.  Bardsley,  Die.  s.  v.  Tebb).  In  the  Yorkshire  Poll  Tax 
of  1379,  Tibbe,  Tebot,  Tibet,  occur  as  surnames,  e.g.  Thomas  Tybson, 
(vi.  308);  Johannes  Tibbeson,  (vi.  326);  Alicia  Tibet,  (vii.  152);  Agnes  Tebot,  (v.  25 1). 
We  do  not  hesitate  to  assume  that  it  is  the  hypochoristic  forms 
of  Tibbald  that  have  been  associated  with  Isabella  through  pho- 
nological resemblance  with  its  usual  pet-forms  Ibbe,  Ibbot,  e.  g. 
Ibota  Arkmaker,  1379  (Yorks.  P.  T.  V.  26);  Ibot  filia  ejus  (ibid.,  V.  27);  Johan 
Tynete,  Ibota  sa  femme  (ibid.,  V.  43);  Ibbota  Wylymot  (ibid.,  V.  44),  Johan 


1  Cf.  BARDSLEY,  Die.  s.  v.   Tednam. 

2  Cf.  BARDSLEY,  Die.  s.  v.   Ttbbit. 
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Parson  &  Ibota  uxor  ejus,  smyth  (ibid.,  V,  45);  Johannes  Ibson  l  (ibid.,  vii.  177). 
This  association  was  the  more  easily  brought  about  as  Theobald,  Tib- 
bald 'in  ME.  also  occurred  as  a  female  name.  BARDSLEY  2  says :  »Pre- 
vious  to  the  Reformation,  the  priest,  with  the  assent  of  the  gossip,  gave 
the  babe  the  name  of  the  saint  who  was  to  be  its  patron,  or  on  whose 
day  the  birth  or  baptism  occurred.  If  the  saint  was  a  male,  and 
the  infant  a  female,  the  difficulty  was  overcome  by  giving  the 
name  a  feminine  form.  Thus  Theobald  become  Theobalda;  and 
hence  Tib  and  Tibot  became  so  common  among  girls,  that  finally 
they  ceased  to  represent  boys  at  all».  The  correctness  of  this  as- 
sertion is  proved  by  the  following  entry:  1533—4  John  Bastall  and 
Tiballe  Schryvener  (Marriage  Lie.  (London)  i.,  9)  3.  Therefore,  the  examples 
of  the  female  name  Tibota  quoted  above,  may  just  as  well  signify  the 
female  Tibbald  (Theobalda)  as  Isabella.  There  is,  however,  hardly 
any  doubt  that  the  pseudo-ellipsis  took  place  already  in  ME. 
At  any  rate  Tib  was  in  early  MnE.  a  common  pet-form  for 
Isabella.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  in  OE.  we 
meet  with  Tibba  both  as  a  male  and  a  female  name,  e.  g.  Tibba, 
(abbas),  Tibba  (St.  Tilba,  'consaguinea'  of  St.  Cyneburh)4,  These 
are  probably  dithematic  ellipses  of  such  names  as  the  masculine 
Til-beorhl,  Til-bceth,  and  the  feminine  Til-burh.  It  is  possible  that 
the  OE.  feminine  Tibba  survived  in  ME.,  and  may  have  contributed 
to  the  origination  of  the  pet-form  Tib  for  Isabella. 

When  Tina  occurs  as  pet-form  for  Caterina  it  is  tempt- 
ing to  assume  irregular  ellipsis.  But  the  question  assumes  ano- 
ther aspect  if  we  call  to  mind  that  Tina  is  a  usual  hypochoristic 
form  of  such  feminine  full  names  as  Angustina,  Justina,  Clementina, 
from  which  it  has  been  formed  by  means  of  initial  ellipsis.  It  is, 
no  doubt,  this  Tina  which,  owing  to  phonological  resemblance,  has 
been  associated  with  Caterina  as  its  pet-form.  The  same  expla- 
nation is  applicable  when  Tina  appears  as  pet-form  for  Geraldine. 
Toppy  is  sometimes  met  with  as  a  pet-form  for  Theophilus. 
The  consonantism  of  the  latter  has  no  correspondence  in  the  pho- 
nological shape  of  the  former.  This  discrepancy  is  hardly  due  to 
an  arbitrary  formation;  for  in  our  neologisms  we  are  bound  by 


1  It   is  by  no  meams  certain  that  whenever  lbb(e)  is  met  with  in  ME.,  it  sig- 
nifies Isabella.     It  is  most  probably  in  many   cases  a  continuation  of  the  OE.  name 
Ibba  (cf.  OHG.  Ibbo),  only  recorded  as  masculine. 

2  Cf.  BARDSLEY,  Curiosities  of  Puritan  Nomenclature,  London  1897,  p.  43. 

3  Cf.  BARDSLEY,  Die.,  s.  v.  Tibbald. 

4  Cf.  SEARLE,  Onom.  Anglo- Saxonicum. 
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the  linguistic  material  and  the  play  of  association.  It  is,  instead, 
certainly  due  to  associative  influence  from  another  morphem.  Is 
it  perhaps  venturous  to  assume  that  a  Toppy  occasionally  formed 
from  surnames  such  as  Toppleton,  Topple  has  been  the  inducing 
morphem,  whereby  the  orthographic  form  of  Theophilus  may  have 
suggested  this  'associative  Fernewirkung'  ?  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  also  possible  that  Toppy  should  be  explained  as  a  form  ori- 
ginating in  baby-speech. 

When  Winny  occasionally  appears  as  pet-form  for  Wil- 
liamina,  is  it  not  more  than  probable  that  it  is  Winny  as  the  com- 
mon and  regular  pet-name  for  Winifred  that  has  been  associated 
as  hypochoristic  form  with  this  full  name? 

In  conclusion,  let  us  adduce  an  example  of  pseudo-ellipsis 
differing  from  all  those  hitherto  considered,  since  it  is  a  variant 
form  of  a  full  name  that  has  assumed  the  function  of  its  pet-form. 

The  forms  Jem,  Jim,  doing  service  as  pet-names  for  James, 
have  the  appearance  of  being  elliptical  curtailments  of  the  latter. 
But,  in  reality,  they  are  not  of  elliptical  origin.  The  name  James 
was  introduced  into  ME.  from  the  OF.  nomenclature,  and  became 
soon  popular,  e.  g.  James  or  Jacobus  Audithleg',  1273  (Hundred  Rolls);  Walter 
James,  Edw.  Ill  (Kirby's  Quest,  p.  122);  Johannes  Jamesman  (i.  e.  the  servant 
of  James),  1379  (Yorks.  P.  T.);  Johannes  James  (ibid.);  Henricus  Jamsman  (ibid.), 
etc.1  Also  Jem(me)  is  abundantly  met  with  in  ME.,  e.g.  William fil. 
Gemme,  1318  (Writs  of  Parliament);  Agnes  Jemme,  1379  (Yorks.  P.  T.  vi.,  141) 
Robertus  Gemson  (ibid.,  vi.,  151);  Thomas  Jem  (ibid.,  vi.,  I33)1.  In  that' 
period,  too,  we  find  the  form  Jim,  e.g.  Richard  fil.  Gimme,  20  Edw.  Ill 
(Placita  de  Quo  Warranto,  temp.  Edw.  I — III);  William  fil.  Gimme  (ibid.);  Hugo 
Gimme,  1579  (Yorks.  P.  T.)1.  Gimme  (Jim)  is,  no  doubt,  a  secondary 
development  of  Gemme,  cf.  the  forms  Ket,  Kit  <ME.  Kataryn, 
Jenks,  Jinks  <  Jankin.  Again,  Jemm(e)  is  no  secondary  develop- 
ment of  James.  It  is,  instead,  the  ME.  representative  for  the  OF. 
by-form  Gemmes  (cf.  N.  E.  D.  s.  v.  James).  The  loss  of  the  OF. 
nominative  -s,  offered  by  the  ME.  form,  is  not  remarkable,  since 
in  OF.  the  same  word  in  obi.  case  was  destitute  of  it.  Thus  we 
meet  in  ME.  with  such  pairs  of  Norman  names  as  Peres  (Piers) : 
Pere,  Jakkes  (rare) :  Jakke  (cf.  p.  170),  James :  Jame  (rare),  e.  g. 
Piers  Plowman;  Pers  Gerard,  squier,  1444  (Test.  Ebor.2);  Peres  Rothwell,  1541 


1  Cf.  BARDSLEY,  Die.  s.  v.  James,  Gem. 

'"'  Cf.  Public,  of  the  Surties  Soc.,  vol.  xxx.,   106. 
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(Three  Lancashire  Subsidy  Rolls1;  Robertas  Parre,  1379  (Yorks.  P.  T.  vi.,  311; 
Perre  >>  Parre  |>  MnE.  surname  Parry);  Jame  Hochkynson,  1541  (Three  Lancashire 
Subsidy  Rolls,  p.  142 J).  Besides  we  also  meet  with  the  form  Gemmys, 
that  offers  a  preservation  of  the  OF.  nominative  -s,  e.  g.  Johannes 
Gemmys,  1379  (Yorks.  P.  T.  vi.,  321).  Thus  the  MnE.  Jem,  Jim  are, 
no  doubt,  continuations  from  the  ME.  Jem(me),  Jim(me).  From 
originally  being  variant  forms  of  James,  they  have,  owing  to  their 
phonological  structure,  subsequently  got  the  function  of  hypocho- 
ristic  forms  of  it. 

The  same  psychical  factor,  i.  e.  phonological  association,  that 
operates  in  pseudo-ellipsis,  is  also  at  work  in  the  formation  of  pet- 
forms  that  ought  to  be  classed  as  true  ellipses.  Before  leaving 
pseudo-ellipsis,  therefore,  we  will  state  the  principles  here  adopted 
in  recognizing  the  occurrence  of  this  phenomenon. 

The  distinctive  mark  of  pseudo-ellipsis  is,  then,  that  a  parti- 
cular pet-form,  seeming  or  real,  is  associated  with  a  full  name,  a 
process  that  may,  or  may  not,  have  taken  place  in  the  process 
of  the  elliptical  formation.  It  follows  from  this  delimitation  that 
we  do  not  class  the  case  as  pseudo-ellipsis  when  the  pet-name  is 
not  phonologically  identical  with  the  inducing  morphem.  As 
example :  Floxy  <  Florence,  influenced  by  Trixie  <  Beatrix.  But 
even  when  the  hypochoristic  form  is  identical  with  the  inducing 
morphem,  we  do  not  class  this  form  as  pseudo-elliptical  if  it  is 
made  up  of  sounds  all  of  which  have  correspondencies  in  the  full 
name.  In  this  case,  we  say  that  the  locality,  or  the  extent  of 
the  ellipsis  has  been  determined  by  the  inducing  morphem,  e.  g. 
Milly  <  Emily,  influenced  by  Milly  <  Mildred  or  Millicent.  We 
make,  however,  hereby  the  restriction  that,  if  the  induced  pet-name 
should  seem  to  offer  irregular  ellipsis  as  compared  with  the  full  name, 
it  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  pseudo-ellipsis,  since  irregular  ellipsis 
is  extremely  rare  in  English.  Furthermore,  it  is  not  appropriate 
to  assign  to  pseudo-ellipsis  the  case  when  a  hypochoristic  form 
is  used  as  pet-name  for  a  variant  form  of  its  prototype,  since 
this  function  is  next  to  inevitable.  As  example:  Wat,  pet-form 
for  Walter,  but  coined  from  its  Anglo-Norman  variant  form  Water. 

On  the  other  hand,  under  the  general  condition  that  the  in- 
duced pet-form  is  phonologically  identical  with  and  semologically 


1  Cf.    The  Record  Soc.  for  the  Publications  of  Original  Documents  relating 
to  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  vol.  i,   1885,  p.   144. 


related   to  the  inducing  morphem,  we  have  assumed  pseudo-ellip- 
sis in  the  following  cases. 

1.  When  the  pet-form  offers  sounds  that  lack  corresponden- 
cies in  the  full  name.     It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  have  assigned 
to    pseudo-ellipsis:    Ada.    for    Adelaide,    Ailie   for  Alison,  Amy  for 
Amelia,    Bill   for    William,  Bob  for  Robert,  Dick,  Hick,  Hudd  for 
Richard,   Emy    for    Amelia,  Hilda  for  Hildred,  Jem,  Jim  for  Ja- 
mes,  Josh  (Jos)  for  Joseph,  Leo  for  Leonard  (Leofric),  Madge  for 
Magdalen,    Rosey  for   Rosalind,    Taffy   for   Alfred,    Ted  for   Ed- 
ward,   Edmund-,    Tib    for   Isabel,    Tina  for  Geradine,    Toppey  for 
Theophilus. 

Remark.  If  the  inducing  morphem  should  offer  considerable 
semological  divergency  from  the  induced  pet-form,  the  latter  should 
be  classed  as  true  ellipsis  with  phonological  modification  of  the 
preserved  phonem.  Thus  if  we  are  right  in  assuming  that  Cherry 
for  Charity  has  been  influenced  by  the  appellative  cherry,  we 
none  the  less  class  Cherry  as  true  ellipsis. 

2.  In  the  following  cases,  when  the  induced  pet-form  is  made 
up  of  sounds  all  of  which  occur  in  the  full  name. 

a)  in    cases    that    otherwise  must  be  explained  as  belonging 
to    the    rare    form    of  ellipsis  we  term  irregular  ellipsis.     It  is  for 
this  reason  we  have  assumed  pseudo-ellipsis  in  Abby  for  Arabella, 
Tina  for  Caterina,  Ike  for  Isaac,   Winny  for   Williamina. 

Remark.  If  there  is  a  great  semological  discrepancy  between 
the  inducing  morphem  and  the  induced  morphem,  we  assign  the 
latter  to  true  ellipsis.  Illustrative  examples  are  afforded  by  Giffy 
for  giraff,  Noddy  for  Nicodemus,  where  we  may  consider  the  com- 
mon substantives  jiffy  and  noddy  as  inducing  morphems. 

b)  in  cases  that  otherwise  must  be  explained  as  ellipsis  with 
such    phonological    modification  of  the  preserved  phonem  as  con- 
sists   in    a    dropping    of  a  consonant.     The  only  example  in  our 
material  is  afforded  by  Kit  for  Christoffcr. 

By  this  delimitation  of  the  pseudo-elliptical  phenomenon  it  is 
generally  easy  to  decide  when  we  are  concerned  with  pseudo- 
ellipsis  or  with  true  ellipsis.  There  may,  however,  be  cases  where 
it  is  difficult  or  even  impossible  to  determine  whether  a  pet-form 
has  originated  through  pseudo-ellipsis  or  not.  Thus  Leo  for  Leo- 
nard is  example  of  true  ellipsis  with  phonological  modification,  if 
it  has  originated  under  influence  from  Theo  <  Theodore,  Theodo- 
sia,  since  this  pet-form  is  phonologically  divergent  from  Leo. 
But  it  is  an  example  of  pseudo-ellipsis  if  the  Latin  name  Leo  has 
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been  the  inducing  morphem.  The  same  is  the  case  with  Leo  for 
Leofric. 

Pseudo-ellipsis  must,  however,  be  distinguished  not  only  from 
true  ellipsis.  It  may,  sometimes,  also  occur  that,  when  names  are 
associated  with  other  names  as  their  pet-forms,  the  phonological 
discrepancy  between  pet-form  and  full  name  are  so  great  that  the 
former  has  not  even  the  appearance  of  ellipsis  of  the  latter. 

Such  a  case  is  afforded  when  Ada  does  service  as  pet-form 
for  Clara.  This  Ada  is  by  HOPPE *  wrongly  interpreted  as  a 
corruption  of  Clara,  originating  in  baby-talk.  But,  instead,  we  are, 
no  doubt,  concerned  with  an  association  of  the  full  name  Ada, 
whereby  a  child's  abortive  attempt  to  pronounce  the  name  Clara 
possibly  can  have  suggested  the  association.  Another  example 
is  afforded  by  Lolo  as  pet-name  for  Lucy*  \  Lolo  is  commonly 
the  pet-form  for  Elo'ise  or  Aurora,  from  which  it  seems  to  have  been 
coined. 

An  example  of  how  such  an  association  between  phonolo- 
gically  discrepant  names  may  be  current,  and  not  merely  occasional, 
is  afforded  by  Jack  as  a  pet-name  for  John.  Both  are  develop- 
ments from  Hebrew  names,  the  one  from  Jacob,  the  other  from 
Johannes.  It  has  not  yet  been  proved,  says  NICHOLSON,  that  Jack 
in  English  ever  has  been  associated  with  Jacob,  or  with  its  usual 
representative,  the  French  loan-word  James.  Already  in  the  'Hundred 
Rolls'  of  1273,  we  find  the  word  associated  with  John:  John  le 
Warner,  or  Jacke  le  Warner;  John  de  Bondec,  or  Jacke  de  Bondec3.  But  in 
the  same  document  we  find  it  associated  also  with  Jacob:  Jacobus 
Amadur,  or  Jakes  Amadur8.  In  our  opinion  it  is  beyond  doubt  that 
in  the  English  Jack,  ME.  Jakke  (Jakes),  the  OF.  name  Jacques 
(<  Jacob]  is  hidden  (cf.  the  OF.  nominative  -s  in  Jakes],  although 
the  word  has  early  been  associated  with  John  as  a  familiar  by- 
form  of  it.  This  association  has  seemed  to  NICHOLSON  so  im- 
probable that  he  prefers  deriving  Jack  from  Jankin,  a  hypo- 
choristic  derivative  of  Jan,  the  variant  form  of  John.  For  this 
purpose  he  has  been  forced  to  assume  an  assimilation  of  nk  > 


1  Cf.  HOPPE,  English-Detttsches  Supplement- Lexikon,  s.  v.  Ada. 

3  1873.  M.  BETHAM-EDWARDS,  Leaves  from  a  Lost  Diary,  in  Gentleman's 
Mag.,  vol.  x.(  (new  series),  p.  15. 

"Trust  in  God,  Lolo*  (i.  e.  Lucy)  —  my  pet  home-name  —  "and  do  your 
duty  to  your  husband,  then  all  will  come  right  in  time." 

*  Cf.  BARDSLEY,  Die.  s.  v.  jack. 


kkl,  which,  as  far  as  we  know,  is  lacking  in  analogies  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  ME.  sounds.  But  in  view  of  the  cases  of  association 
between  etymologically  unrelated  name-forms  we  have  witnessed 
in  the  phenomenon  of  pseudo-ellipsis,  it  is  not  remarkable  if  Jack 
should  have  been  associated  with  John,  or  rather  with  its  by-form 
Jan,  with  which  it  offered  great  phonological  resemblance. 


Cf.  Academy,  41,  pp.  90,  91,  378 — 280,  593,  594;  Ibid.,  42,  pp.  33,  34. 


A.  The  phonological  point  of  view. 

A  phonological  examination  of  the  ellipsis  of  personal  names 
should  be  divided  into  three  chief  sections,  corresponding  to  the 
three  natural  points  of  view  from  which  the  investigation  may  be 
approached. 

First,  then,  we  will  have  to  answer  the  question  where  in 
the  prototype  the  elliptical  reduction  takes  place,  i.  e,  which  posi- 
tion the  preserved  phonem  occupied  in  the  prototype,  or  which 
part  of  the  prototype  is  eliminated.  This  we  will  call  the  'loca- 
lity' of  the  ellipsis.  Next,  we  will  deal  with  the  question  how  much 
of  the  prototype  is  cut  away  in  the  elliptical  reduction,  or,  in  other 
words,  how  much  of  it  is  preserved.  This  we  will  call  the  'ex- 
tent' of  the  ellipsis.  Lastly,  we  will  have  to  examine  whether 
that  part  of  the  prototype  that  is  preserved  in  the  elliptical  muti- 
lation is  subjected  to  any  phonological  modification  in  the  process 
of  ellipsis.  This  we  call  'influence  of  ellipsis  on  the  preserved  pho- 
nem'. Let  us  examine  our  material  from  each  of  these  points  of 
view. 


i.    The  locality  of  ellipsis. 

The  elliptical  reduction  is  not  always  brought  about  in  the 
same  place  of  the  prototypes.  On  the  contrary,  it  may  in  respect 
of  locality  offer  several  varieties.  Now  it  is  the  final  part  that 
has  been  eliminated,  as  in  Abe  <  Abraham,  now  it  is  the  initial 
part,  as  in  Bertie  <  Albert,  now  it  is  both  a  final  and  an  initial 
part  that  has  been  cut  away,  leaving  the  medial  phonem  preserved. 
Thus  we  can  institute  three  different  kinds  of  ellipsis:  final  ellipsis, 
initial  ellipsis,  and  initial-final  ellipsis.  These  may  be  comprised 
under  the  denomination  regular  ellipsis,  since  they  have  this 


in  common  that  the  preserved  phonem  constitutes  an  uninterrupted 
series  of  sounds  in  the  prototype,  or,  at  any  rate,  is  not  made  up 
of  phonems  from  different  syllables  in  the  prototype. 

By  the  side  of  these  kinds  of  abbreviations  there  occurs  another, 
which,  in  contradistinction  to  them,  may  be  termed  irregular  ellip- 
sis. Its  characteristic  mark  is  that  the  preserved  phonem  does  not 
constitute  an  uninterrupted  series  of  sounds  in  the  prototype,  but  is 
made  up  of  phonems  belonging  to  different  syllables,  e.  g.  Axy  < 
Alexander,  Hetta  <  Henrietta.  We  would,  therefore,  establish  the 
particular  requirement  that  phonems  should  be  reckoned  as  be- 
longing to  different  syllables  only  if  they  are  separated  from  each 
other  by  a  syllabic  vowel.  Thus,  for  instance,  we  do  not  reckon 
as  irregular  ellipsis  such  forms  as  Bab  <  Barbara,  Mag  <  Margaret, 
both  coined  at  a  time  when  the  r  of  the  prototypes  was  audible. 
For  it  is  generally  a  moot  point  to  decide  where  the  syllabic  divi- 
sion should  be  made  in  a  word,  and  in  this  particular  case  it  is 
questionable  whether  one  of  the  articulatory  movements  in  the 
formation  of  b  and  g,  does  not  really  belong  to  the  first  syllable. 
Moreover,  if  we  were  to  class  these  words  as  irregular  ellipsis  be- 
cause of  their  being  made  up  of  phonems  from  different  syllables, 
then  this  abbreviation  would  be  separated  from  cases  which  are  of 
the  same  nature,  but  which  must  be  classed  as  regular  ellipsis,  since 
the  eliminated  phonem  indisputably  belongs  to  the  same  syllable  as 
the  preserved  phonem.  Such  examples  are  afforded  by  Biddy  < 
Bridget,  Fanny  <  Frances,  which  both  have  lost  a  prevocalic  r, 
whereas  Mag,  Bab  have  lost  a  postvocalic  r.  True,  this  difficulty  is 
also  overcome,  if  we  define  regular  ellipsis  so  as  to  designate  only  such 
an  abbreviation  where  an  uninterrupted  series  of  sounds  in  the  proto- 
type appears  as  the  preserved  phonem,  and  class  as  irregular  ellipsis 
such  abbreviations  where  this  is  not  the  case.  But  by  instituting 
this  division,  too,  congenial  phenomena  will  be  separated,  and  in- 
congruous phenomena  classed  together.  Take  such  an  abbreviation 
as  Nob  for  Robert.  The  preserved  phonem  is  ob,  and  Nob  should 
consequently  be  classed  as  initial-final  ellipsis.  But,  it  is  evident 
that  this  abbreviation  is  totally  different  from  true  initial-final  ellip- 
sis such  as  Fy  <  Seraphina.  And  furthermore,  also  in  Floxy  for  Flo- 
rence we  meet  with  a  permutation  of  sounds.  But,  as  it  is  here 
the  final  consonant  of  the  would-be  preserved  phonem  that  has 
been  permutated,  the  ellipsis  can  only  be  designated  as  final.  In 
Nob  it  is  the  initial  consonant  that  has  been  permutated  and 
therefore  the  word  should  be  classed  as  initial-final  ellipsis.  It  is 
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obvious  that  the  classification  of  the  elliptical  words  with  respect 
to  the  locality  of  the  abbreviation  must  not  be  conditioned  by  these 
and  similar  sound-changes.  They  belong  to  the  question  whether 
the  would-be  preserved  phonem  is  subject  to  any  phonological  mo- 
dification in  the  moment  of  ellipsis.  This  modification  may  also 
consist  in  an  addition  of  sounds,  e.  g.  Mem  for  Em,  Lell  for 
Ellen,  and  in  this  case  it  is  particularly  evident  that  this  question 
does  not  belong  to  the  question  of  the  locality  of  the  ellipsis. 
Now,  is  it  not  advisable  to  reckon  also  an  omission  of  sounds  such 
as  in  the  case  of  Biddy,  Fanny,  Bab,  Mag,  as  a  modification  which 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  locality  of  the  preserved  phonem  ?  The 
answer  ought,  no  doubt,  to  be  in  the  affirmative,  the  more  so,  if 
we  consider  that  the  abbreviation  which  skips  syllabic  vowels  as 
in  Axy  for  Alexander,  is  of  a  more  striking  nature  and  different 
in  kind  from  the  one  where  only  a  consonant  is  skipped.  It  is  for 
these  reasons  that  we  have  restricted  irregular  ellipsis  to  the  case 
where  the  preserved  phonem  is  made  up  of  phonems  that  in  the 
prototype  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  least  one  syllabic  vowel. 

Thus,  with  respect  to  the  locality  of  the  abbreviation,  we 
institute  the]  following  four  kinds  of  ellipsis:  final  ellipsis,  ini- 
tial ellipsis,  initial- final  ellipsis,  and  irregular  ellipsis. 
Let  us  examine  the  proportion  of  frequency  between  these  diffe- 
rent ways  of  elliptical  curtailment. 

A  glance  at  our  material  will  show  that  irregular  ellipsis  is 
very  scantily  represented  as  compared  with  the  regular  one.  It 
will  also  show  that  among  the  three  kinds  of  regular  ellipsis,  final 
abbreviation  has  a  much  larger  frequency  than  the  two  other  kinds 
put  together.  If  we  wish  to  discover  the  exact  proportion  of 
frequency  between  these  elliptical  formations,  the  following  statistical 
principle  should  be  adhered  to. 

There  are  often  elliptical  forms  of  the  same  prototype  which 
are  uniform  with  respect  to  the  locality  of  the  ellipsis,  but  which 
differ  in  the  extent,  or  in  the  influence  excercised  on  the  preserved 
phonem.  Thus,  for  instance,  Dun(nie)  and  Dune <  Duncan  present 
the  same  locality  of  ellipsis,  but  differ  in  the  extent.  The  pet-forms 
Caddy,  Cassy,  Cathy,  Cattle,  Kate,  Kit  offer  also  the  same  locality 
for  the  ellipsis,  but  differ  with  respect  to  the  modification  of  the 
preserved  phonem.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  locality  of  the 
ellipsis  it  is  evident  that  such  forms  of  the  same  prototype,  since 
they  do  not  differ  with  respect  to  the  locality  of  the  abbreviation, 
must  be  counted  as  variants  of  one  and  the  same  form,  and  not 
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as  different  forms.  In  adopting  this  principle,  we  shall  get  this 
result:  Final  ellipsis  occurs  in  325  cases,  initial  ellipsis  in  39  cases, 
initial-final  ellipsis  in  26  cases.  Thus  the  total  of  regular  ellipses 
is  390;  as  will  be  shown  subsequently,  irregular  ellipsis  is  met  with 
in  only  7  cases. 

Thus  there  is  a  considerable  difference  in  frequency,  presented 
not    only    by  irregular   ellipsis  as  compared  with  regular,  but  also 
by   final   ellipsis    as    compared    with    initial    and  initial-final.     This 
difference    is    not    merely    fortuitous.     The    question,    then,  arises, 
what    factors    condition     the     locality    of  ellipsis.      In 
trying  to  answer  this  question,  let  us  first  take  regular  ellipsis, 
as  evidently   representing  the  normal  course  of  elliptical  reduction. 
It   is    scarcely   wrong  to  assume  that  when  a  word  is  called 
forth  in  our  consciousness,  it  is  the  initial  part  of  it  that  first  enters 
the   focus  of  consciousness.      If  so,  that  part  ought  to  have  a  fair 
chance    of  being    preserved    in    the    elliptical    reduction,  and  con- 
sequently,   final    ellipsis  ought  merely  for  this  reason  to  be  pretty 
frequent.     This  assumption  about  the  appearance  of  the  morphems 
in  our   consciousness   seems  to   harmonize   with  a  fact  proved  by 
experiments  in  the  psychology  and  physiology  of  reading.     It  has 
been  shown  that  it  is  easier  to  supply  the  end  of  a  morphem,  when 
its  beginning  is  known,  than  vice  versa,  the  proportion  being  85,1  p/o 
to   69,9  °/o  l.     Since   a    morphem    offering  final  ellipsis  is  easier  to 
understand    than   a    morphem   offering  initial  ellipsis,  one  may  be 
inclined    to    assume    that    the  great   frequency  of  final  ellipsis  as 
compared   with  initial  and  initial-final  ellipsis,  is  principally  due  to 
this  fact.     But    such  a  teleological  motive  scarcely  plays  any  part 
in    determining   the  locality  of  the  abbreviation;  for,  although  the 
abbreviation    itself   is    intentional    and    conscious,   yet   its   form  is 
unintentional    and  conditioned  by  motives  of  which  the  speaker  is 
unconscious.    We,  therefore,  adhere  to  our  assumption  that,  since  it 
is   the   initial  part  of  a  prototype  that  is  generally  the  first  to 
present    itself  in    our  consciousness,   it    has    a  strong  tendency  to 
be  preserved  in  the  elliptical  mutilation. 

There  is  another  factor  not  to  be  overlooked  in  finding  out 
the  causes  that  may  determine  the  locality  of  the  ellipsis.  This 
is  the  phonological  structure  of  the  prototype.  The  stressed  syl- 
lable is  that  part  of  a  spoken  morphem  which  chiefly  arouses  the 
attention  of  the  hearer,  whereas  the  unstressed  syllables  enter  the 


1  Cf.  EDMUND  E.  HUEY,  Preliminary  Experiments  in  the  Physiology  and  Psy- 
chology of  Reading  in   The  American  Journal  of  Psychology,  1898,  9(4)  p.  575—586- 


focus  of  attention  with  less  force,  or  may  even  not  be  perceived 
at  all.  Consequently,  the  stressed  syllable  should  be  considered 
as  the  most  important  part  for  the  identification  of  a  heard  phonem 
with  its  memory  picture,  i.  e.  for  the  comprehension.  The  hypo- 
choristic  forms  have  been  called  'Rufenamen' 1.  This  denomination 
is  probably  meant  to  indicate  that  the  ellipsis  of  personal  names  is 
due  to  the  want  of  being  able  to  pronounce  a  name  with  greater 
force  in  shouting  it  at  a  distance.  If  this  is  the  cause  of  the 
abbreviation,  the  stressed  syllable  must  evidently  be  of  paramount 
importance  for  the  locality  of  the  ellipsis.  But,  in  our  opinion,  the 
existence  of  this  motive  should  be  denied  altogether.  And  as  to 
the  assumption  that  may  be  made,  that  the  stressed  syllable  is 
preserved  from  being  particularly  important  for  the  comprehension 
of  the  morphems,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  locality  of  the  abbre- 
viation is  much  concerned  with  this  teleological  motive.  It  is, 
however,  probable  that  the  expiratory  accent  is  of  moment  for 
the  locality  in  another  way.  Let  us  assume  that  on  the  verge  of 
the  elliptical  process  the  whole  memory  picture  of  the  morphem 
that  is  going  to  be  mutilated,  has  presented  itself  in  our  conscious- 
ness. It  is  then  most  probable  that  it  is  generally  the  stressed 
part  that  is  paramount  in  the  focus  of  consciousness,  and  for  this 
very  reason  is  preserved  in  the  elliptical  reduction. 

If  we  are  justified  in  assuming  that  the  phonological  quality 
of  the  prototype,  as  far  as  intensity  goes,  may  determine  the  lo- 
cality of  the  ellipsis,  we  are  perhaps  also  justified  in  assuming 
that  the  part  with  the  greatest  sonority  has  a  tendency  to  escape 
the  elliptical  reduction.  As  a  rule  the  stressed  syllable  has  the 
greatest  sonority,  and  in  this  case  the  import  of  sonority  cannot 
be  distinguished  from  that  of  intensity.  But  even  in  other  cases 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  state  with  certainty  the  influence  of  that 
factor.  For,  apart  from  the  fact  that  the  discrimination  of  the 
degree  of  sonority  in  particular  cases  is  no  easy  matter,  it  is 
often  impossible  to  know  whether  phonological  association  has 
not  really  been  the  determining  factor.  Thus,  for  instance,  when 
Ernest  is  mutilated  into  Nestie,  it  seems  that  the  second  syllable 
of  the  prototype  has  greater  sonority  than  the  first,  and  is  pre- 
served perhaps  for  that  reason.  But,  it  is  equally  possible  that 
the  homonymous  pet-form  Nest  <  Agnes  (cf.  Fl.)  has  determined 
the  locality  of  the  abbreviation.  And  when  Hyacynth  appears  as 
Cynthy,  the  locality  of  this  ellipsis  is  perhaps  due  to  a  greater 

1  Cf.  L.  SUTTERLIN,  Die  Deutsche  Sprache  der  Gegenwart,  Leipzig,  1900,  p.  82. 
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sonority  in  the  last  syllable  than  in  the  first.    But   it  may  perhaps 
also,  or   even  exclusively  be  due  to  phonological  association  with 
the  occasional  pet-form  Cinthy  <  Cinthea.  We  are  perhaps  entitled 
to  say  that  in  Andrew  the  second  syllable  has  a  greater  sonority 
than  the  first,  and  that  for  this  particular  reason  the  initial  ellipsis 
Dre^v  is  met  with.     But  it  is  here  more  probable  that  the  locality- 
has    been    conditioned   by   the   formerly  existing   full  name  Drew 
(cf.  below).     When    Hubert,    Herbert,  and    Albert  are  abbreviated 
into  Bertie,  we  may  suppose  that  the  one  of  these  which  was  the 
first  to   obtain  this  elliptical  formation,  has  influenced  the  locality 
of  the    ellipsis  in  the  others.     Thus,  it  is  likely  that  the  German 
name  Albert,  which  seems   to  have  been  recently  introduced  into 
the  English  nomenclature,  owes  the   initial  ellipsis  Bertie  to  asso- 
ciation   with    Bertie  <  Huebert,    Herbert.     But,  on  the  other  hand, 
the    final    syllable    might   also    have    been    preserved    exclusively 
through  its  greater  sonority.      In  such  and  similar  cases  it  is  im- 
possible to  decide  with  any  amount  of  certainty  which  factor  has 
determined  the  kind  of  the  abbreviation.    But  although  we  cannot 
generally    state    when  a  syllable    has    been    preserved  because  of 
great  sonority,  we  can  often  positively  decide  that  such  and  such 
a  locality   of  the  ellipsis  would  be  impossible  since  the  preserved 
phonem    would    have    too  little  sonority  to  constitute  an  indepen- 
dent   word.      This    is    the    case    when   a  syllable    would    find    no 
phonological  analogies  among  the  monosyllabic  independent  words 
in    English.      Take    such   dissyllabic    morphems    as    Ezra.    Dora, 
Geoffrey,    Glory,  Joshua,  Judy,  Julia,  Lydia,  Martha,  Humphrey. 
Oliver,    Pompey,    Sidney.  Sylvia,    Urshly,  Bumpsy,   Darley  Foker, 
Fribsby,   Lowther,    Potter,  Puffles,    Salisbury,   etc.      In    all    these 
cases    initial    ellipsis    would    be   impossible,    unless  it   were    com- 
bined with   reduplication.      The  same  remark   is  of  course  appli- 
cable, -when    prototypes  of  three  or  more  syllables  are  concerned, 
e.  g.     Amelia,  Deborah,    Charity,   Diana,    Dorothy,  Donica,  Dulci- 
bella,  Ebenezer,  Elisha,  Louisa,   Timothy,  etc.    But  although  mono- 
syllabic   initial    ellipsis    is  here  impossible  from  the  point  of  view 
of  sonority,  it  is  a  matter  of  course  that  dissyllabic  initial  ellipsis 
is  not.      And,  in  fact,  this  kind  of  ellipsis  is  not  rarely  met  with, 
e.  g.     Bella  <  Arabella,  Cora  <  Glencora,  Etta  <  Henrietta,  Melia 
<  Amelia,   Tavia  <  Octavia,   Titia  <  Letitia,  Zena  <  Thomasina. 

The    negative    side    of  the    influence  of  sonority  on  ellipsis, 
which  we  have  just  touched  on,  is  in  fact  a  mere  question  of  ana- 
Sunken,  K.  F.  I2 


logy.  If  here  want  of  analogical  patterns  has  excluded  a  certain- 
elliptical  formation,  it  may,  on  the  other  hand,  happen  that  the 
occurrence  of  analogical  patterns  has  determined  the  locality  of  the 
ellipsis.  In  other  words,  we  are  surely  justified  in  establishing 
also  association  from  phonological  resemblance  as  one 
of  the  factors  that  may  condition  the  locality  of  the  ellipsis.  Let 
us  assume  that  a  part  of  a  prototype  has  phonological  resem- 
blance with  an  already  existing  pet-form.  It  may  then  easily  occur 
that,  in  the  moment  of  the  elliptical  process,  this  pet-form  enters 
into  our  consciousness,  and  determines  the  locality  of  the  mutila- 
tion. It  is  evident  that,  in  particular  cases,  it  is  difficult,  or  even 
impossible,  to  state  with  certainty  when  phonological  association 
has  been  at  work.  But  what  we  can  positively  determine  is  that 
this  factor  must  sometimes  play  a  part  for  the  locality  of  ellipsis, 
since  in  manifold  other  ways  it  manifests  its  influence  on  the  life 
of  language. 

We  have  suggested  the  factors  that  a  priori  may  be  assumed 
to  influence  the  locality  of  the  abbreviation.  It  now  remains  for 
us  to  examine  what  part  they  actually  play  in  this  respect.  For 
this  purpose  we  will  have  to  show  in  how  many  cases  offered  by 
our  material  the  initial  syllable  has  been  preserved,  and  in  how 
many  cases  the  stressed  syllable  has  been  preserved,  in  the  ellip- 
tical reduction.  Again,  in  the  cases  where  an  unstressed  non- 
initial  syllable  has  been  preserved,  we  will  examine  whether  the 
two  other  factors,  phonological  association  and  sonority,  may 
account  for  exactly  this  part  of  the  prototype  having  been  in  the 
focus  of  consciousness  in  the  process  of  ellipsis,  and  therefore 
escaped  elimination. 

In  our  statistics,  then,  we  must  disregard  final  abbreviations 
of  such  dissyllabic  prototypes  where  initial  ellipsis  would  be  an 
impossibility,  since  the  result  would  be  words  lacking  in  phono- 
logical analogies,  e.  g.  Ezra,  Glory,  etc.  It  sometimes  occurs  that 
a  full  name  offers  doublets  with  different  expiratory  accent,  e.  g. 
Alice:  Alicia',  Angela:  Angelina-  Catharine:  Katarina;  Cisly:  Ce- 
cilia, Clemency:  Clementina;  Constance:  Constancia;  Dorothy:  Do- 
rothea; Jeremy:  Jeremiah;  Joan:  Johanna;  Lettice:  Letitia;  Priscil: 
Priscilla,  etc.  In  this  case  it  is  often  difficult  to  know  which  of 
the  two  has  been  the  prototype  of  the  elliptical  pet-form,  and 
consequently,  if  the  abbreviation  is  final,  it  is  difficult  to  decide 
whether  the  initial  syllable  has  conditioned  the  locality  alone,  or 
in  conjunction  with  the  expiratory  accent.  And  even  when  the 
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prototype  can  be  determined,  these  examples  may  just  as  well  be 
disregarded  since  they  do  not  influence  the  final  result  of  the 
statistics,  which,  in  any  case,  can  only  convey  an  approximate 
idea  of  the  importance  initial  syllable  and  expiratory  accent  have 
for  the  locality  of  the  ellipsis. 

Let  us  first  show  in  which  cases  of  final  ellipsis  the  expira- 
tory accent  lies  on  the  first  syllable  of  the  prototype  and  in  which 
it  does  not. 

i.  In  the  following  examples  the  expiratory  accent  lies  on 
the  initial  syllable  of  the  prototype1. 


Christian  names: 
Abe  <  Abraham 
Abbey  <  Abigail 
Addy  <  Adam 
Addy  <  Adelaide 
Aggy  <  Agatha 
Aggy  <  Agnes 
Ailie  <  Aileen 
Al<  Albert 
Al<  Alfred 
Algy  <  Algernon 
Andy  <  Andrew 
Anty  <  Anthony 
Archie  <  Archibald 
Austy  <  Austin 
Barbe  <  Barbara 
Barney  <  Barnard 
Bee  <  Beatrice 
Ben  <  Benjamin 
Berny  <  Bernard 
Bertie  <  Bertram 
Biddy  <  Bridget 
Ced  <  Cedric 
Char  <  Charlotte 
Cherry  <  Charity 
Christy  <  Christopher 
Cis  <  Cecil 
Clem  <  Clement 
Dammy  <  Damyris 


Dan  <  Daniel 

Davy  <  David 

Deb  <  Deborah 

Del<  Delphine 

Den  <  Dennis 

Derry  <  Deringham 

Don  <  Donica 

Dor  <  Doris 

Dunnie  <  Duncan 

Dunsey  <  Dunstan 

Ed  <  Edward 

Ed<,  Edmund 

Eddy  <  Edgar 

Emy  <  Emily 

Em  <  Emmeline 

Eph  <  Ephraim 

Eth  <  Ethel 

Evy  <  Evelyn 

Ezzy  <  Esmond 

Ferdy  <  Ferdinand 

Florry  <  Florence 

Fred  <  Frederick 
Gabe  <  Gabriel 
Gerry  <  Geraldine 
Gerty  <  Gertrude J 
6Y/  <  Gilbert 
Gill<  Gillian 
Given  <  Gwendoline 


1  We  reckon  here  also  names  with  even  stress,  e.  g.  Aileen. 
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Herby  <  Herbert 
Ize  <  Isaac 
Jerry  <  Gerard 
Joe<  Joseph 
Josie  <  Josephine 
Lance  <  Lancelot 
Lawry  <  Lawrence 
Laz  <  Lazarus 
LelK  Ellen 
/>#  <  Leonard 
Zz7  <  Lilian 
Lily  <  Lilias 
Lucy  <  Lucian 
Mad<  Madeline 
Madge  <  Margery 
J/dg-  <  Magdalen 
Mag  <  Margaret 
Marmy  <  Marmaduke 
.Afar*  <  Martin 
Mat  <  Mathew 
J/z'/k'  <  Michael 
Mitty  <  Mildred 
Milly  <  Millicent 
Morty  <  Mortimer 
Murkey  <  Mercury 
yV0£  <  Abel 
Nam.  <  Ambrose 
A>//  <  Eleanor 
Nelly  <  Ellen  (Helen) 
Nick  <  Nicholas 
£>//>  <  Oliver 
Ozzy  <  Oswald 
/to  <  Patrick 
Percy  <  Percival 
Perry  <  Perigrine 
/%z7<  Philip 
Phil  <  Philomel 


<  Prudence 


Ran  <  Randulf 
Reggie  <  Reginald 
Reube  <  Reuben 
Ritchie  <  Richard 
Rob  <  Robert 
Roddy  <  Roderick 
Ron  <  Ronald 
Ruddy  <  Rudyard 
>Stfw  <  Sampson 
•SVzw  <  Samuel 
Sep  <  Septimus 
.SzV/  <  Sidonie 
Sim  <  Simon 
A?/  <  Solomon 
.Ste  <  Stephen 
Steph  <  Stephany 
Tabby  <  Tabitha 
Terry  <  Terence 
Theodore 
<  Timothy 
7c>w  <  Thomas 
True  <  Trueman 
£/Srf<?  <  Ursula 
Val  <  Valentine 
Vi  <  Violet 
Vin  <  Vincent 
Viv  <  Vivian 
W7///  <  William 
Will<  Wilfred 
f^z'w  <  Winifred 
Zack  <  Zachary 

Surnames : 

Ally  <  Allardyce 
Baggy  <  Bagwell 
Baxendale 
Beaujolais 
#<?/  <  Belwether 
Benty  <  Bentham 


1  According  to   WESTERN    (Englische    Lautlehre)  the  word  has  the  stress  on 
the  last  syllable. 


Juddy  <  Judson 
Labby  <  Labouchere 
Lanky  <  Langton 
Littlecote 
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Macky  <  Mackledony 
Monty  <  Montague 
Morg  <  Morgan 
Morni  <  Mornington 

<  Palmerston 

<  Penhecker 
Pennicuick 
<  Puff  les 
Pop  <  Popjoy 
Rat  <  Rattleton 
Jfa/  <  Rattray 
Rhy  <  Rhysworth 
S>^  <  Sefton 
Selly  <  Sellingplate 
Sherry  <  Sheridan 
5z#  <  Sibwright 
Tempy  <  Templeton 
Tod<  Todhunter 
Top  <  Toppleton 
Torpe  <  Torpenhow 
Tuppy  <  Tupman 
W^//y  <  Walpole 
Wordy  <  Wordsworth 

Equivalents  of  personal  names: 

Coz  <  cousin 

^raw  <  grannam  (Grandmother) 

Grog  <  Grogram 

Hub  <  husband 

J/m  <  mistress 

Nep  <  Neptune 

Strych  <  strychnine 

Total:  196 


2.     The  expiratory  accent  does  not  lie  on  the  initial  syllable 
of  the  prototype  in  the  following  examples: 


Bizzy  <  Bismarck 
Bliffy  <  Bliff  kins 
Boney  <  Bonaparte 
Bozzy  <  Boswell 
Burly  <  Burlington 
Cardie  <  Cardrew 
Cheesy  <  Cheesacre 
£&/•  <  Clotpole 
Cluppy  <  Cluppins 
Connie  <  Conway 
£0J  <  Costigan 
Crack  <  Crackenbury 
£waf  <  Cudmore 
Dan  <  Danvers 
Dawy  <  Davenant 
Dobbin 

Eggshells 
/*/#  <  Finucane 
Foth  <  Fotheringay 
Fossy  <  Fosbrooke 
,Fm  <  Friswood 
6V£  <  Gibbon 
Goldy  <  Goldsmith 
Grim  <  Grimshaw 
G>/^  <  Gripson 
Gum  <  Gumbo 
Hench  <  Henchman 
//<?/y  <  Holyrood 
Hub  <  Hubbub 


Christian  names: 

Aggy  <  Agamemnon 
Alick  <  Alexander 


Alley  <  Alexandrina 
Althy  <  Althea 
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Chrissy  <  Christina 
Cindy  <  Cinderella 
Con  <  Cornelius 
Corny  <  Cornelia 
Di  <  Diana 
Dulcie  <  Dulcibella 
Eb  <  Ebenezer 
Eff<,  Euphemia 
Ely  <  Elisha 
Georgie  <  Georgina 
Henny  <  Henrietta 
Horry  <  Horatia 
Jemmy  <  Jemima 
.7tf.s/y  <  Justinia 
Kezzy  <  Keziah 
Lavvy  <  Lavinia 
Z<?0  <  Louise  (Louisa) 
Z«  <  Lucretia 
J/tf/  <  Matilda 
Nap  <  Napoleon 
Nat  <  Nathaniel 
Negh  <  Nehemiah 
Afc^  <  Nicodemus 
A^  <  Obadiah 
Pen  <  Penelope 
Sib  <  Sebastian 

C  Sophonisba 
Teophilus 
Theo  <  Theodosia 


<  Tintoretto 
Toby  <  Tobias 
C/TJ  <  Uriah 
Vic  <  Victoria 
Willie  <  Wilhelmina 

Surnames : 

Beau  <  Beauclerk 

67«w  <  Clanfrizzle 

Dizzy  <  Disraeli 

Donny  <  Don  Quixote 

^te  <  Fitz  Blither,  etc. 

Gan  <  Gan  Waga 

Gody  <  Godivery 

Mac  <  Macdonald,  etc. 

Mount  <  Mountmorris 

/V«  <  Pendennis 

Van  <  Van  Galgebrok,  etc. 

Equivalents   of  personal  names: 

Atthie  <  Athenaeum 

Chim  <  Chimpanzee. 

Cocky  <  Cockatoo 

Cosmo  <  Cosmopolitan 

/?/  <  Diogenes 

Gusty  <  Gustavus  (Adolphus) 

j'J/tfw  <  Mama 

Pap  <  Papa 

Total:  57. 


Next,  then,  we  will  show  in  which  cases  of  initial  ellipsis 
the  expiratory  accent  lies  on  the  first  syllable  of  the  prototype 
and  in  which  not. 

i.  The  expiratory  accent  lies  on  the  initial  syllable  of  the 
prototype  in  these  names: 


Christian  names: 

Belle  <  Christabel 
Belle  <  Isabel 
Bertie  <  Albert 
Bertie  <  Herbert 


Bertie  <  Hubert 
Cinthy  <  Hyacinth 
Drew  <  Andrew 
Dolf<  Rodolf 
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Duke  <  Marmaduke  Trudie  <  Gertrude 

Gar  <  Edgar  Val  <  Percival 

Lottie  <  Charlotte 

Milly  <  Emily  Surnames : 

Mun  <  Edmund  #ar/  <  Islebart 

Nestle  <  Ernest  Piggy  <  Guineapig. 

Stacie  <  Eustace  Total :  20. 

Trixie  <  Beatrix 

2.  The  expiratory  accent  does  not  lie  on  the  initial  syllable 
of,  the  prototype,  but  on  the  preserved  phonem  (or  if  this  be  dis- 
syllabic on  its  initial  syllable)  in  the  following: 

Fontnames: 

Bella  <  Arabella  Tavia  <  Octavia 

Bella  <  Sybella  Thias  <  Mathias 

Cora  <  Glencora  Titia  <  Letitia 

Etta  <  Henrietta  Zena  <  Thomasina. 
Fina  <  Josefina 

Una  <  Carolina  Other  names : 

Melia  <  Amelia  Ma  <  Mama 

Nettie  <  Annette  Pa  <  Papa 

Randy  <  Mirandy  Tottle  <  Aristotle 
Sander  <  Alexander  Total:   17. 

Remark:  Bet.  Bess  <  Elizabeth  and  Mus  <  Erasmus  offer  a 
preservation  of  the  final  syllable  of  a  prototype  that  has  the' 
stress  on  a  medial  syllable. 

Lastly,  we  will  have  to  inquire  in  which  cases  of  initial-final 
ellipsis  the  expiratory  accent  lies  on  the  preserved  syllable,  and 
in  which  it  does  not. 

L.      The  stress  lies  on  the  preserved  syllable: 

Christian  names:  Gus < Augustus. 

Beck  <  Rebecka.  Liz  *  <  Elizabeth. 

Beenie  <  Robina.  Marky  <  Remarkable. 

Dolly  <  Adolphus.  Mealy  <  Amelia. 

Doshy  <  Theodosia.  Mimie  <  Jemima. 

Fy  <  Seraphina.  Pel<  Apelles. 

Guss  <  Augusta.  Phemie  <  Euphemia. 

1  Lia  may  have  been  coined  from  'Lisbeth,  wich  offers  prosodic  reduction  , 
the  initial  vowel. 


Rashe < Horatia.  Other  names: 

Sandy1  <  Alexander.  Caddie  <  Academy. 

Tave  <  Octavia.  Dolphy  <  Godolphine. 

Til<  Matilda.  Lympy  <  Olympus. 

TwA  <  Letitia.  g/o*)/ <  Don  Quixote. 
70/j  <  Victoria.  Total:  24. 

/?<?£<?  2<Ezekiel. 

2.     The    stress    does    not    lie    on   the   preserved   phonem  in 
/%//<Theophilus  and  Kessy  <  Lachesis. 

Total:  2. 

Thus    the    result    of   our  statistics  has  turned  out  to  be  the 
following : 

1 .  When   the   expiratory  accent  lies  on  the  first  syllable  of 
the    prototype,  we   have   found  final  ellipsis  in  196  cases.     Under 
the  same  phonological  condition,  initial  ellipsis  occurred  in  20  cases, 
and  initial-final  ellipsis  only  in  one  case  (Kessy  <  Lachesis). 

2.  When    the    expiratory    accent    does    not   lie  on  the  first 
syllable    of  the    prototype,   final  ellipsis  has  proved  to  take  place 
in    57    cases,    initial   ellipsis  in  19  cases,  and  initial-final  ellipsis  in 
25  cases. 

Or  to  give  the  result  from  another  point  of  view: 

1.  The  stressed  initial  phonem  has  been  preserved  through 
final  ellipsis  in  196  cases. 

2.  The  unstressed*1  initial  phonem  has  been  preserved  through; 
final  ellipsis  in  57  cases. 

3.  The  stressed  non-initial  syllable  (with  or  without  the  fol- 
Ipwing  final  syllable)  has  been  preserved  in  17  cases  through  initial 
ellipsis,  and  in  24  cases  through  initial-final  ellipsis.   Total:  41  cases. 

4.  An    unstressed   non-initial   syllable    has    been    preserved 
through  initial  ellipsis  in  22  cases  (including  Mus  <  Erasmus,  Bet  < 
Elizabeth),    and    through    initial-final    ellipsis    in    2    cases    (Phil<, 
Theophilus,  Kessy  <  Lachesis). 

What    conclusions    can    be  drawn  from  these  statistics?     We 
can  evidently  draw  the  conclusion  that  it  is  the  initial  syllable  and 


1  Sandy  may  also  have  originated  through  abbreviation  from  Sander,  initial 
ellipsis  of  Alexander. 

*  This  elliptical  form  may  also  have  been  coined  through  final  ellipsis  from 
the  full  name  Zekiel,  a  variant  of  Esekiel  having  orginated  through  prosodic  reduction. 

3  We  do  not  here  take  secondary  stress  into  account. 


the  expiratory  accent  that  principally  condition  the  locality  of  the 
abbreviation.  When  both  these  factors  operate  in  conjunction,  i. 
e.  when  the  accent  lies  on  the  initial  syllable  of  the  prototype, 
there  is  an  enormous  difference  in  frequency  between  final  ellipsis 
on  the  one  hand  (196  cases),  and  initial  and  initial-final  ellipsis  on 
the  other  hand  (21  cases).  We  have  also  found  that  when  the 
stress  does  not  lie  on  the  initial  syllable,  it  is  these  two  factors 
that  have  generally  determined  the  locality.  For,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  initial  syllable  has  been  preserved  in  57  cases,  and  the 
stressed  non-initial  syllable  in  41  cases,  total  98.  On  the  other 
hand,  an  unstressed  non-initial  syllable  has  been  preserved  in  only 
24  cases.  And  if  we  wish  to  know  which  of  the  two,  the  initial 
syllable  or  the  expiratory  accent,  has  the  strongest  determining 
power  for  the  locality,  only  those  cases  of  ellipsis  can  of  course 
be  taken  into  consideration  where  the  stress  lies  on  a  non-initial 
syllable.  We  shall  then  find  that  the  initial  syllable  has  been  pre- 
served in  57  cases,  and  the  stressed  non-initial  syllable  in  41  cases. 
Thus  there  seems  to  be  a  slight  superiority  in  determining  power 
in  the  initial  syllable  as  compared  with  the  expiratory  accent. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  cases  where  neither  the  initial  syl- 
lable nor  the  expiratory  accent  have  determined  the  locality.  They 
are  only  24  in  number,  a  small  number  in  comparison  with  the 
294  cases  where  these  two  chief  factors  have  influenced  the  loca- 
lity of  the  abbreviation.  This  great  difference  in  frequency  ren- 
ders it  probable  a  priori  that  in  these  exceptions  to  the  rule,  spe- 
cial causes  have  counteracted  the  determining  power  of  initial  syl- 
lable and  expiratory  accent.  Let  us  first  consider  what  part  pho- 
nological association  may  have  played  in  producing  this 

result. 

The  initial  curtailment  of  the  surname  Islebart  into  Bart  has 
in  all  probability  been  influenced  by  Bart,  the  usual  pet  form  for 
Bartholomew  (cf.  Fliigel) ;  and  the  abbreviation  Belle  for  Christabel 
has,  no  doubt,  been  conditioned  by  Belle  <  Isabella,  a  pet-name  oc- 
curing  already  in  ME.  (cf.  below). 

Bet,  as  pet-form  for  Elisabeth,  existed  probably  already 
in  ME.  'in  that  period,  Bette,  Betton  (<  Bette  -f  hypochoristic  suf- 
fix ~on)  were  common  female  names,  e.  g.  »And  bade  Bette  cut  a  bough 
and  beat  Bettoun  therewith*  (Piers  Plowman,  Pass.  V).  These  forms  are  in- 
terpreted by  BARDSLEY  *  as  abbreviations  of  the  common  ME. 

1  Cf.  BARDSLEY,  Die.  s.  v.  Bttts. 
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full  name  Beatrice,  Bettrice,  Bettice,  Betissa.  If  so  —  and  there  is 
nothing  to  object  to  in  this  opinion  —  we  may  safely  assume  that 
when  Elisabeth  was  subjected  to  initial  ellipsis,  the  locality  of  the 
ellipsis  was  conditioned  by  the  phonological  resemblance  between 
Bett(e)  <  Bettrice  and  the  last  syllable  of  Elizabeth.  The  abbre- 
viation Bess  <  Elizabeth  no  doubt  originated  at  a  time  when  the 
prototype,  through  spelling  pronunciation,  ended  in  a  fricative.  It 
may  be  assumed  that  the  pet-form  Bet  is  older  than  Bess,  and  if 
so,  it  has  evidently  determined  the  locality  of  this  abbreviation. 

When  Andrew  is  curtailed  into  Drew,  the  locality  has  most 
probably  been  conditioned  by  the  homonymous  full  name  Drew, 
current  in  ME1.  'Dru  de  Baladon'  was  the  name  of  a  follower  of 
William  the  Conqueror.  According  to  BARDSLEY  2,  this  name  should 
be  derived  from  the  Old  Teutonic  name  Drogo,  met  with  in  Domes 
day.  In  Riley's  Memorials  of  London  (p.  554),  quoted  by  BARDS- 
LEY,  we  read:  »In  the  year  1400  Drew  Barentyn  twice  Lord  Mayor 
of  London,  came  before  the  Council  asking  to  have  his  name 
Drew  set  down  in  the  list  of  those  who  possessed  the  freedom  of 
the  city,  the  scribe  having  entered  it  as  Andrew. »  This  indicates 
that  Drew  in  ME.  was  a  full  name  to  be  distinguished  from  An- 
drew, and  also  that  Drew  already  then  served  as  pet-form  for  the 
latter.  In  such  circumstances  we  are  surely  justified  in  assuming 
that  the  initial  ellipsis  of  Andrew  has  been  determined  by  the  full 
name  Drew  provided  that  ME.  Andrew,  being  of  French  origin, 
did  not  have  the  stress  on  the  last  syllable. 

When  Marmaduke  is  mutilated  into  ''duke  and  the  humour- 
ously used  surname  Guinapig  into  Piggy,  the  locality  of  these 
abbreviations  has  in  all  probability  been  conditioned  by  associa- 
tive influence  from  the  appellatives  duke  and  pig. 

The  usual  abbreviation  of  Emily  is  Em,  and  the  usual  ellip- 
sis of  Mildred,  Millicent  is  Milly.  When  Milly  is  used  as  pet-form 
for  Emily,  it  is  the  stressed  initial  syllable  that  has  been  cut  away, 
and  it  seems  therefore  beyond  doubt  that  the  locality  of  the 
ellipsis  has  been  determined  by  Milly  as  pet-form  for  Mildred  or 
Millicent. 

Val  is  a  common  pet-form  for  Valentine,  framed  through  final 
ellipsis.  When  Percival  is  curtailed  into  Val,  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  this  initial  ellipsis  has  been  conditioned  by  Val  <  Valentine. 


1   1583.    Buried — Drew,  sonne    of  Nicholas    Hewet  (St.  Peter,  Cornhill),  1,23. 
Cf.  Bardsley,  Die.  s.  v.  Drew. 
9  Cf.  Ibid. 
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In  our  material  there  are  two  examples  of  initial-final  ellip- 
sis where  an  unstressed  syllable  has  been  preserved,  viz.  Kessy  for 
Lachesis,  as  name  of  one  of  the  Fates  in  Greek  mythology,  and 
Phil  for  Teophilus.  We  are  scarcely  mistaken  in  considering  the 
former  abbreviation  to  have  been  conditioned  by  Kezzy  as  pet-name 
for  the  Hebrew  name  Keziah,  and  the  latter  abbreviation  determined 
by  Phil  as  pet-form  for  Philip. 

Thus  phonological  association  has  helped  us  to  explain  about 
half  of  the  exceptions  to  the  rule  that  it  is  the  initial  syllable  and 
the  expiratory  accent  that  principally  condition  the  locality  of  the 
ellipsis.  It  goes  without  saying  that  also  in  cases  where  the  ini- 
tial syllable  or  the  stressed  syllable  has  been  preserved,  phono- 
logical association  may  have  been  at  work.  But  it  has  in  this  case 
only  lent  an  additional  force  to  the  determining  power  of  these 
two  factors,  which  also  without  this  help  would  have  determined 
the  locality  of  the  ellipsis  in  the  same  way.  Thus,  for  instance, 
Mag  is  the  most  natural  elliptical  form  of  Magdalen,  but  in  its 
formation  there  has,  no  doubt,  been  an  association  with  Mag,  the 
common  pet-form  for  Margaret. 

Concerning  the  remainder  of  the  exceptions,  let  us  examine 
to  what  extent  sonority  may  account  for  the  locality  of  the 
ellipsis.  We  have  already  pointed  out  that  sonority  may  have 
played  a  part  in  determining  the  initial  abbreviations  Nestie  <  Er- 
nest; Bertie  <  Albert,  Herbet,  Hubert;  Cinthy  <  Hyacinth,  but  that, 
at  the  same  time,  phonological  association  has  probably  been  at 
work.  In  the  four  full  names  Beatrix.  Edmund.  Gertrude,  and 
Rodolph,  the  second  half  of  them  is  more  sonorous  than  the  first. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  this  sonorous  superiority  has  been  the  de- 
termining factor  when  these  are  initially  curtailed  into  Trixy,  Mun, 
Trudie  and  Dolph.  Again,  in  the  full  name  Charlotte,  it  seems 
that  the  first  and  the  second  syllable  offer  much  the  same  degree 
of  sonority.  This  equilibrium  in  sonority  has  for  the  second  syl- 
lable increased  its  chance  of  entering  the  focus  of  consciousness 
in  the  process  of  ellipsis,  and,  consequently,  of  being  preserved. 
But  the  reason  why  it  has  been  preserved  cannot  be  determined, 
any  more  than  the  reason  why,  when  the  stress  lies  on  a  non- 
initial  syllable  in  the  prototype,  now  the  initial  syllable,  and  now 
the  expiratory  accent  has  determined  the  locality  of  the  ellipsis. 

It  still  remains  for  us  to  consider  a  few  abbreviations  that 
form  exceptions  to  the  law  of  the  determining  power  of  initial 
syllable  and  expiratory  accent. 
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Isabella^  (Isabell,  hbel)  was  a  most  common  name  in  the  ME. 
period,  and  already  then  we  meet  with  Bella,  Belle  as  abbreviations 
for  that  name,  e.  g.  Bela  le  Barber,  1273  (Hundred  Rolls),  Bella  or  Bele 
Cotty  (ibid.),  Bele  Scampeyn  (ibid.). r  Now,  Bella,  offering  a  preservation 
of  the  stressed  syllable,  was  turned  into  Bell(e),  since  it  perhaps 
was  used  before  the  time  (i.  e.  before  1150)  when  the  weak  ending 
-a  was  levelled  down  into  -e.  This  Bell(e)  was  of  course  the  pet- 
form  for  Isabella  as  well  as  for  its  popular  forms  Isabel  and  Isbel 
(cf.  below),  and  may  have  continued  down  to  the  present  time. 
Besides,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  forms  Isabell,  Isbel,  probably 
being  introduced  from  French,  in  ME.  once  had  the  stress  on  the 
last  syllable  and  that  this  fact  can  have  conditioned  the  abbre- 
viation Belle. 

As  for  Stacie  <  Eustace,  it  is  possible,  too,  that  this  abbre- 
viation, when  met  with  in  present-day  English,  has  been  pre- 
served from  the  ME.  period,  where  it  occurs,  e.  g.  Roger  Stace,  1273 
(Hundred  Rolls);  Stacius  Warewnar  (ibid.),1  etc.  And  since  the  prototype 
is  of  French  origin,  it  had  in  ME.  at  first  the  accent  on  the  last 
syllable,  which  rendered  initial  abbreviation  natural.  But  we  need 
not  go  as  far  back  as  the  ME.  period.  As  late  as  in  Bailey's 
Die.  of  1761,  the  stress  is  indicated  as  lying  on  the  second  syl- 
lable. But  even  if  Stacie  is  a  modern  formation,  initial  ellipsis  is- 
not  remarkable,  since  the  second  syllable  of  the  prototype  has 
greater  sonority  than  the  first. 

The  form  Tony  <  Anthony  is  an  example  not  only  of  a  pre- 
servation of  the  two  last  unstressed  syllables,  but,  in  appearance, 
also  of  a  modification  of  the  preserved  phonem.  This  pet-form 
is  probably  of  ME.  origin,  although  we  cannot  adduce  an  earlier 
example  than  Brome's  comedy  'Covent  Garden  Weeded'  of  1658. 
Now,  ME.  Anthony  could  have  the  stress  on  the  last  syllable  but 
one,  Anthonie,  in  which  form  it  sometimes  occurs  in  Chaucer 2.  If, 
as  is  probable,  this  form  is  the  prototype  for  Tony,  it  is  the 
stressed  syllable  that  has  been  preserved.  This  will  also  account 
for  the  vowel  in  the  pet-form,  since  to  judge  from  the  Latin 
prototype,  the  form  with  this  accent  probably  offered  a  long  6. 

In  conclusion  we  have  to  deal  with  the  initial  ellipses  Gar 
<  Edgar,  Mus  <  Erasmus.  These  shortenings  seem  to  indicate 
that  there  are  examples  of  ellipsis  where  the  determining  power 

1  Cf.  BARDSLEY,  Die.  s.  v.  Bell,  Stace. 

2  Cf.  B.  ten  BRINK,  Chauctrs  Sprache  und  Verskunst,  Leipzig,   1884,  p.    107. 
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of  initial  syllable  and  expiratory  accent  has  been  disregarded, 
without  it  being  possible  to  detect  any  motive  for  this  deviation 
from  the  normal  course  of  ellipsis. 

Thus  we  have  seen  that  the  locality  of  regular  ellipsis  is  not 
fortuitous  and  arbitrary,  but  is  conditioned  by  certain  factors.  We 
have  maintained,  it  is  true,  that  ellipsis  is  an  intentional  process, 
but  this  intention  is  only  directed  to  bringing  about  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  word  by  curtailing  it.  But  the  kind  of  this  abbrevia- 
tion is  conditioned  by  factors  that  generally  operate  without  our 
intention  or  our  knowledge.  We  have  seen  that  these  factors  may 
counteract  each  other,  and  that  in  particular  cases  there  is  no  ac- 
counting for  why  such  and  such  a  factor  has  determined  the  lo- 
cality, and  not  another.  It  follows  from  this  that  we  may  expect 
that  the  same  prototype  may  be  subjected  at  different  times 
to  various  kinds  of  mutilation.  In  a  word,  we  may  expect  to 
find  elliptical  doublets  of  the  same  prototype.  And,  in  reality,  if 
we  turn  to  Christian  names,  which  are  smaller  in  number  and  more 
exposed  to  elliptical  abbreviation  than  surnames,  such  doublets 
are  often  met  with.  Since  abbreviations  of  Christian  names  easily 
become  more  or  less  conventional,  it  is  possible  that  also  a  more 
or  less  conscious  wish  to  bring  about  another  modification  of 
the  prototype  than  the  usual  one  and  therefore  also  another  emo- 
tional effect,  may  sometimes  play  a  part  in  the  formation  of  ellip- 
tical doublets.  This  is  here  tantamount  to  saying  that  it  may  play  a 
part  in  determining  the  locality  of  the  ellipsis.  But  the  operation 
of  this  factor,  if  existing,  can  scarcely  be  proved,  and  must  at  any 
rate  be  assumed  to  be  of  very  rare  occurrence. 

In  our  material  we  find  final  and  initial  ellipsis  of  the 
same  prototype  in  the  following  casse: 


<  Agnes  >  Nest  (cf.  Fl.). 
A/<  Albert  >  Bertie. 
Andy  <  Andrew  >  Drew. 
Anty  <  Antony  >  Tony. 
Bee  <  Beatrix  >  Trixy. 
Carry  <  Carolina  >  Lina  . 
Char  <  Charlotte  >  Lottie. 
Clemmy  <  Clementine  >  Tiny. 
Eddy  <  Edgar  >  Gar. 
Ed<  Edmund  >  Mun. 
Eliza  (Liz)  <  Elizabeth  >  Bet. 
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Em  <  Emily  >  Milly. 

Gertie  <  Gertrude  >  Trudie. 

Henny  <  Henrietta  >  Etta. 

Herby  <  Herbert  >  Bertie. 

Izz  <  Isabell  >  Belle . 

Josey  <  Josephina  (Josephine)  >  Fina. 

Justy  <  Justinia  >  Fina. 

Marmy  <  Marmaduke  >  'duke. 

J/<z/<Mathias>  Thias. 

Percy  <  Percival  >  Val. 

Sibbie  <  Sybella  >  Bella. 

Donny  <  Don  Quixote  >  Quixy. 

Final  and  initial- final  ellipsis  of  the  same  prototype  are 
met  with  in: 

Effie  <  Euphemia  >  Pkemie. 
Horry  <  Horatia  >  Rashe. 
Jemmy  <  Jemima  >  Mimie. 
Mat<  Matilda  >  Til. 
Theo  <  Theodosia  >  Do  shy. 
The  <  Theophilus  >  Phil. 
Vic<.  Victoria  >  Tory. 

Initial  and  initial- final  ellipsis  of  the  same  prototype 
are  met  with  in: 

Melia  <  Amelia  >  Mealy. 
Tavia  <  Octavia  >  Tave. 
Titia  <  Letitia  >  Tish. 

Final,  initial,  and  initial-final  ellipsis  of  the  same  proto- 
type occur  in: 

Alec  <  Alexander  >  Sander  oo  Sandy  (Sawney). 
Let  <  Letitia  >  Titia  oo  Tish. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  answer  the  question  why  va- 
rious kinds  of  regular  ellipsis  offer  such  a  difference  in  frequency. 
The  vast  majority  of  final  ellipses  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  ex- 
piratory accent  usually  lies  on  the  first  syllable  of  the  prototype, 
and  that  consequently  those  two  factors  operate  conjointly  that 
have  the  greatest  influence  on  the  locality  of  ellipsis.  But  it 
is,  no  doubt,  also  due  to  the  strong  determining  power  of  the  ini- 


tial  ellipsis  alone.  We  have  seen  that  initial  ellipsis  offers  al- 
most double  the  frequency  that  initial-final  ellipsis  does.  This  is 
principally  to  be  attributed  to  the  circumstance  that  final  ellipsis 
also  occurs  in  dissyllabic  prototypes,  whereas  initial-final  ellipsis  in 
them  is  an  impossibility. 

Again,  if  in  polysyllabic  prototypes  we  compare  the  fre- 
quency between  initial  and  initial-final  ellipsis,  which  is  the  only 
correct  basis  of  comparison,  then  the  result,  as  far  as  our  material 
is  concerned,  will  be  the  following:  initial  ellipsis  occurs  in  26  cases, 
initial-final  ellipsis  in  25  cases.  Consequently  we  find  that  these 
modes  of  ellipsis  are  practically  of  equal  frequency.  But,  on  closer 
examination,  we  will  find  that,  when  the  phonological  structure 
of  the  polysyllabic  prototypes  differs,  initial  and  initial-final  ellip- 
sis offer  different  frequency.  When  the  stress  lies  on  the  initial 
syllable  of  the  prototype,  we  meet  with  only  two  cases  of  initial- 
final  ellipsis  (Kessy  <  Lachesis,  Phil<Theophilus),  both  due  to 
phonological  association.  Under  the  same  phonological  condition, 
initial  ellipsis  is  more  common  :  Belle  <  Christabel,  Belle  <  Isabel, 
Bet  <  Elizabeth,  Cinthy  <  Hyacynth,  'duke  <  Marmaduke,  Milly  < 
Emily,  Tiny  <  Clementine,  Tony  <  Anthony,  Val<Percival,  Bart< 
Islebart,  Piggy  <  Guineapig.  Also  in  these  cases  we  have  gene- 
rally assumed  phonological  association  as  the  determining  factor. 
Thus,  the  superiority  in  frequency  of  initial  ellipsis  depends  here 
on  the  circumstance  that  the  final  phonems  in  the  prototypes  had 
more  phonological  relatives  than  the  medial  phonems.  But  it  is 
certainly  also  due  to  the  fact  that  the  unstressed  medial  syllables 
generally  offer  a  lesser  degree  of  sonority  than  the  final  syllables 
ending  in  consonants,  and  therefore  have  less  chance  of  entering 
the  focus  of  consciousness  in  the  process  of  the  elliptical  for- 
mation. 

When  the  stress  lies  on  a  medial  syllable  of  a  polysyllabic 
prototype,  then  this  is  uppermost  in  our  consciousness  in  the  pro- 
cess of  the  abbreviation  almost  as  often  as  the  initial  syllable, 
and  is  therefore  often  preserved.  Let  us  assume  that  it  is  the 
stressed  medial  syllable  that  is  uppermost  in  our  consciousness; 
then  the  question  arises,  how  often  the  stressed  syllable  alone  is 
preserved,  in  which  case  we  are  concerned  with  initial-final  ellipsis 
(e.  g.  Tave<.Octavia),  or  how  often  also  the  following  final  syllable 
is  preserved,  in  which  case  we  are  concerned  with  initial  ellipsis 
(e.  g.  Tavia  <  Octavia).  This  question  is  bound  up  with  the  ques- 
tion of  the  prevalence  of  the  monosyllabic  or  the  dissyllabic  prin- 
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ciple  in  elliptical  shortening,  and  belongs  consequently  to  the  study 
of  the  extent  of  ellipsis.  We  shall  find  that  the  monosyllabic 
principle,  in  this  case  equivalent  to  initial-final  ellipsis,  predo- 
minates. 

We  have  now  considered  the  forms  of  regular  ellipsis,  and 
the  factors  that  condition  them.  It  remains  for  us  to  deal  with 
the  examples  of  irregular  ellipsis  offered  by  our  material. 

We  have  already  explained  as  pseudo-ellipsis  some  cases 
which  in  our  material  have  provisionally  been  assigned  to  irregu- 
lar ellipsis  from  having  the  outward  semblance  of  irregularly  mu- 
tilated morphems.  These  were  Abby  for  Arabella,  Ike  for  Isaac, 
Tina  for  Caterina,  Toppy  for  Theophilus,  Winnie  for  Williamina. 
Of  the  remainder  there  are  two  cases  which  we  are  probably 
entitled  to  consider  as  regular  ellipsis  with  phonological  modifica- 
tion of  the  preserved  phonem.  These  are  Ib  (Nib)  as  pet-form 
for  Isabella,  and  Assy  as  pet-name  for  Alice. 

In  ME.,  Isabella  was  a  very  popular  name  appearing  under 
the  forms  Isabell(a),  Issebel,  hbell,  e.  g.  Isabella  Wyot,  1379  (Yorks. 
P.  T.  vi.  313);  Isabella  Balle  (ibid.,  vi.  319);  Johannes  Isabell'  (ibid.,  vi.  302);  Jo- 
hannes Issebell  (ibid.  vi.  27);  Ricardus  Isbell  (ibid.,  vi.  27);  Johannes  Isbell  (ibid., 
vi.  154);  John  Write  &  Isbell  Water,  1585  (Marriages  at  Heacham)1.  When  in 
the  ME.  documents  we  find  such  names  as  Johannes  Ibson,  i379(Yorksh. 
P. T.);  Thomas  Ibson  (ibid.,  vi.iS),  etc. >  Ib  may  signify  Isabella,  but  it  may 
also  be  a  continuation  of  the  OE.  name  Ibba*,  only  recorded  as 
a  male  name,  which  has  no  connection  with  Isabella.  We  may, 
however,  safely  assume  that  Ibb(e)  in  ME.  could  mean  Isabella, 
since  we  then  often  meet  with  the  female  diminutive  form  Ibbot, 
e.  g.  Ibota,  uxor  ejus,  1379  (Yorks.  P.  T.  vi.  7);  Ibbota  de  Balle  (ibid.,  vi.  36). 
Now,  we  may  also  assume  that  Ibb(e)  was  coined  from  the  ME. 
dissyllabic  form  Isbel,  and  that  consequently  no  intermediate  vowel, 
but  only  a  consonant  has  been  skipped  in  the  elliptical  formation. 
If  the  OE.  name  Ibba  was  continued  in  ME.,  and  especially  if  it 
also  was  a  female  name,  then  it  certainly  influenced  the  forma- 
tion of  Ib  for  Isabell,  that  is  to  say,  the  latter  must  be  consi- 
dered as  pseudo-ellipsis. 

By  the  side  of  Alice  we  find  in  earlier  English  the  form  Alee, 
no  doubt  a  prosodic  reduction  of  the  former,  e.  g.  Alee  Rigbie,  1660 


1  Cf.  W.  P.  M.  PHILLIMORE  and  FREDERIC  JOHNSON,  Norfolk  Parish  Registers 
(Marriages),  vol.  ii. 

9  Cf.  SEARLE,  Onom.  Anglo-Sax.,  and  FORSTEMANN,  Altdeutsche  Personen- 
*namtn. 
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(Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Wills  and  Inventaries) ',  Alee  for  Alice,  1761  (Bailey, 
Die.2).  It  is  most  likely  that  Assy,  met  with  in  Bailey's  Die.  of 
1761,  has  been  coined  from  Alee  and  not  from  Alice,  and  that 
consequently  only  an  intermediate  consonant,  but  no  intermediate 
vowel  has  been  omitted  in  the  elliptical  curtailment. 

After  this  reduction  in  the  number  of  the  examples  giveruin 
our  list  under  irregular  ellipsis,  there  only  remain  seven,  which  we 
seem  to  be  right  in  classing  as  irregularly  abbreviated  morphems. 
Among  these  examples  there  are  four  in  which  the  elliptical  re- 
duction has  taken  place  in  such  a  way  that  the  initial  and  the 
final  phonem  of  the  prototype  have  been  preserved,  whereas  the 
medial  part  has  been  eliminated :  Choune  <  Champernoune ,  Flossy  < 
Florence,  Giffy  <  Giraff.  Hetta  (Hetty)  <  Henrietta.  The  cause  of 
this  locality  in  the  ellipsis  has  in  the  three  first-mentioned  cases 
perhaps  been  phonological  association.  For,  is  it  improbable  that, 
when  Giraff  is  abbreviated  into  Giffy  there  has  been  an  inducing 
morphem,  which  perhaps  has  been  the  common  substantive  jiffy. 
though  offering  semological  discrepancy,  or  possibly  also  Jeffy 
( <  Jefiry)  ?  When  in  Floss(y)  the  final  s  in  the  prototype  has  been 
preserved,  this  is  most  probably  due  to  associative  influence  from 
such  pet-forms  as  Assy.  Bessy,  Cissy,  Chrissy.  Prissy,  etc.  Also 
Chowne  <  Champerno^vne ,  may  have  been  conditioned  by  phono- 
logical association,  since  Chowne  is  not  a  rare  surname  in  English 3. 

When  Henrietta  is  curtailed  into  Hetta,  it  is  the  initial  pho- 
nem and  the  stressed  final  phonem  that  have  been  preserved. 
This  medial  ellipsis,  therefore,  is  probably  due  to  the  operation 
of  the  two  factors  which  have  proved  to  be  the  most  important 
for  determining  the  locality  of  regular  ellipsis,  viz.  the  initial  syl- 
lable and  the  expiratory  accent. 

A  special  group  is  formed  by  the  irregular  ellipses  Axy  < 
Alexander,  Noddy  <  Nicodemus,  Rowney  <  Rowena,  none  of  which 
have  preserved  the  stressed  vowel  of  the  prototype.  As  regards 
the  two  latter,  it  is  probable  that  also  in  them  the  locality 
of  the  ellipsis  has  been  determined  by  'associative  Fernewirkung' 
from  other  morphems.  We  meet  with  noddy  as  an  appellative, 
signifying  'a  dunce',  'a  fool',  a  word  that  is,  no  doubt,  coined 
from  the  verb  to  nod  in  the  sense  'to  be  drowsy,  stupid,  careless'. 


1  Cf.  Publications  of  the  Chetham  Society,  vol.  xxxvii,  26. 

2  NATHAN  BAILEY  (THEODOR  ARNOLD),    A  Contpltat  English  Dictionary,  oder 
vollstdndiges  English  Deutsches   Worttrbuch,  Leipzig  und  ZQllichau,    1761. 

8  Cf.  BARDSLEY,  Die.  s.  v.   Chowne. 
Sunden,  K.    f. 
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In  spite  of  the  semological  discrepancy,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  this- 
noddy  has  induced  the  formation  Noddy  from  Nicodemus,  just 
as  we  may  assume  that  the  association  with  this  word  lends  to 
Noddy  a  special  emotional  effect.  As  to  Rowney,  it  is  probable 
that  association  with  short-names  such  as  Tony  <  Anthony,  Sawney  < 
Alexander,  or  even  Boney  <  Bonaparte  has  conditioned  the  locality 
of  the  ellipsis.  Lastly,  concerning  Axy  it  seems  to  baffle  every 
attempt  to  explain  by  phonological  association  why,  in  the  pro- 
cess of  the  elliptical  abbreviation,  exactly  these  phonems  have 
been  uppermost  in  the  focus  of  consciousness,  and  preserved  in  the 
reduction. 

We  have  seen  that  regular  ellipsis  is  the  predominating  mode 
of  abbreviation  and  that  irregular  ellipsis  is  a  rare  exception.  The 
difference  in  frequency  between  these  two  kinds  of  ellipsis  is,  in 
fact,  enormous.  In  our  list  of  elliptical  names,  we  have  met  with 
only  seven  cases  of  true  irregular  ellipsis,  whereas  the  examples 
of  regular  ellipsis  amount  to  more  than  three  hundred.  The  cause 
of  this  disinclination  to  make  »skipping»  curtailments  is  probably 
the  power  of  association  through  contiguity.  In  other  words,  those 
phonems  in  a  word  that  stand  by  the  side  of  each  other  become 
closely  associated  through  this  contiguity  and  tend  therefore  to 
stick  together  in  the  elliptical  formation.  But  when  the  power  of 
this  association  has  been  disregarded  in  the  ellipsis,  the  determi- 
ning factor  has  generally  been  phonological  association. 

Also  here  we  may  expect  to  find  elliptical  doublets,  that  is 
to  say,  we  may  expect  that  the  same  prototype  that  has  been 
subjected  to  irregular  ellipsis,  should  also  offer  regular  abbre- 
viation. Such  doublets  are  in  our  material  presented  by  the  fol- 
lowing prototypes:  Alexander < Axy  :  Ally,  Sander,  Sandy;  Flo- 
rence <  Flossy  :  Flo,  Flossy  (Floxy);  Henrietta  < Hetta  :  Henny,  Etta; 
Nicodemus  <.  Noddy  :  Nick. 


n.    The  extent  of  ellipsis. 

The  question  which  here  lies  before  us  is  how  much  of  the 
prototype  is  cut  off  by  the  elliptical  reduction,  or,  in  other  words, 
how  much  of  the  prototype  is  preserved. 

From  this  point  of  view  we  can  institute  a  distinction  between 
monosyllabic  and  dissyllabic  (or  even  trisyllabic)  ellipsis. 
The  former  term  designates  such  an  abbreviation  where  merely 
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one  syllable,  or,  more  accurately,  a  phonem  with  only  one  syllabic 
vowel  of  the  prototype  has  been  preserved.  Thus  we  class  as 
monosyllabic  abbreviation,  not  only  such  formations  as  Char  < 
Charlotte,  and  Dun(nie)  <  Duncan,  but  also  such  as  Charley  < 
Charlotte,  and  Dune  <  Duncan,  where  the  consonants  /  and  n  seem 
to  belong  to  the  second  syllable  of  the  full  names.  The  latter  term 
designates  such  a  curtailment  where  a  phonem  with  two  syllabic 
vowels  of  the  prototype  has  been  preserved. 

The  monosyllabic  principle  has,  as  a  rule,  been  the  one  that 
has  operated  in  the  ellipsis  of  personal  names  in  MnE.  This  prin- 
ciple must  evidently  be  the  invariable  one,  when  the  prototype  is 
dissyllabic  or  the  abbreviation  would  be  too  restricted  to  serve 
the  purpose  of  ellipsis.  But,  also  in  polysyllabic  prototypes  this 
principle  is  predominant. 

An  examination  of  our  material  will  show  that  in  final  abbre- 
viation of  polysyllabic  prototypes,  monosyllabic  ellipsis  occurs  in 
about  1 2O  *  cases,  while  under  the  same  conditions  dissyllabic  ellip- 
sis is  met  with  in  only  3  examples,  viz.  Alec  <  Alexander,  Joggle 
<  Jogglebury,  Cosmo  <  Cosmopolitan.  But,  by  the  side  of  these 
exceptions,  monosyllabic  ellipsis  is  also  met  with  in  two  of  the 
cases,  viz.  Ally  (<  Alexander)  and  Jog  ( C  Jogglebury),  which  thus 
constitute  elliptical  doublets  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  extent 
of  the  abbreviation.  A  unique  example  of  trisyllabic  ellipsis  is 
afforded  by  Eliza  <  Elizabeth. 

In  initial  abbreviation  of  polysyllabic  prototypes  it  is  once 
more  dissyllabic  ellipsis  that  is  the  more  frequent.  The  following 
examples  can  be  given  from  our  material :  Bella  <  Arabella,  Sy- 
bella,  Cora  <  Glencora,  Etta  <  Henrietta,  Fina  <Josephina,  Lina< 
Carolina,  Melia  <  Amelia,  Sander  <  Alexander,  Tavia  <  Octavia, 
Thias  <  Mathias,  Tina  <  Clementina,  Titia  <  Letitia,  Tottle  <  Ari- 
stotle, Zena < Thomasina.  Total:  14.  Under  the  same  condi- 
tions we  find  monosyllabic  ellipsis  in  8  cases:  Belle <Christabel, 


1  In  these  statistics  we  have  disregarded  such  curtailments  as  Abbdy  <  Abi- 
gail, Archie  <  Archibald,  Cherry  <  Charity,  Milly  <  Millicent,  Morty  <  Mortimer, 
Percy  <  Percival,  etc.  where  the  wowel  of  the  second  syllable  of  the  prototype 
coincides  in  form  with  the  hypochoristic  suffix  -y.  We  have  also  disregarded  the 
cases  where  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  dissyllabic  or  a  polysyllabic  full  name  has  been 
the  prototype,  e.  g,  las  <  Isbell  or  Isabell(a).  /o<  Johanna  or  Joan,  Z,#tt<Lettice 
or  Letitia,  S«6<Sibyll  or  Sibella,  etc.  Nor  have  we  counted  separately  each  of 
such  forms  of  the  same  prototype  as  offer  the  same  locality  in  the  ellipsis,  but 
differ  with  respect  to  the  modification  of  the  preserved  phonem,  e.  g.  Cassy,  Cathy, 
Cattie,  Kate,  Kit,  etc. 
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Isabel;  Bess,  Bet<. Elizabeth,  Cinthy  <. Hyacinth,  Z^^  <  Marma- 
duke,  Tiny  <  Clementina,  Val<  Percival;  .#ar/ <  Islebart,  Piggy  <- 
Guineapig. 

This  superiority  in  frequency,  offered  by  dissyllabic  ellipsis, 
is  more  apparent  than  real.  For,  it  should  be  observed  that  (apart 
from  Elizabeth}  in  all  these  examples  of  monosyllabic  initial  ellipsis 
the  stress  lies  on  the  first  syllable  of  the  prototype,  and  that  in 
this  case  final  abbreviation  is  the  common  form  of  elliptical  cur- 
tailment. On  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  noticed  that  in  all  the 
examples  of  dissyllabic  initial  ellipsis,  it  is  the  stressed  medial  syl- 
lable and  the  following  final  syllable  that  have  been  preserved.  The 
only  exception  is  afforded  by  Milly  <  Emily ;  but  here  the  ellipsis 
has  been  conditioned  by  associative  influence  from  Milly  <  Milli- 
cent  or  Mildred.  Besides,  since  the  final  -y  in  Milly  has  hypo- 
choristic  function  we  are  quite  as  justified  in  assuming  monosyl- 
labic as  dissyllabic  ellipsis  in  this  case. 

Therefore,  if  we  want  to  find  out  the  relative  strength  of  the 
dissyllabic  principle  and  the  monosyllabic  principle  as  revealed  in 
initial  abbreviation,  the  only  correct  proceeding  will  be  to  com- 
pare dissyllabic  initial  ellipsis  with  those  cases  of  monosyllabic 
initial  ellipsis  where  the  medial  stressed  syllable  of  a  polysyllabic 
prototype  has  been  preserved,  but  the  following  final  syllable  cut 
away.  Such  cases  of  initial-final  abbreviation  are  presented  by 
nearly  all  the  examples  of  this  kind  of  ellipsis  met  with  in  our 
material.  The  only  exceptions  are  Kessy<.Lachesis,  and  Phil<. 
Theophilus,  which  both  owe  the  preservation  of  the  medial  un- 
stressed syllable  to  phonological  association.  These  examples, 
then,  are  the  following:  Becky < Rebecca,  Beenie < Robina,  Dolly 
<  Adolphus,  Doshy  <  Theodosia,  Etty  <  Henrietta,  Fy  <  Seraphina, 
Gus  (Gusty)  <  Augusta,  Augustus,  Marky  <  Remarkable,  Mealy 
(Milly)  <  Amelia,  Mimie<, Jemima,  /W<Apelles,  Phemie  <  Euphe- 
mia,  Raske  <  Horatia,  Sandy  (Sawney)  <  Alexander,  Tave  <  Octa- 
via,  7V/<  Matilda,  7/^  <  Letitia,  Tory  <  Victoria,  Zeke  (Zike)< 
Ezekiel;  Dolphy < Godolphin,  Quixy<Don  Quixote. 

Thus,  when  the  medial  stressed  syllable  has  determined  the 
locality  of  the  ellipsis,  we  find  monosyllabic  ellipsis  in  22  examples 
and  dissyllabic  ellipsis  in  14  cases.  Consequently,  the  monosyl- 
labic principle  predominates  also  here.  And  here,  too,  we  meet 
with  elliptical  doublets,  which  are  doublets  not  only  from  the  point 
of  view  of  how  many  syllables  are  preserved  in  the  elliptical  re- 
duction, but  also  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  locality  of  the 


ellipsis:   Etta  :  Etty  < Henrietta ;   Mealia  :  Mealy  <  Amelia,  Sander  : 
Sandy  <  Alexander,    Tavia  :  Tave  <  Octavia,    Titia  :  Tzj/fc  <  Letitia. 

But  why  is  dissyllabic  ellipsis  more  common  in  initial  than  in 
final  abbreviation,  the  proportion  of  frequency  being  14:3?  The 
cause  is  perhaps  to  be  sought  in  the  circumstance  that,  when  in 
the  process  of  ellipsis  the  initial  part  has  been  eliminated,  one  is 
easily  induced  by  the  force  of  habit,  i.  e.  by  the  association  through 
contiguity  to  articulate  the  remaining  phonem  to  an  end  so  as  not 
to  eliminate  also  the  final  part  of  it. 

Of  irregular  ellipsis  our  material  can  offer  only  one  example 
of  the  dissyllabic  kind,  viz.  Hetta  <  Henrietta,  whereas  the  remain- 
der illustrates  the  monosyllabic  principle. 

Thus  we  have  found  that  in  MnE.  the  ellipsis  of  personal 
names  has  followed  the  monosyllabic  principle  and  that  dissyllabic 
ellipsis  is,  comparatively  speaking,  rare.  It  seems  natural  to  attri- 
bute this  fact  to  associative  influence,  partly  from  the  great  num- 
ber of  monosyllabic  elliptical  names  with  dissyllabic  prototypes, 
and  partly  from  the  monosyllabic  morphems  so  abundantly  met 
with  in  the  English  language.  But,  even  if  these  motives  were 
not  present,  the  monosyllabic  principle  would,  no  doubt,  have  pre- 
dominated in  the  ellipsis  of  personal  names  in  MnE.  as  well  as 
in  ME.,  already  for  the  reason  that  the  ellipsis  of  OE.  personal 
names  was  monosyllabic.  This,  in  its  turn,  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  OE.  full  names,  being  dithematic,  commonly  consisted  of  mono- 
syllabic morphems,  and  that  the  extent  of  the  ellipsis  generally 
followed  the  morphological  dividing-point  in  the  prototypes. 

It  is,  however,  not  only  dissyllabic  and  polysyllabic  proto- 
types that  may  be  elliptically  abbreviated.  Also  monosyllabic 
full  names  may  be  subjected  to  a  reduction  that  ought  to  be 
classed  as  elliptical.  For,  it  is  evident  that  when  we  meet  with  such 
curtailments  as  Jo  <  Job,  Bow  <  Bows,  it  is  the  same  functional 
motive  that  has  operated  as  conditions  the  ellipsis  in  general. 
Another  example  is  afforded  by  Od,  a  euphemistic  abbreviation 
of  God.  Again,  in  this  case  it  is  the  initial  consonant  that  has 
been  dropped.  This  is  here  the  only  possible  elliptical  reduc- 
tion if  the  shortness  of  the  vowel  in  the  prototype  is  to  be  pre- 
served, since  an  elimination  of  the  final  consonant  would  result  into 
a  morphem  without  phonological  analogies.  The  phenomenon  of 
ellipsis  is  often  combined  with  an  addition  of  a  diminutive  suffix. 
Now,  there  are  cases  of  hypochoristic  derivatives,  where  the  ellip- 
tical reduction  is  so  restricted  as  not  to  surpass  the  one  often  met 
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with  in  ordinary  derivatives.  Compare,  for  instance,  on  the  one 
hand,  Charley  <  Charles,  Miley  <  Miles,  Laurie  <  Laur  a,  Clotty  < 
Clotho,  and  on  the  other  hand,  bludger <  bludgeon,  (si.  'one  who 
will  use  a  bludgeon',  'a  low  thief  who  does  not  hesitate  to  use 
violence' ;  cf.  SI.  D.) ;  Hobbism  <  Hobbes,  (the  philosophy  of  Tho- 
mas Hobbes).  Yet  consistency  seems  to  demand  that  the  former 
derivatives  should  be  classed  as  elliptical  since  any  further 
curtailment  of  their  prototypes  is  already  prevented  by  the  pho- 
nological structure  of  the  latter.  Besides,  they  ought  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  such  cases  of  hypochoristic  derivatives,  where, 
owing  to  the  phonology  of  the  prototypes,  these  have  not  been 
curtailed,  e.  g  Jacky  <Jack,  Gracey  <  Grace,  Georgie  <  George 
(but  Geordie  is  elliptical,  the  second  element  of  the  affricata  hav- 
ing been  dropped).  Thus  we  refer  such  forms  as  Milly,  Laurie, 
Geordie  to  the  elliptical  phenomenon.  Therefore  it  is,  too,  that  forms 
such  as  Gusty  <  Augusta,  Doshy  <  Theodosia  have  been  designated 
not  only  as  initial,  but  at  the  same  time  also  as  final  ellipses. 

We  have  hitherto  proved  that  ellipsis  is,  as  a  rule,  mono- 
syllabic, and  rarely  dissyllabic,  and  that  also  monosyllabic  proto- 
types may  be  subjected  to  elliptical  reduction.  But  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  extent  of  ellipsis  belongs  also  its  relation  to  the  sylla- 
bification of  the  prototype.  Take,  for  instance,  such  a  full  name 
as  Charlotte.  We  find  as  its  pet-forms,  coined  by  means  of  final 
ellipsis,  the  two  forms  Char  and  Charley.  Let  us  assume  that 
the  dividing-point  between  the  two  syllables  of  the  prototype  lies 
immediately  before  /.  In  the  former  pet-form,  then,  the  reduc- 
tion has  stopped  at  the  division  between  the  syllables,  in  the  latter 
it  has  not.  Thus  we  may  from  this  point  of  view  institute  a 
distinction  between  elliptical  words  that  have  followed  the  syllabi- 
fication, and  elliptical  words  that  have  not. 

It  is,  however,  scarcely  possible  to  clear  up  in  a  satisfactory 
manner  the  relation  of  ellipsis  to  the  syllabification  of  the  proto- 
types. This  is  not  due  to  the  fact  that  the  notion  of  what  is  a 
syllable  is  as  yet  unsettled.  For,  although  we  cannot  exactly  state 
by  what  factors  syllabification  is  conditioned,  nor,  therefore,  what 
a  syllable  is,  yet  instinctive  linguistic  sense  scarcely  ever  leads  us 
astray  as  to  how  many  syllables  are  contained  in  a  morphem. 
Instead,  the  reason  lies  in  the  uncertainty  as  to  where  the  division 
between  the  syllables  ought  to  be  drawn. 

In  the  English  language  in  particular,  phoneticians  display 
in  this  respect  considerable  differences  of  opinion.  Take  such  a 
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word  as  Engl.  hissing,  which  is  looked  upon  as  representing  only 
-one  expiratory  syllable,  but  which  to  instinctive  linguistic  sense 
represents  two  syllables.  SlEVERS1  maintains  that  in  this  case  the 
syllabic  division  lies  in  the  sibilant  s  and  that  consequently  the 
syllabification  is  his-sing.  Again,  VIETOR  2  holds  the  opinion  that 
it  lies  after  s  and  he  therefore  divides  the  word  thus:  hiss-ing. 
True,  in  this  particular  case,  the  differences  of  opinion  are  quite 
immaterial  to  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  extent  of  the 
ellipsis  has  followed  the  syllabification.  For,  in  either  case  such  an 
ellipsis  as  Priss  <  Priscil  (or  Priscilla),  must  be  considered  to  have 
followed  the  syllabic  division.  But  in  other  cases  these  differen- 
ces of  opinion  are  not  immaterial.  Thus,  SlEVERS3  holds  the  view- 
that  a  consonant  between  two  vowels,  of  which  the  former  is  long 
and  stressed,  in  English  belongs  to  the  second  syllable,  e.  g.  ha- 
ting, lo-sing,  sea-ling.  But  a  reverse  opinion  is  embraced  by  VlE- 
TOR4.  At  least,  he  considers  that  in  such  a  word  as  Engl.  lead- 
ing, where  the  selfsame  phonological  conditions  exist,  the  sylla- 
bification is  lead-ing.  Consequently,  if  we  turn  to  the  elliptical 
abbreviations  Char,  Charley  <  Charlotte,  SlEVERS  must  maintain 
that  in  the  former  pet-form  the  extent  of  the  ellipsis  coincides 
with  the  syllabic  division  of  the  prototype,  whereas,  in  VlETOR's 
opinion,  it  is  the  latter  form  where  such  a  coincidence  has  taken 
place.  This  difference  of  opinion  seems  to  justify  jESPERSEN's  asser- 
tion, that  it  is  impossible  to  indicate  a  certain  point  in  a  mor- 
phem  and  assert  that  here  ends  one  syllable  and  here  begins 
another.  Phonetics,  he  says5,  do  not  give  any  information  to  help 
us  in  deciding  whether  in  orthography  we  ought  to  divide  [the 
Danish  word  thesfe-*}  he-ste,  hes-te  or  hest-e.  We  are  merely  in 
the  presence  of  two  tops  [in  the  degree  of  the  expiratory  force] 
with  an  intermediate  sinking,  but  it  is  equally  futile  to  argue  that 
this  sinking  belongs  exclusively  to  the  first  top,  or  exclusively  to 
the  second,  or  partly  to  both,  as  it  would  be  with  respect  to  a 
valley  in  Nature  to  seek  for  a  distinct  line  of  demarcation  between 
two  mountains.  As  matters  stand  thus,  it  will  be  advisable  to 
desist  from  trying  to  show  the  relation  of  regular  ellipsis  to  the 
syllabification  of  the  prototypes.  But  in  irregular  ellipsis  the  pro- 


1  Cf.  SIEVERS,  Gruitdztige  dtr  Phonttik,   1885,  p.   190. 

2  Cf.   Die  Neueren  Sprachtn.   1898,  p.  493.  foot-note. 

3  Cf.  SIEVERS,  he.  cit. 

4  Cf.   VIETOR,  E'enientt  der  Phonetik,   1894,  p.  297. 
3  Cf.  JESPERSEN,  Fonttik,  Kebenhavn,   1899,  p.  522. 
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blem  assumes  another  aspect,  since  it  belongs  to  the  essence  of 
this  elliptical  formation  to  take  the  material  of  the  preserved  pho- 
nem  from  different  syllables  in  the  prototype.  The  preserved 
phonem  is  made  up,  now  of  the  initial  consonant  and  the  final 
syllable  or  a  part  of  it,  e.  g.  Hetta  <  Henrietta,  C/t0zvne<Cha.m- 
pernowne,  now  of  the  initial  syllable  (or  a  part  of  it)  and  con- 
sonants from  which  the  vowel  of  the  initial  syllable  is  separated 
by  an  intermediate  vowel,  e.  g.  Axy  <  Alexander,  Flossy  <  Flo- 
rence, Giffy  <  Giraff,  Noddy  <  Nicodemus.  But  even  in  irregular 
ellipsis  it  is  not  altogether  impossible  that  the  syllabification  may 
be  followed.  Such  a  case  is  presented  by  Rowney  <  Rowena 
where  the  long  'if  alone  seems  to  constitute  a  syllable. 

But,  although  we  must  desist  from  examining  the  relation  of 
the  regular  ellipsis  to  the  syllabic  division  of  the  full  names,  we 
meet  with  no  difficulty  if  we  examine  a  point  of  much  the  same 
nature.  Let  us  formulate  the  question  in  such  a  way  that  it  may 
deal  with  the  point  between  two  syllabic  vowels  where  under  diffe- 
rent phonological  conditions  regular  ellipsis  really  takes  place. 
Such  an  examination  ought  also  to  have  been  made,  if  we  had  tried 
to  fix  the  relation  of  ellipsis  to  the  syllabification.  But  in  investi- 
gating our  material  from  this  point  of  view,  it  is  only  correct  to- 
disregard  such  cases  of  phonological  modification  as  consist  in  a 
change  of  vowel-quantity,  or  in  a  dropping  of  a  consonant,  e.  g. 
Eph  <  Ephraim,  Flo  <  Florence,  Solly  <  Salisbury,  Bab  <  Barbara, 
Mag  <  Margaret. 

A.    The  elliptical  abbreviation  is  final  or  initial-final. 

I.  The  vowel  of  the  preserved  syllable  is  long  (or  a  diph- 
thong) and  stressed. 

i.  The  vowel  is  separated  from  the  following  syllabic  vowel 
by  one  intermediate  consonant. 

a.  The  intermediate  consonant  has  not  been  preserved: 
Char  <  Charlotte,    Do  <  Dora,    Glo  <  Glory,   Jo  <  Joseph,  Ju 

<Judy  (Judith),  Pru  <  Prudence,  Pur  <  Percival,  Ste  <  Stephen, 
^>«^<  Susan,  True  <  Trueman ;  —  Beau  <  Beaujolais,  Beauclerc, 
Dar  <  Darley,  Fo  <  Foker,  Mur  <  Murphy ;  -  -  Fy  <  Seraphina. 

b.  The  intermediate  consonant  has  been  preserved. 

Abe  <  Abraham,  Ailie  <  Aileen,  Barbe  <  Barbara,  Barney  < 
Barnard,  Berny  <  Bernard,  Berthy  <  Bertha,  Charley  <  Charlotte, 
Davy  <  David,  Ferdy  <  Ferdinand,  Herby  <  Herbert,  Ise  <  Isaac, 
Josie  <  Josephine,  Laury  <  Laura,  Lawry  <  Lawrence,  Marmy  < 
Marmaduke,  Marty  <  Martin,  Mike  <  Michael,  Morty  <  Mortimer, 
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Norie  <  Nora,  Percy  <  Percival,  Pete  <  Peter,  Reube  <  Reuben, 
Steve  <  Stephen,  Susie  <  Susan;  Boney  <  Bonaparte,  Burly  <  Bur- 
lington, Cheesy  <  Cheesacre,  Lowthy  <C  Lowther,  Morg  <  Morgan  f 
Morni  <  Mornington,  Torp  <  Torpenhow ;  -  Beenie  <  Robina, 
Marky  <  Remarkable,  Mimie  <  Jemima,  Rashe  <  Horatia. 

2.  The  vowel  is  separated  from  the  following  syllabic  vowel 
by  two  intermediate  consonants. 

a.  None  of  the  intermediate  consonants  have  been  preserved : 
Ju  <  Julia;  Rhy  <  Rhysworth. 

b.  One   of  the   intermediate  consonants  has  been  preserved: 
Aud<.  Audrey,    Bertie  <  Bertram,     Evy  <  Eveline,    Gabe< 

Gabriel,    Gerty  <  Gertrude,  Lucy  <  Lucian,  Murkey  <  Mercury ;  — 
Urse  (Ursh)  <C  Ursula  (Urshly),   Cardie  <  Cardrew,  Mealy  <  Ame- 
lia,   Phemie  <  Euphemia,     Sawney  <  Alexander,    Tave  <  Octavia,. 
Tory  <  Victoria,  Zeke  <C  Ezekiel. 

c.  -&?///  the  intermediate  consonants  have  been  preserved. 
Archie  <  Archibald,  Austy  <C  Austin. 

Remark.  Our  material  offers  a  few  examples  of  prototypes  with 
three  or  four  intermediate  consonants.  Two  consonants  have  been 
preserved  in  Lance  <  Lancelot,  Goldy  <C  Goldsmith,  and  one  in  Wordy 
<  Wordsworth. 

II.  The  vowel  of  the  preserved  syllable  is  short  and 
stressed. 

1.  The  vowel  is  separated  from   the  following  syllabic  vowel 
by  o  n  e  intermediate  consonant. 

In  this  case  the  consonant  has  always  been  preserved,  since 
otherwise  the  result  would  be  a  word  destitute  of  phonological 
analogies,  e.  g.  Addy  <  Adam,  Cis  <  Cecil,  Deb  <  Deborah,  etc. 
When  occasionally  the  consonant  has  not  been  preserved,  the  short 
vowel  has  been  turned  into  a  long  vowel  (or  a  diphthong),  e.  g. 
Flo  <C  Florence. 

2.  The   vowel  is  separated  from  the  following  syllabic  vowel 
by  two  intermediate  consonants. 

a.  One  of  the  intermediate  consonants  has  been  preserved: 
Aggy  <  Agnes,  Al  <  Albert,  Anty  <  Anthony,  Biddy  <  Bridget, 
Ben  <  Benjamin,  Ced  <  Cedric,  Dan  <  Daniel,  Del  <  Delphine, 
Dunnie  <  Duncan,  Ed<.  Edward,  Ed<  Edmund,^^  <  Edgar,  Ez<, 
Ezra,  Ezzy  <  Esmond,  Fan  <  Frances,  Fred  <  Frederick,  Geoff  < 
GeofTry,  Gil  <  Gilbert,  GUI  <  Gillian,  Gwen  <  Gwendoline,  Hec  < 
Hector,  Henny  <  Henry,  Josh  <  Joshua,  Lyddy  <  Lydia,  Mad  < 
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Madeline,   Mag  <  Magdalen,  Mat  <  Mathew,  Ozzy  <  Oswald,  Pat 

<  Patrick,  Ran  <  Randulf,  Roddy  <  Roderick,    Ruddy  <  Rudyard, 
Sam  <.  Samuel,     Sep  <  Septimus,     Sid  <  Sidney,      Vin  <  Vincent, 

Viv  <  Vivian,  Watty  <  Walter,  Will  <  William ;  —Bag  <  Bagwell, 
BeK  Belwether,  Bizzy  <  Bismarck,  Bliffy  <  Bliffkins,  Bossy  < 
Boswell,  Clot  <  Clotpole,  Connie  <  Con  way,  Cos  <  Costigan,  Cud 
<C  Cudmore,  Dan  <  Danvers,  Eggy  <  Eggshells,  Fin  <  Finucane, 
Fris  <  Friswood,  Grim  <C  Grimshaw,  GVz/  <C  Gripson, 
Gumbo,  Juddy  <  Judson,  /V-«  <  Penhecker,  Tfo/  <  Rattray, 
<C  Sedly,  5<?^  <  Sefton,  .Sztf  <  Sibwright,  Tod<,  Todhunter,  Tuppy 

<  Tupman,    Watty  <  Walpole;  --  <a&wr  <  doctor,  ^raw  <  grandmo- 
ther,   Grog  <  Grogram,  j/j  <  sister,  Strych  <C  strychnine ;  —  Dolly 

<  Adolphus,  £#.$•  <  Augusta,  Augustus,   TV/  <  Matilda. 

b.    Both  the  intermediate  consonants  have  been  preserved  : 
Anty  <  Anthony,  Dune  <  Duncan,  Christy  <  Christopher,  Pomp 

<  Pompey,    7?^  <C  Reginald,    Ritchie  <C  Richard,   Vince  <  Vincent, 
Walt<  Walter;  ^^>  <  Balfour,    ^;r  <  Baxendale,    Benty  < 
Bentham,  Ritchie  <  Kitchener,  Monty  <  Montagu,  Tempy  <C  Temple- 
ton,    «w^z>  <  uncle;  Gusty  <C  Augusta,     Sandy  <  Alexander, 
Dolphy  <C  Godolphin,    Quixy  <  Don    Quixote,   Lympy  <  Olympus. 

3.  The  vowel  is  separated  from  the  following  syllabic  vowel 
by  three  or  more  intermediate  consonants. 

a.  One  of  the  consonants  has  been  preserved: 

Al  <  Alfred,  Con  <  Constance,  Milly  <  Mildred,  Nam  <  Am- 
brose, Sam  <  Sampson,  Syl  <.  Sylvia,  Will  <  Wilfred ;  —  Donny 

<  Don    Quixote,  Fossy  <  Fosbrooke,  Frib  <  Fribsby,  Pop  <  Pop- 
joy, miss  <  mistress. 

b.  Tzw  of  the  consonants  have  been  preserved : 

Andy  <  Andrew,  Dex  <  Dexter,  Duns  <  Dunstan,  Namby  < 
Ambrose;  --  Bump  <  Burnpsey,  Hench  <  Henchman,  //«^r  <  Hux- 
ter,  A'V/  <  Neptune. 

c.  Three  consonants  have  been  preserved: 
Algy  <  Algernon,  Angy  <  Angela. 

III.  The  vowel  of  the  preserved  syllable  is  short  and  un- 
stressed. 

i.  The  vowel  is  separated  from  the  following  syllabic  vowel 
by  one  intermediate  consonant. 

In  this  case,  the  intermediate  consonant  has  always  been  pre- 
served, which  is  due  to  the  same  reason  as  when  the  short  vowel 
is  stressed,  e.  g.  Aggy  <  Agamemnon,  Ally  <  Alexander,  Carry  < 


Carolina,  Harry  <  Horatia,  Kezzy  <  Keziah,  Lavvy  <  Lavinia,  Mat 

<  Matilda,    Nap  <  Napoleon,  etc.      If  in   dissyllabic    ellipsis    the 
vowel  of  the  second  syllable  is  short  and  separated  from  the  follow- 
ing vowel  by  one  or  two  consonants,  then  there  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent  the    omission    of  these    consonants,    since   such    an  elliptical 
word  would  not  lack  phonological  analogies.    Examples  are  offered 
by    Cosmo  <  Cosmopolitan,     Joggle  <  Jogglebury ;     on    the    other 
hand   we  may   also   meet  with  a  preservation  of  a  following  con- 
sonant, e.  g.  Alick  <  Alexander. 

2.  The  vowel  is  separated  from  the  following  syllabic  vowel 
by  two  or  more  intermediate  consonants. 

a.  One  of  the  consonants  has  been   preserved: 

Chrissy  <  Christina,  Henny  <  Henrietta,  Vic  <  Victoria,  Wil- 
lie <  Wilhelmina,  Til <  Matilda;  -  -  Clan  <  Clanfrizzle,  Donny  < 
Don  Quixote,  Dizzy  <  Disraeli,  Gan  <  Gan  Waga,  Mac  <  Mac 
donald,  etc.,  Pen  <  Pendennis,  Van  <  van  Galgebrok,  van  Ness; 
—  Chim  <  Chimpanzee. 

b.  Two  consonants  have  been  preserved: 

Althy  <  Althea,  Cindy  <  Cinderella,  Dulci  <  Dulcibella,  Justy 

<  Justinia,   Tinty  <  Tintoretto,  Fitz  <  Fitzgerald,  etc. 

IV.  There  are  some  cases  left  where,  in  final  abbreviation, 
the  phonological  conditions  of  the  prototype  are  different  from 
those  mentioned  above. 

1.  The    vowel   of  the   preserved  syllable  forms  hiatus  with 
the  following  syllabic  vowel. 

a.  The    former    vowel    is    long    (or  a  diphthong).      Whether 
the  vowel  is  stressed  or  unstressed,  the  abbreviation    has    stopped 
immediately   before   the   following   vowel :  jfo  <  Joan,    Vi  <  Violet ; 
Di  <  Diana,  Di  <  Diogenes. 

b.  The  former  vowel  is  short.    Whether  the  vowel  is  stressed 
or  unstressed,  the  abbreviation  has  stopped  immediately  before  the 
following  vowel,  whereby  the  short  vowel  of  the  preserved  phonem 
has    been    lengthened  :    Bee  <C  Beatrice,    Loo  <  Louise  (or  Louisa), 
The  <  Theodore,     The  <C  Theophilus.     The    only  exception  in  our 
material  is   Theo  <  Theodosia.    In  all  these  examples  it  is  difficult 
to    decide    whether    the    two    vowels    forming   hiatus   ought  to  be 
looked  upon  as  syllabic  or  as  forming  a  diphthong. 

2.  The  vowel  of  the  preserved  syllable  is  long  (or  half-long), 
and  separated  from  the  following  syllabic  vowel  through  one  conso- 
nant; —  Corny  <  Cornelius,  Cornelia,  or  through  an  affricata,  Gear- 
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gie  <  Georgina,   or  through  three  consonants,  Mount  <  Mountmor- 
ris,  or  through  an  h,  Neigh  <  Nehemiah. 

3.  The  preserved  phonem  is  dissyllabic  and  the  vowel  of 
its  second  syllable  is  short.  In  this  case  a  following  consonant 
need  not  be  preserved,  as  was  the  case  in  monosyllabic  ellipsis 
when  the  vowel  of  the  preserved  phonem  was  short  (e.  g.  Addy 

<  Adam).    For,  dissyllabic  words  ending  in  weak  vowels  are  com- 
mon in  English.     The  following  consonant  has  not  been  preserved 
in    Eliza  <  Elizabeth,  Joggle  <.]ogg\zbury,  Cosmo  <  Cosmopolitan ; 
it  has  been  preserved  in  Alick  <  Alexander. 

B.    The  elliptical  abbreviation  is  initial  or  initial-final. 

Whether  the  preserved  syllable  has  short  or  long  vowel, 
whether  it  is  stressed  or  unstressed  in  the  prototype,  whether  the 
ellipsis  is  monosyllabic  or  dissyllabic,  this  does  not  influence  the 
preservation  or  the  non-preservation  of  the  preceding  consonant(s). 

1.  The    initial    vowel    of  the  preserved  phonem  is  separated 
from    the    preceding    vowel    by   only    one   intermediate  consonant. 
In  this  case  this  consonant  is  always  preserved. 

Bella,  Belle  <  Isabel(la),  Bertie  <  Herbert,  Hubert,  Dolph  <  Ro- 
dolph,  Doshy  <  Theodosia,  Milly  <  Emily,  Nestie  <  Ernest,  Lottie 

<  Charlotte,   Val  <  Percival,  Bart  <  Islebart,  Gusty  <  Augusta,  Lina 

<  Carolina,     Randy  <  Mirandy,      Thias  <  Mathias,     Tish  <  Letitia, 
Zena  <  Thomasina ;  Beenie  <  Robina,  Phil  \   Theophilus,  Pel  <  Apel- 
les,  Rashe  <  Horatia,   TV/ <  Matilda,  etc. 

2.  The  initial  vowel  of  the  preserved  phonem  is  separated  from 
the  preceding  vowel  by  two  or  more  intermediate  consonants. 

a.  The  two    immediately  preceding    consonants  cannot  form 
an  initial  consonantal  combination.    It  goes  without  saying  that  in 
this  case  both  consonants  cannot  have  been  preserved,  e.  g.  Bertie 

<  Albert,  Gar  <  Edgar,   Tony  <  Anthony,     Cora  <  Glencora,  Tavia 

<  Octavia,  etc. 

b.  The  two  immediately  preceding  consonants  can  form  an  ini- 
tial consonantal  combination.    In  this  case  both  have  been  preserved 
in  Drew  <  Andrew,    Stacie  <  Eustace,    Trixie  <  Beatrix,   Trudie  < 
Gertrude ;    only  one  has  been  preserved  in  Mus  <  Erasmus,   Tottle 

<  Aristotle.    —    Etta  <  Henrietta   is  an  example  of  hiatus,  formed 
by  the    vowel  of  the  preserved  syllable  and  the  immediately  pre- 
ceding syllabic  vowel. 

These  statistics  have  shown  that,  in  final  ellipsis,  and  under 
the  same  phonological  conditions  in  the  prototype,  the  extent  of 
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ellipsis  varies  with  respect  to  the  consonant(s)  that  lie(s)  be- 
tween the  vowel  of  the  preserved  phonem  and  the  following  sylla- 
bic vowel.  From  this  variability  met  with  under  the  same  phono- 
logical conditions  in  different  prototypes,  we  can  draw  the  conclu- 
sion that  a  variability  may  also  occur  in  the  same  prototype.  In 
other  words,  with  respect  to  the  relation  of  ellipsis  to  the  inter- 
mediate consonant(s),  we  may  expect  to  meet  with  elliptical  doublets. 
.Such  doublets  are  afforded  by  our  material  in  the  following 
instances : 

Al:  Alf<  Alfred  Pur:  Percy  <  Percival 

Char:  Charley  <  Charlotte  Ste :  Steve  <  Stephen 

Dunnie:  Dune  <  Duncan  Sue:  Susie  <.  Susan 

Gus:  Gusty  <  Augusta  Vin:   Vince  <  Vincent 

Nam:  Namby  <   Ambrose  Wally:  Walt<  Walter 

Thus,  as  regards  the  extent  of  ellipsis,  we  have  met  with 
elliptical  doublets  from  two  points  of  view,  viz.  from  the  point  of 
view  of  how  many  syllables  are  preserved  in  the  elliptical  reduc- 
tion, and  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  relation  of  ellipsis  to  the 
consonant(s)  that  lie(s)  between  the  vowel  of  the  preserved  pho- 
nem and  the  following  syllabic  vowel. 

What,  then,  are  the  factors  that  condition  the  extent  of 
ellipsis?  We  have  already  dealt  with  this  question  as  regards  the 
number  of  syllables  that  are  preserved  in  elliptical  reduction.  It 
remains  for  us  to  consider  this  question  with  respect  to  the  rela- 
tion of  ellipsis  to  the  intermediate  consonant(s). 

The  syllabic  division  may  a  priori  be  assumed  to  be 
the  principal  determining  factor.  The  very  fact  of  there  being  a 
difficulty  in  deciding  how  this  division  should  be  made,  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  syllabification  can  vary  in  the  same  prototype. 
If  so,  it  is  only  natural  that  we  meet  with  varying  extent  of  the 
ellipsis  under  the  same  phonological  conditions. 

Another  determining  factor  is,  no  doubt,  analogy  or  the  in- 
fluence exercised  by  the  linguistic  material  in  general.  We  have 
seen  this  factor  operating  negatively  when  the  preservation  of  an 
intermediate  consonant  has  been  conditioned  by  the  fact  that 
otherwise  a  word  would  have  sprung  into  existence  destitute  of 
phonological  analogies. 

Such  was  the  case  when,  in  initial  or  initial-final  ellipsis,  of 
two  or  more  intermediate  consonants  two  consonants  unable  to 
constitute  an  initial  consonantal  group  in  English  words  could  not 
persist,  e.  g.  Sander  <  Alexander,  Tavia  <  Octavia.  Such  was 
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also  the  case,  when,  in  final  ellipsis,  the  vowel  of  the  preserved 
syllable  was  short,  e.  g.  Addy  <  Adam,  Cis  <  Cecil,  etc.  If  we 
meet  with  exceptions  to  this  rule,  then  the  short  vowel  of  the 
preserved  phonem  has  always  been  turned  into  a  long  vowel  (or 
a  diphthong),  e.  g.  Dor  <  Doris,  Flo  <  Florence,  and  we  may 
assume  that  phonological  association  with  particular  morphems 
has  in  these  cases  determined  the  form  of  the  abbreviation. 

The  addition  of  the  hypochoristic  suffix  lends  another  emo- 
tional effect  to  the  elliptical  word.  Now,  when  a  full  name  passes 
into  an  elliptical  derivative,  the  addition  of  the  hypochoristic  suf- 
fix may  condition  the  extent  of  the  ellipsis.  Thus,  for  instance, 
it  is  this  factor  that  conditions  the  preservation  of  the  interme- 
diate consonant  in  Charley  <  Charlotte,  since  its  addition  to  the 
abbreviation  Char  would  be  lacking  in  phonological  analogies. 
The  same  is  the  case  with  such  elliptical  forms  as  Charley  < 
Charles,  Miley  <  Miles,  and  Lawry  <  Lawrence,  etc. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  show  when  analogy  has  been  of  positive 
influence  upon  the  extent  of  the  ellipsis.  But,  at  any  rate,  it  can 
be  safely  assumed  that  association  with  phonological  relatives  of- 
ten determines  the  extent  of  the  abbreviation.  Thus,  the  forms 
Lucy  for  Lucian,  Percy  for  Percival  can  scarcely  have  escaped 
being  influenced  by  the  full  names  Lucy,  Percy1,  although  even 
without  this  influence  the  extent  of  the  ellipsis  might  very  well 
have  been  the  same.  The  abbreviation  Duns  for  Dunstan  has  per- 
haps been  influenced  by  association  with  the  appellative  dunce,  and 
in  the  hypochoristic  forms  Lance  <  Lancelot,  Wordy  <  Words- 
worth, the  extent  of  ellipsis  has,  no  doubt,  been  conditioned  by  the 
common  substantives  lance  and  word. 

In  a  few  cases  in  our  material  the  extent  of  the  shortening  has 
been  conditioned  by  the  morphological  structure  of  the  proto- 
type, the  preserved  phonem  being  felt  as  a  morphem.  This  is  the 
case  with  Fitz  <  Fitzgerald,  etc.,  Mac  <  Macdonald,  etc.,  Donny 
<  Don  Quixote,  Gan  <  Gan  Waga,  Van  <  van  Galgebrok.  In 
all  these  examples,  however,  except  in  Fitz,  the  final  abbreviation 
would  no  doubt  have  given  the  same  result,  even  if  the  prototypes  had 
been  conceived  as  simple  words.  Here  belong  also  such  abbre- 
viations as  Goldy  <  Goldsmith,  Hench  <  Henchman,  Mount  < 
Mountmorris;  but  if  here  the  phonological  structure  of  the  proto- 


1  Percy  is,  like  Percival,  originally  a  Norman  local  name,  first  used  as  a  sur- 
name, subsequently  as  a  Christian  name. 
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type  had  exclusively  conditioned  the  abbreviation,  the  ellipsis  might 
just  as  well  have  resulted  in  the  preservation  of  one  as  in  the 
preservation  of  two  intermediate  consonants. 


in.    The  influence  of  ellipsis  on  the  preserved 

phonem. 

Before  we  leave  the  phonological  point  of  view,  we  have 
still  to  consider  whether  the  preserved  phonem  may  be  subjected 
to  any  modification  in  the  process  of  the  elliptical  reduction. 

We  are  justified  in  instituting  the  principle  that  elliptical 
names,  as  a  rule,  do  not  present  any  deviation  from  the  corres- 
ponding phonem  in  their  prototypes,  either  in  respect  of  expira- 
tory accent,  quantity,  or  quality.  In  other  words,  ellipsis  has 
generally  no  influence  on  the  phonology  of  the  preserved  pho- 
nem. But  the  same  power  of  phonological  association  which  we 
have  witnessed  as  regards  the  locality  and  the  exent  of  ellipsis, 
may  be  presupposed  to  manifest  itself  also  in  the  phonology  of 
the  preserved  phonem.  And,  in  fact,  we  meet  with  several  ex- 
ceptions to  the  law  of  the  phonological  identity  of  the  preserved 
phonem  with  the  corresponding  part  in  the  prototype.  Thus, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  influence  of  the  elliptical  process 
on  the  preserved  phonem,  we  can  institute  two  different  kinds  of 
ellipsis:  ellipsis  without,  and  ellipsis  with  phonological  modifica- 
tion of  the  preserved  phonem.  The  former  category  is  abundantly 
exemplified  in  our  material.  Let  us  here  consider  the  examples 
of  the  latter  kind,  as  offered  by  our  list  of  elliptical  names. 

First,  then,  it  should  be  noticed  that  there  are  pet-forms  pre- 
senting a  phonological  modification  that  has  not  originated  in  the 
process  of  the  elliptical  reduction.  For,  it  may  happen  that  there 
is  a  discrepancy  between  a  full  name  and  its  pet-form  owing  to 
the  latter  having  been  subjected  to  later  modifications.  It  may 
also  happen  that  a  pet-form  has  been  framed  at  a  time  when  the 
prototype  had  another  phonological  structure  than  it  has  subsequently 
assumed,  which,  again,  will  account  for  the  discrepancy  between 
pet-form  and  prototype.  Lastly,  it  may  occur  that  discrepancy 
between  pet-form  and  prototype  is  due  to  the  former  having  been 
coined  from  a  variant  form  of  the  latter.  We  must  try  to  keep 
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these  cases  distinct  from  those  where  the  phonological  modifica- 
tion has  originated  in  the  process  of  the  elliptical  curtailment.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  in  particular  cases  such  a  distinction 
may  be  difficult,  or  even  impossible  to  establish. 

A  noteworthy  change  in  the  expiratory  accent  of  the 
preserved  phonem  is  only  possible  in  dissyllabic  ellipsis.  But  such 
a  change  is  not  met  with  in  our  list  of  elliptical  names.  The  only 
example  is  the  quite  natural  appearance  of  chief  stress  in  a  dissyllabic 
phonem  that  in  the  prototype  presents  only  secondary  stress: 
Alick  (— )<  Alexander  (-^- -  — ),  Cosmo  (-^-  — )  <  Cosmo- 

politan (-^-  — ).  But  if  we  turn  to  the  other  category 

•of  elliptical  words  that  we  have  assigned  to  etymological  phono- 
logy, it  will  be  found  that  accentual  change  is  sometimes  met 
with,  e.  g.  undergrad  (--^-  — ,  according  to  Fliigel  and  Bau- 

mann)  <  undergraduate  \-LL-  — );  confab  ( — ,  N.  E.  D., 

but  —  — ,  according  to  Hoppe  and  Flugel)  <  confabulation 

(-^- — ) ;  hippo  (-f- )  <  hippopotamus  (-^-  -  •  -*-  •  — ), 

but  accad  (—  -^-,  according  to  StofTel,  Taalstudie,  ix.  160), 
painters'  slang  for  (Royal)  Academician  (-^-  -^-  — ),  etc. 

A  quantitative  modification  of  the  preserved  phonem  is 
sometimes  met  with.  Thus  a  long  or  a  half-long  vowel  in  the 
prototype  may  in  the  elliptical  word  have  been  turned  into  the 
corresponding  short  vowel.  We  find  this  change  illustrated  by: 
Pam  <  Palmerston,  Solly  <  Salisbury,  Wally  <  Walpole,  Clotty 
<  Clotho.  In  these  particular  examples  the  phonological  modifica- 
tion has  undoubtedly  originated  in  the  process  of  the  elliptical 
formation.  For  Clotty  is  evidently  an  elliptical  nonce-word,  and 
Pam,  Solly  and  Wally  are  occasional  abbreviations  of  surnames 
in  present-day  English. 

As  to  elliptical  Christian  names  offering  a  similar  modifica- 
tion, it  is  generally  impossible  to  know  whether  or  not  this  has 
been  brought  about  in  the  moment  of  the  elliptical  curtailment. 
For,  Christian  names  are  more  exposed  to  ellipsis  than  surnames 
and  these  elliptical  formations  easily  become  stereotyped,  and 
may  then  be  subjected  to  later  modifications.  Thus,  when  Lorry 
stands  as  ellipsis  for  Lawrence,  or  Cholly  for  the  vulgar  prototype 
Chorles  (Chawles),  it  is  impossible  to  know  whether  the  quantity- 
change  is  simultaneous  with  the  elliptical  abbreviation,  or  is  a  secon- 
dary development  from  the  quite  regular  forms  Lawrie  and  Chawlic. 
The  same  is  the  case  with  Norry  which  appears  by  the  side  of 
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Nory  as  pet-name  for  Nora.  Moreover,  the  pet-forms  Atty  <  Ar- 
thur and  Conny)  <  Cornelius,  may  have  suffered  the  quantita- 
tive reduction  in  the  process  of  ellipsis,  but  they  may  also 
have  originated  from  the  common  elliptical  forms  Arty,  Corny. 
But  for  Atty  and  Conny  one  can  offer  another  explanation  for 
their  change  in  vowel  quantity.  Let  as  assume  that  the  pet-form 
Atty  was  coined  earlier  than  the  lengthening  of  the  a  in  Arthur 
{a  process  which  took  place  at  the  beginning  of  the  i8th  century); 
then  we  are  not  concerned  with  any  quantitative  irregularity  in 
the  elliptical  formation.  The  same  is  the  case  if  we  assume  that 
Conny  originated  before  the  o  in  Cornelius  was  lengthened.  Although 
this  origin  of  the  short  vowel  in  these  two  words  is  not  probable, 
yet  it  is  evidently  of  importance  to  know  the  chronology  of  the 
pet-forms  to  be  able  to  decide  whether  we  have  to  deal  with  a 
real  or  only  an  apparent  ellipsis  with  phonological  modification. 
A  quantitative  shortening  is  probably  presented  also  by  Nab,  an 
old  pet-form  for  Abel  and  Abraham,  since  these  in  earlier  English 
must  have  had  long  vowel  in  the  first  syllable,  as  shown  by  their 
present  pronunciations.  Hebby  as  a  pet-form  for  Herbert,  does 
not  seem  to  be  a  stereotyped  formation,  and  the  quantitative  and 
qualitative  change  of  the  vowel  has  therefore  probably  originated 
in  the  process  of  the  elliptical  reduction.  In  this  particular  abbre- 
viation the  long  vowel  of  the  prototype  has  not  been  turned  into 
the  corresponding  short  sound.  If,  as  our  quotation  seems  to  indi- 
cate, the  form  has  originated  in  children's  speech  or  in  nursery 
language,  then  e  may  have  been  suggested  by  a  baby's  articula- 
tory  incapacity,  but  it  is  more  probable  that  it  is  due  to  associa- 
tive influence  from  pet-forms  such  as  Debby,  Betty,  Hetty,  Peggy. 

The  quantitative  change  of  the  preserved  phonem,  occurring 
in  the  pet-forms  here  adduced,  can  be  accounted  for  most  naturally 
by  assuming  'associative  Fernewirkung'  from  the  large  category 
of  pet-forms  offering  a  legitimately  short  vowel,  e.  g.  Abby,  Addy, 
Aggy,  Ally,  Betty,  Billy,  Chrissy,  Cissy,  Clemmy,  etc. 

If  in  these  cases  we  have  been  concerned  with  a  shortening 
of  the  vowel  in  the  preserved  phonem,  there  are  other  cases  where 
a  short  vowel  in  the  prototype  appears  lengthened  in  the  pet-form. 
Such  examples  are  afforded  by  Bee  <  Beatrice,  The  <  Theodore, 
The  <  Theodosia,  Loo  <  Louise,  Louisa,  Lu  <  Lucretia,  Drew  < 
Andrew,  Gar  <  Edgar.  In  all  these  examples  the  monosyllabic 
phonem  that  has  been  preserved  in  the  elliptical  reduction,  ends 
in  a  short  vowel.  Now,  such  phonems  are  destitute  of  phono- 
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logical  analogies  among  the  full  words  in  the  English  language, 
and  this  is,  no  doubt,  the  principal  cause  of  the  lengthening  of 
the  vowels,  although  also  phonological  association  may  have  played 
a  part  .(e.  g.  Ju<.  Judith  may  have  conditioned  Lu  <  Lucretia). 
A  lengthening  is  presented  also  by  Ely  <  Elisha,  Trudie  <  Gertrude, 
Ury  <  Uriah,  Gody  <  Godivery,  where  a  preservation  of  the  short 
vowel  of  the  prototype  would  not  be  destitute  of  phonological 
analogies.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  here  the  lengthening  of  the 
vowels  is  due  to  the  orthographic  memory  pictures  of  the  words, 
the  letters  e,  o,  u  in  open  stressed  syllables  generally  representing 
long  ij,  ou,  uw.  Also  in  Dor  for  Doris  we  find  a  lengthening  of  the 
vowel,  and  in  Flo  for  Florence  not  only  a  lengthening  of  the 
vowel,  but  also  a  qualitative  modification  of  it.  These  pet-forms 
are  the  more  conspicuous  as,  under  the  phonological  conditions 
presented  by  their  prototypes,  (i.  e.  short  vowel  separated  from 
the  following  syllabic  vowel  by  one  intermediate  consonant),  the 
intermediate  consonant  is  regularly  preserwed  in  elliptical  reduction. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  Dor  ought  to  be  interpreted  as  being 
coined  before  the  time  (the  beginning  of  the  i8th  c.)  when  short 
6  before  r  was  lengthened  and  the  r  lost  its  consonantal  value.  If 
so,  phonological  association  must  have  been  at  work,  although  it 
seems  difficult  to  suggest  an  inducing  morphem.  As  for  Flo,  too, 
there  is  no  alternative  left  but  to  explain  this  form  as  due  to 
phonological  association.  Perhaps  the  inducing  morphem  here  has 
been  the  common  pet-form  y<9<Joan  (Johanna),  or  Joseph. 

A  qualitative  modification  of  the  preserved  phonem  is  not 
rare.  Let  us  first  turn  to  the  examples  offering  a  change  in 
vowel-quality. 

A  discrepancy  in  vowel-quality  between  pet-form  and  corre- 
sponding part  in  the  prototype  is  met  with  in  many  cases  where 
the  pet-form  is  coined  from  an  unstressed  syllable  in  the  prototype. 
Now,  the  pronunciation  of  the  unstressed  vowels  varies  in  English. 
Thus,  there  is  a  tendency  to  pronounce  unstressed  a  and  e  as  a 
vocal  murmur,  unstressed  e  also  as  i.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
these  vowels  are  also  often  pronounced  in  a  way  that  differs  but 
little  from  the  sound-value  they  present  when  stressed.  In  indi- 
cating the  pronunciation  of  the  name-forms  we  have  adopted  the 
former  pronunciation  and  the  result  has  been  a  vocalic  discrepancy 
between  pet-form  and  prototype.  Such  is  the  case  with  Ally  if 
coined  from  Alicia,  and  not  from  Alice,  Gar<  Edgar,  where  the 
short  vowel  has  been  lengthened,  Jemmy  <  Jemima,  Kezzy  <  Keziah, 
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Lavvy  <  Lavinia,  Let,  if  coined  from  Letitia  und  not  from  Lettice, 
Mat<  Matilda,  Nap  <  Napoleon,  Pen  <  Penelope,  ZW<Percival, 
Mac  <  Mackenzie.  We  need  not  here  assume  that  the  orthographic 
memory  picture  of  the  prototype  has  been  of  influence  on  the 
vowel-quality  of  the  pet-form.  We  are,  instead,  justified  in  assuming 
that  the  pet- forms  are  coined  from  prototypes  where  the  sound-value 
of  the  weak  vowels  differed  but  little  from  that  offered  by  the  corres- 
ponding vowels  in  the  pet-forms.  This  assumption  is  strengthened 
by  the  fact  that  the  levelling  down  of  the  weak  vowels  into  a  vocal 
murmur,  or  i  is  of  very  recent  date,  and  the  pet-forms  concerned 
may  generally  be  assumed  to  have  been  coined  before  that  time. 
In  a  word,  the  discrepancy  between  pet-form  and  prototype,  as 
far  as  the  unstressed  vowels  in  the  latter  are  concerned,  is  more 
apparent  than  real. 

But  a  real  modification  of  vowel-quality  is  always  afforded 
when  the  pet-form  is  coined  from  a  stressed  syllable  in  the  proto- 
type and  the  vowel  of  the  former  differs  in  quality  from  the  vowel 
in  the  latter. 

The  vocalic  discrepancy  presented  by  Cherry  in  comparison 
with  its  Puritan  prototype  Charity,  is  most  probably  due  to  phono- 
logical association  with  Merry  as  pet-form  for  the  Puritan  name 
Mercy,  assuming,  of  course,  that  the  latter  has  priority  to  the 
former.  It  is  also  possible  that  the  appellative  cherry,  its  near 
phonological  relative,  has  been  an  inducing  morphem. 

The  vocalic  difference  offered  by  Do  and  Glo,  as  compared 
with  their  prototypes  Dora  and  Glory,  is  no  doubt  due  to  asso- 
ciative influence  from  y<9<Joan  (Johanna),  Joseph,  and  Flo<  Flo- 
rence which  both  seem  to  be  older  formations  than  the  former. 
Perhaps  the  divergency  in  vowel-quality  between  Nory  and  its 
full  name  Nora  is  due  to  influence  from  No,  an  occasional  pet-form 
for  Nora:  Again,  the  vowel  in  No  ought  to  be  explained  in  the 
same  way  as  the  vowel  in  Do  and  Glo. 

When  we  meet  with  Neelie  as  an  occasional  pet-form  for 
Eleanor,  also  this  vocalic  discrepancy  ought  to  be  attributed  to 
phonological  association  with  other  morphems.  Perhaps  the  in- 
ducing word  has  been  a  form  Neelie,  an  occasional  initial  ellipsis 
of  Cornelia.  If  so,  we  are  concerned  with  a  case  of  pseudo-ellipsis. 

If  our  assumption  about  the  inducing  morphem  in  this  case 
is  but  a  random  shot,  we  are,  however,  surely  right  in  assuming 
that  when  the  Hebrew  name  Ezekiel  is  abbreviated  into  Zike,  the 
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vocalic  modification  of  the  preserved  phonem  is  due  to  association 
with  Ike,  the  common  pet-form  for  the  Hebrew  name  Isaac. 

The  vocalic  difference  offered  by  Vy  as  pet-form  for  Vivian 
is  difficult  to  account  for.  There  is  a  pet-form  Vi  for  Violet  and, 
in  spite  of  discrepancy  in  gender,  it  is  not  impossible  that  this 
word  has  induced  the  form  Vy<.  Vivian  through  resemblance  with 
the  visual  memory  picture  of  the  latter. 

A  modification  in  consonantism  is  not  seldom  met 
with  in  the  preserved  phonem.  This  modification  may  be  of 
various  kinds.  It  may  consist  in  a  permutation  of  one  conso- 
nant for  another. 

Here  belongs  Auty  as  pet-form  for  Audry.  In  preference 
to  attributing  this  consonantal  permutation  to  baby-talk,  we  assume 
that  it  is  due  to  associative  influence  from  such  hypochoristic 
forms  as  Betty,  Gerty,  Letty,  Matty,  Patty,  etc.,  perhaps  also  from 
the  homonymons  surname  Auty.  The  same  category  of  pet-forms 
ending  in  -ty  has  no  doubt  conditioned  the  permutation  p  to  t  in 
Artie  (Atty)  <.  Arthur,  Benty  <  Bentham,  Clotty  <  Clotho. 

In  Bessy  and  Cassy,  hypochoristic  forms  for  Elizabeth  and 
Catherine,  the  fricative  p  has  been  replaced  by  the  congenial  sound 
s.  This  is  probably  due  to  influence  from  pet-forms  of  the  type 
Cissy,  but  also  to  the  greater  frequency  offered  by  s,  in  compari- 
son with  p,  in  intervocalic  position  after  a  short  vowel. 

The  name  Caroline  is  sometimes  abbreviated  into  Caddy, 
offering  the  permutation  r  to  d.  We  may  assume  that  this  modi- 
fication has  originated  in  nursery  language,  perhaps  for  the  peda- 
gogical motive  of  rendering  the  name  easier  to  pronounce,  since 
the  articulation  of  r  offers  particular  difficulty  for  children.  It  is 
possible  that  hereby  children's  own  attempts  to  pronounce  the 
names  have  suggested  the  permutation,  but  it  is  also  possible  that 
phonological  association  with  forms  such  as  Addy,  Maddy,  Daddy 
(<  Dada  =  papa)  has  operated. 

Floxy  for  Florence  presents  a  case  where  it  is  possible  to  indi- 
cate with  certainty  the  particular  morphem  that  has  induced  the 
phonological  modification  of  the  preserved  phonem;  for  it  seems 
beyond  doubt  that  Trixie  <  Beatrix  has  been  the  inducing  word. 

Folk  for  Fotheringay  offers  a  permutation  of  a  voiced  in- 
terdental hiss-sound  for  a  voiceless.  This  change  is  due  to  the  cir- 
cumstance that  monosyllabic  words  presenting  short  vowel  and 
ending  in  a  voiced  interdental  hiss-sound  (d),  are  rare  in  English. 
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Again,  Fris  for  Friswood  offers  the  permutation  s  to  s,  a 
change  perhaps  due  to  the  fact  that  in  English  monosyllabic  pho- 
nems  in  final  s  outnumber  those  in  final  z. 

In  some  pet-forms  we  meet  with  a  substitution  of  /  for  r : 
Doll<  Dorothy,  Hol<  Harry,  M?//<Mary,  Sal<  Sarah.  This 
permutation  evidently  took  place  already  in  ME.  As  for  Doll, 
BARDSLEY'  says1:  »It  was  the  rage  from  1450  to  1570;  it  was 
overwhelmed  with  favour  from  1750  to  1820*,  etc.  Hal  is  met 
with  in  Shakspere,  and  existed  obviously  also  in  ME.,  as  shown 
by  the  derived  form  Hawkyn,  which  presupposes  the  form  Halkyn,. 
e.  g.  Hawkyn  Talbotman,  1379  (Yorks  P.  T.  vii,  169).  When  in  ME.  we 
meet  with  such  a  surname  as  Malleson,  e.  g.  Ricardus  fil.  Robertr 
Mallcson,  (Yorks  P.  T.  1579)*,  Matte  certainly  signifies  Mary,  which  is 
corroborated  by  the  following  entry  of  1624:  'Mall,  or  Maria  Frearsr 
of  Ulverstone',  (Lancashire  Wills,  Archdeaconry  of  Richmond,  p.  ii6)2.  Also 
Sal  probably  existed  in  ME.  since  we  there  often  meet  with  its 
prototype  (in  the  Yorkshire  Poll  Tax  of  1379  Sare  or  Sara  is  a 
common  Christian  name).  The  cause  of  this  sound-permutation  is 
evidently  of  physiological  nature,  constituted  by  the  great  phonetic 
affinity  between  the  consonants  r  and  /.  We  find  a  similar  transi- 
tion from  /  to  r  (and  vice  versa)  in  several  other  words  in  ME  3. 

There  is  a  small  category  of  pet-forms  offering  a  permutation 
m  to  /:  Peg  (Meg)  <  Margaret,  Podge  (Madge)  <  Margery,  Poll 
(Mo//j<Mary,  Pat  (Mat)  <  Martha.  It  is  difficult  to  suggest  a 
plausible  explanation  of  this  phenomenon.  The  p  is  certainly  not 
a  remnant  of  Welsh  ap  (=  son),  as  is  the  case  with  the  initial  p 
in  several  English  surnames,  e.  g.  Pew<.a.p  Hew,  /W^/<ap 
Howel,  Pritchard  <.&p  Richard,  Probbin<&p  Robin,  etc.  Nor  is 
it  probable  that  p  has  originated  through  a  reduplicative  tendency 
combined  with  a  variation  of  the  initial  consonant,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  pet-form  Georgie-Porgie.  We  are  most  probably  in  the 
presence  of  a  case  of  phonological  association.  But  the  difficulty 
is  to  find  an  inducing  morphem.  In  the  OE.  nomenclature  we 
meet  with  a  female  name  Pega,  once  recorded.  In  that  period, 
too,  there  existed  a  male  name  P&ga,  twice  recorded,  and  besides 


1  Cf.  BARDSLEY,   Curios,  of  Puritan  Nomenclature,  p.   107. 
-  Cf.  BARDSLEY,  Die.  s.  v.  Malleson,  Mallinson. 

s  Cf.  HILDEBRAND,    Zs.  fur  Rom.  Phil.,  1884,  p.  361,  and  MAX  STOLZE,  Zur 
Lautlehrt    der    alt    engl.    Ortsnamen  im  Domesday  Book,  Berlin,   1902.  pp.  36,  37. 
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a  name  Pcecga,  only  recorded  in  a  local  name  (Pcecgan  ham)  l. 
If  we  pass  on  to  the  ME.  period  we  will  find  that  Pegge  is  a 
very  common  surname,  e.g.  Peter  Peg,  1273  (Hundred  Rolls);  John  Pegge 
(ibid.);  Martin  Peggi  (ibid.);  Johannes  Pegge,  1379  (Yorks  .P.  T.);  Maggota  Pegge 
(ibid.).  In  these  ME.  surnames  BARDSLEY  (Die.  s.  v.  Peggy]  considers 
Pegg(e)  to  be  equivalent  to  Meg<.  Margaret.,  without,  however, 
adducing  any  proof  for  his  opinion.  It  is,  however,  most  probable 
that  Peg  already  in  ME.  was  a  pet-form  for  Margaret,  for  we 
meet  with  Peggy  as  a  female  name  in  Greens  comedy  'Friar 
Bacon  and  Friar  Bungay'  (sc.  vi,  v.  138),  written  at  the  close  of 
the  1 6th  century.  But,  it  is  far  from  certain  that  each  time  the 
word  is  met  with  in  the  ME.  nomenclature,  it  signifies  Margaret. 
For  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  OE.  name  Pega  (etc.)  having 
been  continued  into  ME.  just  as  well  as  several  other  OE.  names 
such  as  Hudda,  Hoda,  Hicca,  Bibba.  etc.,  equally  sparely  recorded 
as  Pega.  If  so,  Peg  as  a  pet-form  for  Margaret  may  easily  be 
due  to  phonological  association  between  OE.  ME.  Peg  and  ME. 
Meg,  and  thus  be  an  additional  example  of  pseudo-ellipsis.  If 
this  hypothesis  is  correct,  it  is  not  remarkable  if  also  Madge, 
another  pet-forrn  for  Margaret,  should  have  changed  the  initial 
consonant  into  a  />.  It  is  then  also  possible  that  Poll  for  Mary 
has  got  its  p  through  influence  from  Peg.  We  ought,  however, 
to  notice  the  striking  parallel  between  forms  of  Mary  and  of 
Paul  in  ME.  On  the  one  hand,  we  meet  with  Mall(e),  Moll(e), 
Malkinz,  on  the  other,  with  Pall,  Pol,  Palkin* .  The  phonolo- 
gical resemblance  between  these  two  series  of  names  is  so  great 
that  in  spite  of  the  discrepancy  in  gender  a  phonological  associa- 
tion may  have  taken  place  and  given  rise  to  Poll  as  a  pet-form 
for  Mary. 

Pat  as  a  variant  form  of  Mat  <  Martha  has  originated  in 
MnE.,  since  Martha  was  introduced  into  the  English  nomenclature 
in  the  i6th  c.  The  simplest  explanation  of  the  /-form  is  to 
assume  analogical  influence  from  the  doublets:  Peg'.  Megj 
Poll:  Moll. 


1  Cf.  SEARLE,   Onom.  Anglo.  Saxononicum. 

2  Halliwell    says    that    Malkyn  "was  formerly  a  common  diminutive  of  Mary", 
but  according  to  Prompter.  Parvulor.  it  signified  'Matildis'  (Matilda).     Cf.  BARDSLEY, 
Die.  s.  v.  Malkyn, 

8  The  forms  Pal,  Palkin  existed  no  doubt,  as  indicated  by  the  form  Palcock, 
e.  g.  Jordan  Palecock,  1273  (Hundred  Rolls);  Johannes  Palcock,  1379  (Yorks.  P.  T.) 
Cf.  BARDSLEY,  Die.  s.  v.  Palcock;  and  Curios,  of  Puritan  Nomenclature,  p.  36. 
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But  let  us  leave  these  conjectures,  and  consider  the  modifica- 
tions in  consonantism  that  are  due  to  a  reduplicative  tendency. 
It  is  a  matter  of  general  observation  that  in  the  language  of  children, 
before  they  can  master  the  articulation  of  speech-sounds,  there  often 
occurs  an  anticipation  of  sounds  in  such  a  way  that  the  initial  con- 
sonant of  the  second  syllable  is  substituted  for  that  of  the  first 
syllable,  or,  if  this  syllable  begins  with  a  vowel,  is  prefixed  to  it1. 
When  this  reduplication  occurs  in  pet-forms,  it  may  have  originated  in 
baby-talk,  but  if  so,  only  as  a  modification  of  an  already  existing 
pet-form.  But,  as  a  rule,  it  has,  no  doubt,  originated  in  the  mouth 
of  the  adult,  although  as  an  imitation  of  baby-speech;  for,  babies 
possess  neither  the  complete  mastery  of  the  language  presupposed 
by  the  ellipsis,  nor  the  motives  conditioned  by  it. 

The  reduplicative  tendency  is  particularly  common  in  French, 
e.g.  Daudet  for  Claudet,  Sanselme  for  Anselme,  Tathias  for  Mathias, 
Mamour  for  Amour,  etc.  If  we  examine  the  elliptical  names  found 
in  'Les  Prenoms  Liegeois  et  Leurs  Diminutifs  (par  Chaumont  et 
Defrecheux,  Liege  1890),  we  will  find  that  there  the  reduplicative 
tendency  generally  consists  in  a  repetition  of  the  whole  preserved 
phonem,  or  of  its  initial  consonant  and  vowel.  Examples  of  this 
kind  are  numerous  :  Tintin <  Martin,  Constantin,  etc.,  Bebert<.  Hubert, 
Albert,  Lambert,  etc.,  Dodore  <  Theodore,  Isidore,  ^V/?w^<Josefine, 
Mimie  <  Marie,  Euphemie ;  Lolo  <  Chariot,  Lolotte  <  Charlotte, 
•Mimile  <  Emile,  Na na nne  <  Nanne,  Anne,  MeM?me<.Pl\i\omeme, 
Nonold<,  Arnold,  Popol<,  Leopold,  Jitine<  Augustine,  Clementine 
etc.,  Totole  <  Anatole,  etc. 

The  English  language  does  not  favour  to  such  an  extent  as 
the  French  language  a  reduplicative  formation  of  pet-names.  In 
our  material  we  find  only  a  few  examples,  viz:  Tetty  (Betty) < 
Elizabeth,  Tottie  (Lottie)  <  Charlotte,  Dandie  <  Andrew,  />//<  Ellen, 
Mem<.Emma.  In  the  three  latter  the  reduplicative  tendency  has 
given  rise  to  accessory  sounds,  whereas  in  the  former  we  are 
concerned  with  a  permutation  of  the  initial  consonant  through 
influence  from  a  following  consonant.  Ar<9«z>  <  Nora  is  an  example 
of  the  initial  consonant  of  the  first  syllable  having  been  substituted 
for  that  of  the  second.  If  Lolo  as  pet-form  for  Elo'ise  is  really 
coined  from  that  word,  then  we  are  in  the  presence  of  a  singular 
example  of  the  elliptical  reduplication  represented  by  the  French 
type  Tintin  (<  Martin).  The  same  is  the  case  if  Lolo,  as  pet-form 

1  Cf.  P.  A.  GEIJER,  Om  accessoriska  ljud  i  fra.  ord  in  Uppsala  Universitets 
Arsskrift,  1887,  31  sqq. 
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for  Aurora,  is  formed  from  its  full  name.  We  are  then  here  not 
only  concerned  with  initial-final  ellipsis  and  reduplication  of  the 
preserved  phonem,  but  also  with  a  consonantal  modification  of  the 
latter  (ro>lo).  It  is,  however,  possible  that  this  pet-form  is  a 
French  loan-word,  and  that  we  consequently  are  face  to  face  with 
pseudo-ellipsis.  From  another  category  of  words  than  personal 
names  we  can  adduce  an  English  example  of  ellipsis  with  redu- 
plication of  the  whole  preserved  phonem.  Such  a  one  is  afforded 
by  the  modern  formation  mo-mo*  <  motor  (-car).  There  is,  however, 
in  English  another  kind  of  reduplicative  formation  of  pet-names  than 
those  we  have  hitherto  considered.  This  consists  in  a  repetition  of  a 
hypochoristic  name  accompanied  by  a  variation  of  its  initial  con- 
sonant. The  formation  may  of  course  be  combined  with  ellipsis 
/.  e.  take  place  in  the  process  of  an  elliptical  reduction,  but  in  the 
examples  of  the  phenomenon  here  given  it  is  already  existing 
pet-forms  that  have  been  transformed  in  this  way.  As  examples: 
Georgie-Porgie 2.  Namby-Pamby,  Tory-Rory  (<  Victoria,  cf.  Fl.), 
and  with  a  triplication,  Lizzie-Mizzle-  Wizzie 3. 

The  consonantal  modification  may  sometimes  consist  in  the 
loss  of  a  consonant. 

Thus,  the  consonant  r  has  been  eliminated  \r\Bab  —  Barbara, 
Catty  <  Gartrude,  Madge  <  Margery,  Mag<  Margaret,  Mat<  Mar- 
tha, all  of  which  were  coined  at  a  time  (ME.  or  early  MnE.)  when 
the  r  in  the  prototype  still  was  audible  (cf.  below).  We  are  per- 
haps justified  in  assuming  that  r,  though  distinctly  articulated  in 
careful  pronunciation,  in  every-day  talk  had  a  reduced  articulation, 


1  1902.     Sporting   Times,  sept.  6,  2  5.     Many  a  deadly  foe  to  the  mo-mo  has 
been  all  but  converted—  to  its  merits. 

2  The  Shilling  Nursery  Rhymes  for  Children. 

Georgie  Porgie,  pudding  and  pie 

kissed  the  girls  and  made  them  cry; 

When  the  girls  came  out  to  play, 

Georgie  Porgie  ran  away. 
1865.     H.  Kingsley,   The  Hillyars,  ii.  62. 

Now  Sir  George,  please  attend  to  me,  and  I  will  tell  you  a  story  —  a  story 
which  will  interest  you  very  deeply.  —  —  —  Do  you  remember  discovering,  while 
Mr.  Compton  and  you  were  arranging  papers,  in  the  very  front  of  the  old  black 
secretary,  a  bundle  of  pink  and  highly-scented  love-letters,  written  in  an  elegant 
lady's  hand,  addressed  to  your  father,  and  signed  Mary?  The  one,  unless  I  forget 
which  contained  the  tress  of  burn  hair,  was  the  one  in  which  Mary  thanked  her 
dearest  old  Georgy  Porgy  for  the  beautiful,  beautiful  set  of  blue  stones. 

3  1865.     DICKENS,    Our  Mutual  Friend.  —  "Well,  Lizzy-Mizzle- Wizzie",  said 
she,  breaking  off  in  her  aong. 
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and  that  it  is  in  some  measure  for  this  reason  that  it  was  drop- 
ped in  the  elliptical  curtailment.  But  the  factor  that  chiefly  con- 
ditioned the  loss  of  r  (except  in  Madge}  was  most  probably  asso- 
ciative influence  from  the  vast  number  of  pet-forms  containing  a 
short  vowel  followed  by  only  one  consonant,  e.  g.  ME.  Bobb(e), 
Dick(e),  Ciss(e)  (<  Cisly),  Gibbe,  Gill(e),  Mall(e)  (<  Mary),  Robb(e), 
Will(e),  etc. 

If,  in  the  case  now  considered,  an  r  that  immediately  fol- 
lowed the  vowel  of  the  preserved  phonem,  has  been  dropped,  we 
may,  on  the  other  hand,  meet  with  instances  where  an  r  imme- 
diately preceding  the  vowel  of  the  preserved  syllable  has  been 
eliminated. 

Such  is  the  case  with  Biddy  <  Bridget  and  Fanny  <  Frances. 
Again,  this  loss  has  probably  been  induced  by  the  many  pet-forms 
that  offer  only  one  consonant  before  the  vowel  of  the  preserved 
syllable.  Examples  are  afforded  by  the  pet-names  just  mentioned. 
In  earlier  English  the  form  Franny  is  met  with  and  also  a  form 
Briddy  has  probably  once  existed,  e.  g.  1597.  Buried  —  Franny  Brine, 
co.  Wilts  (Reg.  Broad  Chalke,  p.  41)*.  It  is  here  impossible  to  decide 
without  historical  evidences  whether  the  loss  of  r  is  bound  up 
with  the  elliptical  process  or  is  a  later  modification  of  the  pet-form 
with  preserved  r. 

Other  examples  of  the  loss  of  a  consonant  in  the  preserved 
phonem,  are  afforded  by  7^<Isbell,  Assy  <  Alee,  hub<.  husband, 
and,  unless  we  are  concerned  with  a  case  of  pseudo-ellipsis,  also 
by  Kit  <  Christopher.  Also  this  consonantal  modification  has,  no 
doubt,  been  induced  by  the  great  category  of  pet-forms  that  legiti- 
mately offer  a  similar  phonological  structure  with  respect  to  con- 
sonantism. 

Lastly,  we  have  to  deal  with  the  case  when  theconso  nantal 
modification  consists  in  the  addition  of  a  sound. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  such  an  addition  may 
arise  from  a  reduplicative  tendency  as  in  the  case  of  Dandy  <  An- 
drew, Lell<, Ellen,  Mew<Emma.  We  have  also  seen  that  the 
phenomenon  may  be  due  to  pseudo-ellipsis  as  in  the  case  of  Tib 
for  Isabella  and  perhaps  also  of  Ted  when  pet-form  for  Edward 
and  Edmund.  But  it  remains  for  us  to  consider  two  cases  of  ac- 
cessory sounds,  one  presenting  the  addition  of  an  initial  ;/,  the 
other  of  a  final  s. 


1  Cf.  BARDSLEY,  Die.  s.  v.  Franty. 
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The  «-prothesis  occurs  in  a  pretty  considerable  number  of 
pet-forms.  We  can  adduce  the  following,  most  of  which  have  been 
given  in  our  list  of  hypochoristic  forms.  Nab  for  Abel,  Nab  for 
Abraham,  Nab  by  for  Abigail,  Nam,  Namby  for  Ambrose,  Nan  for 
Ann,  Nanty  for  Antony,  Ned  for  Edward,  Ned  for  Edmund,  Nell, 
Neelie  for  Eleanor,  Nell  for  Ellen,  Nem  1  for  Em,  Emmy,  Emma, 
Netta  for  Henrietta,  Nikey*  for  Isaac,  Nibbs  for  Isabella,  Nob  for 
Obadiah,  Noll  for  Oliver,  Numps  for  Humphrey.  To  these  may 
be  added  on  the  one  hand  Nell  for  Helen  and  Nob  for  Robert, 
where  n  has  substituted  the  initial  consonant,  and,  on  the  other 
the  hand,  equivalents  of  personal  names  nant  for  aunt  and  nuncle, 
nunks,  nunkey  for  uncle. 

It  is  generally  assumed  that  this  accessory  n  originated  al- 
ready in  ME.  and  in  some  instances  this  assumption  is  certainly 
justified.  Thus  Nan  is  met  with  in  the  'Yorkshire  Poll  Tax'  of 
1379,  e.  g.  Benedictus  Nanson  (vi.  339),  Johannes  Nanson  (vii.  13);  in  ano- 
ther document  of  1422,  'Custom  Roll  and  Rental  of  the  Manor  of 
Ashton-Under-Lyne'  we  read :  Nanne  of  the  Windebank,  the  same  service 
and  2  s  and  a  present  to  the  value  of  4  d.  (p.  97);  Nanne  that  was  the  wife  of 
Atkin  Tumson,  for  a  cottage,  a  service  and  2  s.  (p.  97)*.  Such  ME.  sur- 
names as  Nobbe,  Nobelot,  and  Noblct,  e.g.  Geoffrey  Nobbe,  1273  (Hundred 


1  1699.     D'URFEY,    Pills    to  purge  Melancholy,  ii.  27.     Then  they  desired  to 
know    of  a    truth,    if   all    their  Fellows  were  in  the  like  case.     Nem  call'd  for  Ede, 
and  Ede  for  Ruth,  Ruth  for  Marcy,  and  Marcy  for  Grace. 

2  Cf.  GROSE  (EGAN),  Dictionary  of  the   Vulgar   Tongue,   1824. 

3  1658,  R.  BROME,   The  New  Academy,  Act.  V,  sc.  2. 
Neh.     Well  acted  mother. 

La.     Y'  are  too  obsequious 

Good  gentle  Sister. 
Ra.     I  am  short  of  good. 

Gentle  I  grant  I  am,  for  I  bite  nobody. 

Command  me  then  sweet  madam. 
Neh.     And  very  veil  acted  Nant. 
La.     O  you  shall  pardon  me. 

Ra.     I  am  no  Pope,  for  your  sake  I  would  I  were. 
La.     Your  courtesie  o'recomes  me. 
Ra.     O  not  so. 

I  wish  it  could  forsooth,  would  it  were  letters  for  you. 
Neh.     Exceeding  well  acted  o'  both  sides. 

Mother  and  Aunt  f'sooth,  Amardla  you  have  done't. 

4  Cf.  Publications  of  the  Chetham  Society,  vol. 
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Rolls);  Agnes  Nobelot  (ibid.);  William  Noblet  (ibid.)1,  are  by  BARDSLEY  in- 
terpreted as  original  diminutives  of  Robert.  Certain  it  is  that  in 
Shakspere  Nob  does  service  as  a  pet-form  for  this  full  name2. 
Again,  such  surnames  as  Nibbe  and  Niblet  recorded  already  in 
ME.  and  early  MnE.,  are  by  BARDSLEY  explained  as  original  snick- 
names »  for  Isabella.  The  form  Nell  is  met  with  in  'Towneley 
Myst.'  of  about  1450: 

And  Nelle  with  hir  nyfyls  of  crisp  and  of  sylke 

Tent  welle  youre  twyfyls  your  nek  aboute  as  my  Ike  (p.  3i3)3. 

The  form  Ned  is  recorded  in  Shakspere  and  in  Green's  play 
'Friar  Bacon  und  Friar  Bungay'  written  towards  the  close  of  the 
1 6th  century.  We  find  Nab  for  Abel  in  Ben  Jonson's  play  'The 
Alchemist'  (1610),  and  Nam  for  Ambrose  in  R.  Brome's  comedy 
'The  Damoiselle,  or  the  New  Ordinary' (1653).  In  the  latter  drama, 
too,  we  find  for  Oliver  the  form  Noll,  a  »nickname»  about  which 
BARDSLEY  says  that  he  has  not  found  traces  of  it  further  back 
than  the  i/th  century.  The  form  Numps  occurs  in  Ben  Jonson's 
'Bartholomew  Fair'  (1614),  the  form  nant  in  Brome's  play  'The 
New  Academy,  and  nuncle  is  abundantly  met  with  in  Shakspere's 
'King  Lear'. 

These  chronological  data  are  sufficient  to  show  that  the  pro- 
thesis  of  n  was  common  at  any  rate  in  early  MnE.  They  also 
show  that  this  phenomenon  took  its  rise  in  the  ME.  period.  But 
it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  all  pet-forms  with  an  accessory 
u  are  of  ME.  origin.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  forms  that 
are  the  oldest  must  have  served  as  patterns  for  coining  other  pet- 
names  with  an  addition  of  an  n,  or  in  other  words,  that  the  n  in 
many  cases  is  due  to  analogy  (e.  g.  A0£  <  Obadiah,  Noll  <  Oliver). 
But  how  has  the  phenomenon  originated?  In  answering  this  ques- 
tion CHARLES  P.  G.  SCOTT  has  recourse  to  the  process  he  calls  'at- 
traction'. According  to  him,  the  addition  of  ;/  has  taken  its  rise, 
when  pet-forms  beginning  in  a  vowel  were  preceded  by  the  ME. 
possessive  pronouns  min,  pin.  He  writes  (p.  296)  4 :  Ann  or  Anne. 
formerly  also  An,  ME.  Anne,  from  OF.  Anne,  Latin  Anna.  Ann, 
cald  by  her  father  or  mother  mine  Ann,  and  by  their  gossips  thine 
Ann.  came  to  be  my  Nan,  thy  Nan,  and  so  our  Nan,  her  Nan, 

1  Cf.  BARDSLEY,  Die.,  s.  v.  Noblet. 

-'  Cf.  ALEX.  SCHMIDT,  Shakespeare-Lexicon. 

3  Cf.  CH.  P.  G.  SCOTT,  Attraction  in  English  in   Transact,  of  American  Phil. 
Assoc.,  xxx,  299. 

4  Cf.    Transact,  of  American  Philol.  Assoc.,  xxiii. 
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and  Nan  without  a  possessiv.  »In  the  same  way»,  he  says 
(p.  298),  vEd,  the  abbreviated  form  of  Edzvard,  Edwin,  Edmund, 
was  cald  mine  Ed,  thine  Ed,  then  my  Ned,  thy  Ned,  and  so  be- 
came Ned  to  everybody ».  Thus  SCOTT  is  of  opinion,  that  the  n- 
prothesis  has  not  originated  in  the  process  of  the  elliptical  forma- 
tion, but  that  n  has  been  added  to  already  existing  pet-forms. 
This  view  of  the  matter  seems  to  harmonize  with  the  fact  that 
apart  from  nant,  nuncle,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  corresponding 
full  names  do  not  exhibit  addition  of  an  n.  As  to  the  phenome- 
non of  attraction  he  says  (xxiii,  p.  179  sqq.):  »Considerd  as  a 
blind  motion  of  the  sounds,  it  is  Attraction  or  Coalescence.  Con- 
siderd  as  an  act  of  the  mind  of  the  speaker,  it  is  a  misdivision 
of  the  elements  of  a  phrase;  an  erroneous  analysis  of  the  consti- 
tuent parts  of  a  separable  phrase;  a  missyllabification,  or  rather  a 
misverbification,  of  a  phrase,  due  in  nearly  all  cases,  to  variability 
in  the  article  or  definitiv'.  Consequently  when  he  refers  the  n- 
prothesis  in  personal  names  to  'attraction'  he  does  not  consider 
the  process  as  conscious.  And,  indeed,  he  distinctly  states  this 
view  (p.  301):  »This  explanation  of  the  names  Nan,  Nancy, 
Ned,  Nell,  Noll,  etc.,  is,  I  believe,  new.  The  n  is  usually 
explaind  as  merely  »prosthetic»,  or  as  if  »prefixt»  by  a  con- 
scious act».  But,  if  »misverbification»  or  »unrichtige  Wortson- 
derung»  is  here  the  cause  of  the  w-prothesis,  if  the  process 
is  unconscious  or  at  least  unintentional,  then  it  is  not  compre- 
hensible why  for  example  mln  Edward  should  not  result  in  ml 
Nedward  since  the  parents,  no  doubt,  also  used  the  full  names, 
when  speaking  of  or  to  their  children.  Moreover,  it  would  be 
very  strange  if  they  did  not  exactly  know  the  names  they  have 
themselves  given  to  their  children  so  as  to  be  liable  to  make 
an  unconscious  'misdivision'  when  the  names  are  combined  with 
the  possessive  pronouns.  Therefore,  if  we  want  to  maintain 
the  hypothesis  that  the  final  n  in  the  ME.  possessives  mln,  pin 
has  given  rise  to  the  w-prothesis,  we  must  put  the  thing  in  ano- 
ther way.  The  addition  of  n  is  not  unintentional  or  at  least  not 
unconscious.  It  is  not  due  to  'misverbification'.  It  is,  on  the 
contrary,  a  conscious  modification  of  an  already  existing  pet-name, 
or  of  the  preserved  phonem  in  the  process  of  the  elliptical  forma- 
tion. The  kind  of  this  modification  has  been  determined  by  the 
syntactical  association  of  the  pet-form  or  the  full  name  with  the 
possessive  pronouns  mln,  pin,  and  the  motive  of  it  is  the  same 
as  occasions  the  ellipsis  itself,  i.  e.  the  motive  of  producing  ano- 
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ther  emotional  effect.  With  this  interpretation  it  is  intelligible 
why  the  rc-prothesis  is  not  met  with  in  the  corresponding  full 
names.  True,  nant  and  nuncle  offer  exceptions  in  this  respect. 
But  nant  is  a  monosyllable,  and  could  hardly  be  modified  through 
abbreviation,  but  easily  through  the  addition  of  n  that  had  as- 
sumed hypochoristic  nature  from  being  used  in  the  formation  of  pet- 
forms;  mmcle  may  have  been  moulded  in  the  same  fashion  owing 
to  analogy  with  nant,  both  being  words  for  relationship.  Besides, 
it  will  be  noticed  that  also  a  reduplicative  tendency  may  have 
operated  in  these  words. 

SCOT'S  explanation  of  the  added  «  in  hypochoristic  forms 
seems  to  have  been  generally  adopted1.  And  indeed,  with  the 
modification  we  have  suggested,  it  is  by  no  means  improbable. 
But  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  it  is  the  right  one.  On  clo- 
ser examination  of  the  ME.  nomenclature,  it  may  turn  out  that 
the  w-prothesis  springs  from  other  sources.  Thus,  for  instance, 
it  seems  to  us  probable  that  the  form  Nanne  has  been  introduced 
as  a  full  name  into  the  ME.  nomenclature  from  the  French  lan- 
guage, and  that  it  subsequently,  has,  to  some  extent,  assumed  hypo- 
choristic function.  Again,  in  French,  the  name  may  have  origi- 
nated through  reduplication  of  the  name  Anne,  or  rather  it  may 
be  an  (elliptical)  survival  of  such  old  Teutonic  names  as  Nanna, 
Nannicha,  Nantildis*.  In  OF.  name-documents  we  meet  not  only  with 
Hunfridtis,  the  prototype  of  the  English  name  Humphrey,  but  also 
with  Nunfridius  (nth  century)3,  that  may  account  for  the  English 
pet-form  Nump(s)  for  Humphrey.  The  ME.  surname  Nybbe  need 
not  always  signify  Isabella;  it  may  be  a  continuation  of  the  OE. 
personal  name  Nybba  (although  only  recorded  as  a  local  name), 
and  if  so,  it  is  not  impossible  that  this  word  has  influenced  the 
origination  of  Nib  for  Isabella. 

The  addition  of  an  s  occurs  sometimes  at  the  end  of  pet- 
forms,  e.  g.  Babs<,  Barbara,  Nobs  <  Obadiah,  Nuntps  <  Humphrey, 
Tibbs < Isabella,  dkwk4<Dada  or  Dad  (=  papa;  used  only  by 


1  Cf.  GEER  in  Anglia,  Beiblatt,  1902,  p.  360. 

2  Cf.  FORSTEMANN,  Altdeutsche  Personennamen. 

3  Cf.  LEOPOLD  DELISLE,  Rouleaux  des  Moris  du  IXe  au  XVe  si'eclt  (Societe  de 
I'Histoire  de  France),  Paris,   1866  p.  55. 

4  1902.     Sketchy  Bits,  No.  384,  30;  i. 

"She  cared  for  what  I  could  give  her,  dads,  till  you  ruined  my  chance,  you 
cunning  old  dog!" 
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children,  and  rustics,  St.  D.),  nunks  <  uncle,  and  Bobs  as  repre- 
senting the  surname  Roberts.  This  additional  sound,  which  is  of 
MnE.  origin,  is  easily  accounted  for.  It  springs,  no  doubt,  from 
such  cases  where  a  Christian  name,  especially  a  pet-form,  in  the 
function  of  a  surname  has  got  the  desinence  s.  This  s  was  origi- 
nally a  genitive  mark,  but  since  the  word  (viz.  'son',  'daughter') 
that  the  genitive  determined  was  frequently  omitted,  it  has  later 
on  lost  its  genitive  function,  and  been  turned  into  a  meaningless 
ending  of  surnames.  Already  in  ME.  such  surnames  are  met  with, 
?.  g.  John  Hobbes,  1371)  (Yorks  P.  T.);  Thomas  Dykkes,  rector  of  Bodney,  1421 
(History  of  Norfolk  by  Blomefield  and  Parkin)1.  In  MnE.  the  surnames  in 
s  are  very  common,  e.  g.  Babbs,  Dicks,  Dodds,  Nicks,  Nobbs,  Tibbs, 
etc.1  It  is  evident  that  Babbs,  Nobbs,  and  Tibbs  as  pet-forms  have 
not  got  the  accessory  s  in  the  process  of  the  elliptical  formation. 
We  may  simply  say  that  the  usual  pet- forms  Bab,  Nob,  and  Tib 
have  been  replaced  by  the  surnames  Babbs,  Nobbs,  and  Tibbs,  their 
phonological  and  etymological  relatives.  Again,  in  Numps,  nunks, 
and  dads  the  additional  s  is  not  due  to  the  influence  of  any  parti- 
cular morphem,  but  to  the  influence  of  the  whole  category  of 
surnames  in  s.  Also  here  the  addition  of  s  has  certainly  not  originated 
in  the  process  of  ellipsis.  The  late  form  Bobs  for  the  surname 
Roberts  has  obtained  its  s  in  the  first  place  through  influence 
from  this  surname,  but  also  from  the  other  pet-forms  and  surnames 
in  *s.  This  ending  has  evidently  assumed  an  incipient  hypochoristic 
function. 

The  different  kinds  of  phonological  modifications  hitherto  consi- 
dered, have  not  originated  in  all  of  the  various  pet-forms  in  the 
process  of  ellipsis.  Thus,  we  can  know  for  certain  that  the  addi- 
tion of  n  or  s  is  not  simultaneous  with  the  elliptical  process,  when 
corresponding  pet-forms  without  this  addition  already  existed  as 
stereotyped  and  traditional  forms.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  pet- 
forms  Ed  for  Edward,  Ib  for  Isabel,  Bab  for  Barbara,  Tib  for  Isa- 
bel are  traced  as  far  back  as  the  ME.  period,  whereas  the  pet- 
forms  Ned,  Nib,  Babs,  Tibs  belong  to  the  MnE.  epoch.  The  per- 
mutation of  consonants  in  pet  forms  such  as  Tetty  for  Betty,  Patty 
for  Matty  is  most  probably  a  process  later  than  the  elliptical  forma- 
tion of  Betty  and  Matty.  But,  when  the  pet-forms  are  merely  oc- 
casional formations,  when  they,  as  it  were,  are  formed  afresh  each 


1  Cf.  BARDSLEY,  Die.  s.  v.  Dicks,  Hobbs. 

2  Cf.  Ibid,,  s.  v.  Babbs,  Dicks,  etc. 
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time  they  are  used,  then  we  are  justified  in  assuming  ellipsis  with 
phonological  modification  of  the  preserved  phonem. 

It  is  a  matter  of  course  that  the  same  prototype  may  be 
subjected  to  ellipsis  with,  as  well  as  to  ellipsis  without,  phono- 
logical modification  of  the  preserved  phonem.  From  this  point  of 
view,  too,  elliptical  doublets  may  be  established.  But  in  particular 
cases  it  is  generally  difficult,  or  even  impossible  to  decide  when 
the  modification  is  bound  up  with  the  elliptical  phenomenon,  and 
when  it  is  a  later  process.  Therefore,  in  now  giving  a  list  of  such 
doublets  from  our  material,  we  do  not  claim  to  have  made  it  ex- 
haustive or  even  infallible. 

Ellipsis  with  modif.        Ellipsis  without  modif. 
Atty  <  Arthur  >  Artie 
Auty  <  Audrey  >  And 
Caddy  <  Caroline  >  Carrie 
Cassy  <  Catherine  >  Cathy 
Cholly<  Chawles  >  Chawlie 
Connie  <  Cornelius  >  Corny 
Connie  <  Cornelia  >  Corny 
Dandy  <  Andrew  >  Andy 
Fanny  <  Frances  >  Franny 
Flo,  Floxy  <  Florence  >  Florrie 
Hebby  <  Herbert  >  Herby 
Lorry  <  Lawrence  >  Lawrie 
Noll <O\\\ver>  Oily 
Nonie,  Norrie  <  Nora  >  Norie 
Zike  <  Ezekiel  >  Zeke 

Let  us  pass  on  to  the  cases  where  it  may  be  assumed  with 
a  considerable  amount  of  certainty  that  a  phonological  modifica- 
tion offered  by  a  pet-form  as  compared  with  corresponding  pho- 
nem in  the  prototype,  has  not  originated  in  the  process  of  ellipsis. 
These  cases  may  be  divided  into  three  categories: 

i.  Pet-forms  offering  deviation  from  their  full  names  from 
having  been  subjected  to  later  sound-changes. 

The  form  Floy  (floi)  for  Florence  ought  in  our  opinion  to  be 
interpreted  as  a  later  development  of  the  pet-form  Floey  (floui), 
perhaps  suggested  by  the  spelling  Floy  through  analogical  influ- 
ence from  such  words  as  boy. 
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We  have  a  vocalic  discrepancy  between  Catharine  and  the 
pet-forms  Ketty,  Kitty,  which  discrepancy  is  presumably  due  to 
a  later  change  of  an  original  pet-form.  It  is  scarcely  venturesome 
to  assume  that  in  ME.  there  existed  a  form  Katte  as  an  elliptical 
abbreviation  of  Catharine,  which,  already  in  that  period,  was  a 
very  common  name.  Now,  we  may  also  assume  that  Katte 
sometimes  appeared  as  Kett(e),  a  vowel-change  that  may  be  due 
to  analogical  influence  from  such  name-pairs  as  ME.  Mag  :  Meg, 
Jankin  :  Jenkin,  Jack  :  Jeck l,  or  rather  to  the  same  causes  as 
those  that  have  occasioned  a  similar  sound-change  in  these  words. 
Again,  a  change  from  Kette  into  Kitte  would  in  the  ME.  period 
be  nothing  remarkable,  considering  such  forms  as  Jimme  for 
Jemme,  Jinks  for  Jenks,  or  the  confusion  between  i  and  e 
we  often  meet  with  in  the  ME.  name-documents,  e.  g. 
Esabella,  1379  (Yorks  P.  T.  vi.  28);  Recardus  (ibid.,  vi.  35);  Welleson  (ibid., 
v.  260);  Nickolas  Neke  (ibid.,  v.  260);  Robenson  (ibid.,  vi.  43),  etc.  And, 
in  fact,  if  we  turn  to  the  ME.  nomenclature,  we  can  at  least 
find  a  quotation  for  Kit.'ss,  a  female  name:  Johannes  Lund  et  Kit  uxor 
ejus,  1379  (Yorks.  P.  T.) ".  When  in  the  same  document  we  meet 
with  the  name  Tomas  Ketson 2,  Ket  may  mean  Catharine,  but  it 
may  also  be  a  variant  of  Kit  as  petform  for  Christopher. 

Here  belong  also  Moll  (Poll)  as  pet-forms  for  Mary,  which 
no  doubt  are  secondary  ME.  developments  of  Mall,  e.  g.  Margaret 
Molleson,  1379  (Yorks.  P.  T.)3;  Ricardus  fil.  Roberti  Malleson  (ibid.);  'Mall,  or 
Maria  Frears  of  Ulverstone',  1624  (Lancashire  Wills,  Archdeaconry  of  Richmond, 
p.  ii6)s.  By  the  side  of  Mag,  (Pag)  for  Margaret,  we  find  in 
ME.  and  MnE.  also  Mog  (Pog),  e.  g.  William  Mogge,  i  Edw.  m 
(Kirby's  Quest,  p.  269);  Peter  Mogg  (ibid.);  Margareta  Pogge  (ibid.)4.  It  is  be- 
yond doubt  that  Mog  and  Pog  are  secondary  developments  of 
Mag  and  Pag*.  A  similar  vowel-change  is  afforded,  when  Jack 
appears  as  Jock6,  a  form  generally  considered  as  Scotch,  and 


1  Cf.  BARDSLEY,  Die.,  s.  v  Jankin,  Jex. 

2  Cf.  Ibid.,  s.  v.  Kitson. 

3  Cf.  BARDSLEY,  Die.,  s.  v.  Moll,  Malleson,  Mallinson. 

4  Cf.  BARDSLEY,  Die.  s.  v.  Mog,  Pogson. 

3  We    can  find    no  record  for  Pag,  which,  however,  doubtless  existed.     The 
•word  is  adduced  by  v.  der  Gabelentz.     (Die  Sprachwissenschaft,  p.  271).        i' 
6  1699.     D'URFEY,  Pills  to  Purge  Melancholy,  p.  234. 
Bonny  Jocky  Blith  and  Gay 
Said  to  Jenny  making  hay 
Let's  sit  a  little  (Dear)  and  prattle 
'Tis  a  soultry  day. 
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preserved  in  the  appellative  jockey  1.  Another  parallel  is  presented 
by  Honkyn  for  Hankyn,  e.  g.  Honkyn  Wyllyamson,  1642*. 

2.  Pet-forms  offering  divergency  from  corresponding  phonems 
in  the  prototypes,  through  being  coined  at  a  time  when  the  latter 
had  another  phonological  structure  than  it  obtained  later  on  through 
the  agency  of  sound-laws. 

The  present  phonological  structure  of  the  full  names  Margaret, 
Margery,  Barbara  and  Martha  indicates  that  in  these  words  the  vowel 
of  the  initial  syllable  was  formerly  short.  For  ME.  long  d  in  the  position 
before  r  was  in  the  i/th  century  transformed  into  £,  which  is  still 
preserved,  e.  g.  hare,  fare.  Again,  ME.  short  a  became  &  at  the 
beginning  of  the  i/th  century,  and  about  the  beginning  of  the  i8th 
century  the  latter  was  lengthened  before  r  -j-  cons.  This  &  was  turned 
into  d  in  the  ipth  century3.  NOWJ  if  it  can  be  proved  that  the  pet- 
forms  Mag,  Madge.  Bab,  Mat  were  coined  before  the  i8th  century, 
then,  as  far  as  their  vocalism  is  concerned,  they  are  not  examples 
of  ellipsis  with  phonological  modification  of  the  preserved  phonem. 
This  can  easily  be  proved.  Already  in  ME.,  Margaret  and  Bar- 
bara were  very  common  names  and  very  common,  too,  were  their 
pet- forms  Mag,  Bab,  e.  g.  Magge  Flie,  1273  (Hundred  Rolls);  John  Magge 
(ibid.);  Isabella  Magdoghter,  1379  (Yorks.  P.  T.  vi.  134);  Berthol  Babbe,  1273 
(Hundred  Rolls);  John  Babbe  (ibid.);  William  Babbe  (ibid.)4.  Also  the  form 
Madge  existed,  no  doubt,  in  ME.,  since  its  prototype  Margery 
was  then  very  common  and  the  pet-form  is  met  with  in  Udall's 
» Roister  Doister».  The  Scriptural  name  Martha  was  introduced 
into  the  English  nomenclature  with  the  invasion  of  Hebrew  names 
that  took  place  in  the  beginning  of  the  MnE.  period5.  The 
elliptical  form  Mat  is  met  with,  for  instance,  in  Richard  Brome's 
comedy  'The  Sparagus  Garden',  1640,  consequently  before  the 
time  when  fL  in  Martha  was  turned  into  a,  with  &  as  intermediate 
stage. 

Kate  as   a  pet-form  for  Catharine  existed,  no   doubt,  already 


1  Cf.  N.  E.  D.  s.  v.  Jockey. 

5  Cf.    EDWARD   PEACOCK,    The  Army  Lists  of  the  Roundheads  and  the  Cava- 
liers, London,    1863,  p.   no. 

a  Cf.  M.  KALUZA,  Historische  Grammatik  der  englischen  Sprache,  Berlin,  1901. 

4  Cf.  BARDSLEY,  Die.,  s.  v.  Maggs,  Babb.     The  ME.  surname  Babbe  signified 
perhaps  not  always  Barbara;  it  may  also  be  a  continuation  of  the  OE.  name  Babba. 
(Cf.  SEARLE,  Ottom- Anglo- Sax)     Anyhow    it  is  beyond  doubt  that  Babbe  as  a  pet- 
form  for  Barbara  existed  already  in  ME.  (cf.  BARDSLEY,  Curios,  of  Puritan  Nomen- 
clature, p.    106.) 

5  Cf.   BARDSLEY,   Curios    of  Puritan  Nomenclature,  p.  47. 

Sunden,   K.  F.  «5 


in  ME.  At  any  rate,  we  rrieet  with  this  form  in  Shakspere  (e.  g. 
Henry  iv,  Act.  ii,  sc.  3).  The  quantity  of  the  vowel  in  Kate 
must  formerly  have  been  long,  as  is  shown  by  its  present  form. 
Again,  the  corresponding  vowel  in  the  prototype  must  have  been 
short  according  to  the  same  criterion.  Unless  the  ME.  form 
Kateryn l  was  also  pronounced  with  long  vowel,  it  is  difficult  to 
account  for  the  vocalic  quantity  in  Kate. 

When  we  meet  with  the  pet-form  Merry  for  Mercy,  it  is 
possible  that  this  form  should  be  explained  as  having  originated 
before  the  time  when  e  before  r  +  consonant  was  turned  into  ,?,?. 
Otherwise  the  ^-sound  must  be  due  to  phonological  association  with 
other  morphems.  It  is  then  possible  that  Cherry  (<  Charity]  has 
been  the  inducing  morphem;  it  is  also  possible  that  the  adjective 
merry,  occurring  in  surnames  (Merry,  Merriman)  has  been  of  in- 
fluence, whereby  the  visual  memory  picture  of  Mercy  may  be 
assumed  to  have  played  a  part  in  the  association. 

A  difference  in  vocalism  is  offered  by  Sim  as  compared  with 
its  full  name  Simon.  The  diphthong  in  the  latter  indicates  that 
Simon  was  formerly  pronounced  with  a  long  1.  Let  us  assume  that 
Sim  was  coined  at  that  time  (before  the  i6th  c.)  and  we  are 
then  concerned  with  ellipsis  presenting  only  a  shortening  of  the 
preserved  vowel.  And,  in  fact,  we  find  this  pet-form  already  in 
ME.,  e.g.  Gower's  Vox  Clamantis  (cf.  above,  p.  151);  Robertas  Symmes,  1379 
(Yorks.  P.  T.  V.  15);  Johannes  Symmeson  (ibid.,  v.  11);  Willelmus  Symson  (ibid., 
vi.  142). 

The  pet-form  Toby  offers  a  vocalic  discrepancy  with  its  proto- 
type Tobias.  It  should  be  noticed  that  Toby  was  coined  already 
in  ME.,  e.  g.  William  Toby,  1273  (Hundred  Rolls);  Thomas  Toby,  i  Edw. 
Ill  (Kirby's  Quest,  p.  211);  'And  kan  telle  of  Tobye  and  of  twelve  Apostles' 
(Piers  Plowman,  5667—8).  Toby  ought  here  to  be  considered  as  a  full 
name,  as  an  anglicization  of  Tobias,  the  hypochoristic  function  of 
the  suffix  -y  not  being  developed  at  that  time.  The  word  has 
subsequently  assumed  hypochoristic  nature. 

In  some  pet-forms  we  meet  with  a  dental  stop-consonant  in 
place  of  the  dental  fricative  of  the  prototype.  Such  a  discre- 
pancy is  presented  by  Bett(y)  for  Elizabeth,  Cattie,  Kate,  (Ket, 
Kit)  for  Catharine,  Mat  for  Martha,  Mat  for  Mathew,  Nat  for 
Nathaniel.  This  discrepancy  is,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  circum- 
stance that  the  prototypes  were  formerly  pronounced  with  stop- 
consonants,  the  forms  with  the  fricative  fi  being  later  spelling- 

1   1467.    Kateryn  Owthrede,  (Test.  Ebor.,  Publ.  of  the  Surtees  Soc. ,  xxx.  285.) 
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pronunciations,  and  that  the  pet-forms  were  coined  before  this 
pronunciation  originated.  Thus  we  have  already  stated  the  form 
Kate  in  the  i6th  century,  and  Mat  for  Martha  in  the  I7th  cen- 
tury. In  ME.  we  meet  not  only  with  Matton.  Matkin,  as  pet- 
forms  for  Mathew,  but  also  with  Matte,  e.g.  Adam  Matte,  127  3  (Hund- 
red Rolls);  Thomas  Mateson,  1379  (Yorks.  P.  T.)1.  As  for  Nat,  this  form 
occurred  at  least  as  early  as  the  time  of  Charles  I2.  We  have 
assumed  that  ME.  Bette  <  Bettrice  has  determined  the  place  for 
the  abbreviation  Bet  <  Elizabeth,  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  assume 
that  the  latter  owes  its  final  stop-consonant  to  the  former,  since 
Elizabeth,  which  is  met  with  already  in  ME.3,  could,  no  doubt, 
fomerly  be  pronounced  with  a  final  stop-consonant. 

3.  Pet-forms  presenting  deviation  from  corresponding  pho- 
nems  in  their  full  names  from  being  coined  from  a  variant  form 
of  the  latter. 

Eff(ie)  for  Euphemia  shows  a  most  conspicuons  vocalic  de- 
viation from  its  prototype.  The  initial  part  of  the  latter  could 
perhaps  formerly  be  pronounced  in  the  way  the  pet-form  indicates, 
and,  if  so,  Eff(ie')  might  have  been  coined  from  that  form.  Other- 
wise it  is  scarcely  possible  to  account  for  this  considerable  vocalic 
discrepancy,  since  any  inducing  morphems  can  hardly  be  sug- 
gested. If  Eph  <  Ephraim  is  older  than  Eff  for  Euphemia,  then 
it  is  not  altogether  impossible  that  it  may  have  induced  this  pe- 
culiar discrepancy  between  the  pet-form  and  its  prototype. 

The  Hebrew  qame  Ephraim  was  formerly  pronounced 
with  a  short  e  in  the  initial  syllable,  to  judge  from  the  place 
of  the  accent  in  Ephraim,  given  in  Bailey's  Dictionary  of  1761. 
It  is  probable  that  the  abbreviation  Eph  dates  from  that  time,  and 
if  so,  the  vocalic  discrepancy  between  pet-form  and  full  name,  as 
shown  in  present-day  English,  is  quite  naturally  accounted  for. 
But,  if  this  assumption  is  rejectable,  then  it  is  probable  that  the 
visual  memory  picture  of  the  prototype  has  given  rise  to  the 
modification. 

In  explaining  the  difference  in  vocalism  presented  by  Eliza, 
in  comparison  with  its  prototype  Elizabeth,  we  ought  probably  to 
assume  that  there  formerly  existed  a  variant  form  of  Elizabeth 
with  the  same  pronunciation  of  the  initial  part  as  is  indicated  by 


1  Cf.  BARDSLEY,  Die.,  s.  v.  Matton,  Matkin,  Malts. 

2  Cf.  BARDSLEY,   Curios,  of  Puritan  Nomenclature,  p.  91. 

3  1379.     Elizabeth,    uxor    ejus,    (Yorks   P.  T.,  v.   17);  Elizabetha  Alayn  (ibid., 
v.  8);  Elizabet  (ibid.,  v.  45). 
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the  pet-name.  The  form  Eliza  was  popular  in  the  i/th  c.,  and 
probably  occurred  already  in  the  ME.  period,  consequently  before 
the  time  (i6th  c.),  when  ME.  l  was  turned  into  the  diphthong  ai.  If 
so,  we  will  have  to  assume  that  Elizabeth  could  formerly  also  be 
pronounced  with  a  long  l  and  that  Eliza  was  coined  from  that 
form,  or  else  we  must  assume  that  the  vocalic  modification  in  Eliza 
has  originated  either  in  the  process  of  ellipsis,  or  later  by  spelling- 
pronunciation. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  that,  when  Fina,  Lina, 
Tina  (Tiny)  occur  as  pet-forms  for  Josephine,  Caroline,  Clemen- 
tine, the  phonological  divergency  between  the  former  and  corre- 
sponding parts  of  the  latter,  springs  from  the  circumstance  that 
Fina,  Lina,  Tina  are  coined  from  variants  of  these  full  names, 
viz.  from  Carolina,  Josephina,  Clementina. 

Gertrude  has,  as  pet-name,  not  only  the  regular  formation 
Gerty,  but  also  Gatty.  The  latter  is,  no  doubt,  coined  from  the 
by-form  Gartrude,  which  existed  in  earlier  English,  and  offers  the 
common  change  of  e  >  a  before  r  +  consonant,  e.  g.  Gartruda  uxor 
Frapcisci  Knyueston,  1619  (The  visitation  of  the  County  of  Leicester)1;  Gartrude 
fil.  Joh'is  Hunt  de  Lindon  in  Com'  Rutland  (ibid)1. 

In  our  material  Joe  occurs  as  pet-name  for  Johanna,  and 
then  offers  a  vocalic  divergency  from  its  full  name.  If  Joe  is 
really  coined  from  the  latter,  then  we  are  concerned  with  a  leng- 
thening of  the  vowel  in  the  preserved  phonem,  which,  as  already 
seen,  is  not  lacking  in  analogies  in  elliptical  reduction.  But  Joe 
has  probably  been  coined  originally  from  Joan  (dgousn),  the  popu- 
lar form  for  Johanna,  and  if  so,  it  does  not  present  any  irregula- 
rity in  its  formation. 

Larry  as  pet-name  for  Lawrence  is  considered  to  be  an  Irish 
form  (cf.  Fl.).  But  we  may  assume  that  this  form  originated  at  a  time 
when  the  by-form  Larance  existed  in  earlier  English,  e.  g.  Larance 
Kyllum,  1653  (Visit.  Yorks.,  p.  178);  Larance  Hamerton  (ibid.,  p.  153);  Larance 
Hamerkine,  1623  (St.  Mary  Aldermary,  p.  15)*.  In  earlier  English,  too,  we 
meet  with  the  hypochoristic  form  Larkin  for  Larance,  e.  g.  Buried— 
Eliz.  Larkin  servant  to  Mr.  James  Bayly  (St.  Dionis  Backchurch,  p.  25 1)8.  The 
discrepancy  in  vowel-quantity  between  Larry  and  Larance,  which 
latter  presumably  had  long  a  is  not  remarkable,  considering  the 
vast  number  of  pet-names  with  short  vowel,  which  could  act  as  an 
inducing  category. 

1  Cf.  Publications  of  the  Harleian  Society,  vol.  i.,   1 19,   196. 

2  Cf.  BARDSLEY,  Die.  s.  v.  Larkin. 
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By  the  side  of  Mag  we  also  meet  with  Meg  as  a  pet-form 
for  Margaret,  It  has  already  been  shown  that  Mag  originated  in 
ME.,  and  the  same  chronology  is  presented  by  Meg,  e.g.  Johannes 
Megson,  1379  (Yorks.  P.  T.  v.  432);  Robertas  Megson  (ibid,  vi.  133);  Agnes 
Megdoghter  (ibid.  vi.  339).  There  is  a  temptation  to  look  upon  Meg 
as  a  later  development  of  Mag,  just  as  Jeck  appears  for  Jack,  or 
Kette  for  Katie  in  ME.  But,  since  in  ME.  there  also  existed  a  form 
Mergaret,  it  is  better  to  derive  Meg  from  this  full  name,  e.  g. 
Mergareta  Symmeson  1379  (Yorks.  P.  T.,  v.  32);  Mergereta  Wodecock  (ibid.,  v. 
51),  Johanna  Mergeretdoghter  (ibid.  vi.  30). 

When  Nat  occurs  as  pet-form  for  Nathan  (neijjan),  the  voca 
lie  divergency  between  these  forms  ought  to  be  interpreted  as  due 
to  Nat  being  coined  from  the  variant  full  name  Nathaniel. 

We  have  assumed  that  Moll  as  pet-form  for  Mary  is  a  secon- 
dary development  of  the  ME.  form  Mall.  But  Mary,  as  shown 
by  its  present  form,  had  in  ME.  long  a  (cf.  Mar^e  in  Orrm),  and 
consequently  Mall  is  an  example  of  ellipsis  with  a  quantitative 
change  of  the  preserved  phonem.  This  quantitative  change  is  so 
easily  induced  by  the  vast  number  of  pet-names  with  short  stem- 
vowel,  that,  even  if  we  are  justified  in  assuming  that  Mary  once 
also  offered  short  vowel  (cf.  the  MnE.  surname  Marryat  <  Mary  +  at 
<  #/),  it  is  unnessesary  to  assume  that  Mall  has  been  coined  from 
such  a  by-form.  The  same  is  the  case  in  the  following  example. 

The  present  pronunciation  of  Sara  indicates  that  the  initial 
syllable  of  this  name  formerly  offered  long  a.  Now,  we  may 
assume  that  its  pet- form  Sal  originated  in  ME.,  or  at  any  rate 
before  the  time  (i7thc.),  when  ME.  a  was  turned  into  £  (>  e).  But, 
if  so,  Sal  originally  offered  only  deviation  from  its  full  name 
in  respect  of  vowel-quantity,  and  is  consequently  an  example  of 
ellipsis  with  shortening  of  the  vowel  of  the  preserved  phonem. 
Although  this  origin  is  probable,  since  Sara  evidently  was  the 
regular  form,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  in  ME.  we  also  find  a 
form  with  short  vowel  in  the  initial  syllable,  e.  g.  Sarra  uxor  ejus, 
1379  (Yorks  P.  T.  vi.  38). 

Sauney  as  pet-form  for  Alexander  offers  a  vocalic  discrepancy 
with  the  latter.  This  seeming  modification  of  the  preserved  phonem 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  Sauney  is  coined  from  Saunder.  or  directly 
from  the  Anglo-Norman  prototype  of  the  latter,  viz.  Alisaunder, 
Alexaunder,  Alisaundre^ .  As  ME.  examples  of  Saunder  may  be 


1  Cf.  G.  T.  TAMSON,    Wordstress  in  English,  Halle,   1898,   143- 


given:  Madlda  Saunderwyf,  1379  (Yorks.  P.  T.  v.  22);  Johanna  Saunder  (ibid, 
vi.  10);  Robertus  Saundirson  (ibid,  vi.  18). 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  in  ME.  there  existed 
the  form  Antonie  and  that  Tony  as  pet-form  for  Anthony  is  probab- 
ly a  ME.  formation  of  that  form.  This  accounts  alike  for  the  loca- 
lity of  the  ellipsis  and  the  vocalic  discrepancy  between  the  full 
name  and  its  pet-form.  When  in  the  Yorkshire  Poll  Tax  of  1379 
we  find  such  names  as:  Hugo  Tone  (vii),  Johannes  Tone  (vi.  338),  Tone 
is  most  probably  the  elliptical  remnant  of  Anthony.  If  so,  the  final  -e 
in  Tone  exemplifies  the  confusion  between  ME.  final  -e  and  -y  in 
personal  names  which  we  shall  deal  with  under  the  morphological 
point  of  view. 

It  remains  for  us  to  consider  some  pet-forms  that  present 
consonantal  divergency  from  their  full  names,  from  being  coined 
from  a  variant  form  of  the  latter. 

Gib  as  pet-form  for  Gilbert,  and  Wat  as  pet-form  for  Walter 
are  apparent  examples  of .  such  a  modification  of  the  preserved 
phonem  as  consists  in  the  dropping  of  a  consonant.  Both  pet-forms 
existed  already  in  ME.,  e.  g.  Adam  Gibbe,  1311  (Writs  of  Parliament) ; 
Johannes Gybbson,  1379  (Yorks.  P.  T.);  Willelmus  Gybson  (ibid.);  Custancia  Gibwyf 
(ibid.)1;  William  Wattes,  1273  (Hundred  Rolls)1;  Johannes  Watte,  1379  (Yorksh. 
P.  T.  vi.  150);  Cecilia  Watewyf  (ibid.,  vi.  327);  Johanna  Watwyf  (ibid.,  vi.  329). 
Both  pet-forms,  too,  are  originally  coined  from  formerly  existing  variants 
of  their  full  names,  offering  no  /  in  their  phonological  structure,  viz. 
Guibert  and  Water.  These  full  names  and  their  variants  were  intro- 
duced into  ME.  from  the  Norman  nomenclature.  Guibert  is  met 
with  in  the  OF.  name-document  'Rouleaux  des  Morts  du  IXe  au  XVe 
siecle'  (Leopold  Delisle  ed.),  e.g.  Guibertus  monachus,  i2th  c.  (p.  364) 
and  it  is  preserved  in  the  MnE.  surname  Guibberd  (Gibbard) 2. 
As  examples  of  Water  may  be  adduced:  Watir  Champneys,  1445— 6 
(Test.  Ebor.);  Buried  —  Water  Right  servant  to  Ric.  Clarke,  1563  (St.  Antholin, 
(London)  p.  15);  Bapt.  —  William  son  af  Water  Lancaster  (ibid.)1.  In  our  opinion, 
it  is  not  impossible  that  both  Gibbe  and  Watte  are  Norman  ellipti- 
cal formations  introduced  at  the  same  time  as  their  full  names. 
But  such  an  assumption  is  unnecessary  considering  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  ellipsis  of  personal  names  in  ME.  Since  ME.  Water 
no  doubt  had  long  a,  Watte  is  an  example  of  ellipsis  with  shor- 
tening of  the  preserved  phonem. 


1  Cf.  G.  T.  TAMSON,    Wordstress  in  English,  Halle,   1898,   143. 
8  Cf.  BARDSLEY,  Die  s.  v.  Gibb,  Gibbard,   Wattrs,  Watt. 
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When  Madge  occurs  as  pet-form  for  Margaret,  the  con- 
sonantal discrepancy  is  easily  explained,  if  we  remember  that 
this  hypochoristic  form  is  coined  form  Margery,  a  variant  of  Mar- 
garet. 

Nump  (Numps),  as  compared  with  its  full  name  Humphrey, 
offers  the  addition  of  a  /.  This  addition  may  have  originated  in 
the  pet-form  Numps,  but  it  is  equally  probable  that  the  full  name 
also  had  a  by-form  with  p  and  that  the  pet-names  have  been 
coined  from  this  form.  Such  an  insertion  of  p  between  m  and  a 
following  consonant  is  not  without  analogies  in  English,  e.  g.  ME. 
ne m(p)nen < OE.  nemnan,  ME.  sam(p)9Un<.QE..  samnian,  MnE. 
empty  <  ME.  empti,  emti  <  OE.  (kmti^,  MnE.  sempstress  <  ME. 
semster<QE.  seamestre,  etc. 

Mun  for  Edmund  shows  a  loss  of  the  final  d  in  the  proto- 
type. This  loss  may  have  originated  in  the  moment  of  the  ellipsis, 
but  we  are  equally  entitled  to  assume  that  it  is  due  to  a  familiar 
pronunciation  of  the  prototype. 

Sander  (Sandy)  presents  a  voiceless  s  in  place  of  the  voiced 
s,  met  with  in  its  full  name  Alexander.  This  slight  discrepancy- 
may  very  well  have  originated  in  the  formation  of  the  pet-form,  or 
be  a  later  development.  But  it  is  probable  that  it  reaches  as  far 
back  as  the  ME.  period,  where  also  the  prototype  had  voiceless  s, 
e.  g.  Alisandre  or  Sandre  de  Leycestre,  1273  (Hundred  Rolls). 

The  pet-name  Suke  is  not  a  direct  formation  from  Susan.  It 
ought  instead  to  be  derived  from  the  form  Sukin,  coined  from 
Susan  by  means  of  the  ME.  hypochoristic  suffix  -kin.  This  as- 
sumption is  certainly  justified,  since  Susan  was  a  common  name 
in  the  ME.  period.  The  ME.  hypochoristic  suffixes  had  lost  their 
productivity  in  the  beginning  of  the  MnE.  period,  and  in  connec- 
tion therewith-  a  new  hypochoristic  suffix  had  originated,  viz.  -y. 
Now,  we  may  assume  that  Suke  is  a  direct  elliptical  abbreviation 
of  Sukin,  which  probably  was  a  current  form  that  had  more  or 
less  lost  its  original  function  of  pet-name.  It  is  a  matter  of  course 
that  Sukin  may  also  have  been  subjected  to  an  elliptical  for- 
mation with  the  suffix  -y  and  turned  into  Sukey,  thus  offering  a 
double  diminutive  like  ME.  Dobinet  <  (Dobb(e)  +  in  4-  et\  Dicconet 
(<  Dick(e)  -f  in  +  et).  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  assume  both  that 
Suke  is  a  subtraction  from  Sukey  and  that  the  latter  is  coined 


1  Dobinet  Doughtyby,  (Udall's  Roister  Doister). 

"  Willelmus  Dyconet,   1379  (Yorks.  P.  T.,  vi.  288). 
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from  the  former.  The  explanation  of  the  origin  of  Suke,  Sukey,  given 
here  is  preferable  to  another  that  may  be  suggested.  We  meet  with 
k  as  a  relic  of  the  suffix  -kin  (-ken)  in  several  surnames:  Hawkys^ 
( <  Halkyn),  Maykes 2  (<  Maykin,  no  doubt  a  diminutive  of  OF. 
Maheu  introduced  into  ME.  and  preserved  in  the  MnE.  surname 
May  hew),  Jenks,  Jinks  ( <  Jenkin);  Perks,  Per  kiss  (  <Perkin);  Wilks* 
Wilkic  (<Wilkin).  Here  we  are  no  doubt  concerned  with  a  pro- 
sodic  reduction  that  has  taken  place  in  such  forms  as  Jenkenson, 
Maykinson,  Perkenson,  Perkinson,  Wilkenson,  and  turned  them  into 
Jenkeson,  Maykeson*,  Perkeson,  Perkison,  Wilk(e)son*,  which, 
through  the  usual  omission  of  'son',  gave  rise  to  Jenks,  Perks, 
Perkis.  Wilks,  Wilkesz,  etc.  It  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  it  is  in 
this  way  that  Suke  has  originated  from  Sukin,  the  more  so  as 
we  cannot  prove  either  that  these  surnames,  offering  ^-forms,  were 
also  used  as  Christian  names,  or  that  Sukin  was  used  as  a  sur- 
name. 

The  consonantal  discrepancy  between  Trichie  and  its  full 
name  Beatrix  is  due  to  influence  from  the  Italian  name  Beatrice, 
and  the  consonantal  discrepancy  between  Ursh  and  Ursula  is  due 
to  Ursh  being  coined  from  the  by-form  Urshly,  which  occur  in 
earlier  English. 

If  we  turn  to  the  factors  that  condition  ellipsis  with  phono- 
logical modification  of  the  preserved  phonem,  we  are  surely  en- 
titled to  institute  analogy  in  general,  or  association  through 
phonological  resemblance  in  particular  as  the  chief  factor 
that  occasions  this  modification.  But,  although  this  principle 
adopted  here  in  explaining  most  of  the  deviations  from  the  would- 
be  preserved  phonem  met  with  in  our  material,  is  undoubtedly 
correct,  it  may  in  particular  cases  be  difficult,  or  even  impossible  to 
indicate  correctly  the  precise  morphems  that  have  induced  the 
modification.  Therefore  we  cannot  claim  to  have  invariably  sug- 
gested the  true  inducing  morphems.  Apart  from  'associative  Ferne- 
wirkung'  from  other  words,  we  have  also  found  reduplication 
to  be  a  factor  that  brings  about  a  change  of  the  would-be  pre- 

1  William  Hawkys  or  Hawkyns,  B.  A.,  Oct.  1539  (Reg.  Univ.  Oxf. ,  i, 
195).  Cf.  BARDSLEY,  Die.  s.  v.  Hawkin. 

''  Johannes  Maykeson,  1379  (Yorks.  P.  T.).  Cf.  BARDSLEY,  Dick.  s.  v. 
Makin. 

3  Thomas  Wilkson,  1379  (Yorks.  P.  T.) ;  Johannes  Wylkson,  (ibid.);  Johannes 
Wilkeson,  (ibid.,  vi.  300);  Thomas  Wilkenson  (ibid.,  vii.  28),  Robert  Wylkes,  1574. 
(Reg.  Univ.  Oxf.,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  58).  Cf.  BARDSLEY,  Dick.  s.  v.  Wilkes. 
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served  phonem  in  elliptical  reduction.  And  lastly,  if  the  explana- 
tion of  the  additional  n  in  pet-forms,  given  above,  is  correct,  we 
can  establish  also  association  through  syntactical  conti- 
guity as  a  factor  that  may  determine  the  phonological  exterior 
of  the  elliptical  form. 
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